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CHAPTER XVI 


MAIN FEATURES OP THE MAHAYANA 

Tfiz obectire^t periotl in the hkto:rj ol EuddJilsiQ m tliat which 
follows the migu of A^ok^;, but Ibu enquirer cannot grope for 
Long in these dark ages without stumbling upon the word 
Mahayana^ Tins is the name givr^n to a movement which, in its 
various phases may be zogEirtled as a philosophical school, a sect 
and a church, and though it is not alwa}^^ to dcfinrB its 
lelationship to other schnok and sects It certainly Ijecame a 
prominent aspect of Buddhism in India about; the beginning of 
our era beeidcs achieving enduring triumphs in the Far East. 
The word' aignifies Great Vehicle or Carriagep that is a means 
of conveyance to Halvation^ and is contraated with Hiuayana, 
the little Vehicle^ a name bestowed on the more eonservaUvB 
party though not willrngly accepted by them. The simplest 
description of the two Vehicles is that given by the Chinese 
traveller I-Ching (03o-T13 4+i>+) who saw th*nJ both as living 
realities in India. He says= "^Thoso who worship Eodiiisattvas 
and read Mahayana Sutras are called Mahayanista, while tho^ 
who do not do this ate called Hinayanist^a." In other words, 
the MahayaniBha have ecriptureB of their own, not mclnded in 
the Hinayonist Canon and adore superhuman beings in t he stage 
of ezistcnce immediately below Buddhahood and practically 
differing little from Indian deities. Many oharacfedstica could 
be added to T'Ching^a description but they might not prove 
universally true of the Alahayana nor entirely absent from the 
Hinayana^ for however divergent the two Vehicles may have 
become when sepamted geographically* for instance in Ooylon 
and Japaji* it is clear that when they were in eontact* as in 

^ Rufiwkr itj Jfajhf^nd; ChilU^, Ta Tqi in Dliuij 

iQQtil^ni pni^lnisc*); Dai-jC^i Tlbetui, T^he|r-pEi''(i4ni'PQ; MongoUEiru 

Suukril, dlincKt, JupUHOp Sk&-jd^ 

Tlbstaiit In 8Aii>knt ttw jyao^ymi ■gm- 

yijiA liiid Ti4tainBk^-y£li& hre iIbo fotilidL 

■ Bocord of BudjdlilJil prqcticcf. Trimil. Taiakiw-u* Ifl&O, p, 14. Ujfoui Crhiumj 
wem4 to hftTQ Uiopghl iicoerpi4M3c« of tlie (Nuijio, l L70) m 

WBfflUal for H Mnlu^iui&ii. Sk hl» Uli^p lnutkL BmI, ji. SU 
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India and China, the diatinetion was nat always sharp. But-in 
general the l^labayana was morc' poptdar^ not in the sense of 
being eiinpler, for parts of its teaching w'ure esceedmgly ftbstmeOj 
but in the sense of itriYiTig to invent or include dootrmee agree¬ 
able to the mosses. It was less monastic than the older 
Buddhism^ and mote emotiona!^ warmer in charity, ino3:« 
personal in devotion, more ornate in art, [itcrature and ritual, 
more disposed to evolution and development, w^hercaid the 
Hiaayana was conservative and rigidt flcclnded in its cloisteis 
and open to the plausible if unjust ace^isation of selfielmcss. 
The two sectioni? are flometimes describtHj aa nortliem and 
southern Buddhism, but except as a rough description of their 
distribution at the present day* thi^ distinction is not accurate, 
for the ^lahayana penetrated to Java, while the Minflyana 
leached Central Asia and China. Eut it is tme that, the develop¬ 
ment of the Mahayana wm due to influences prevalent in 
noribem India Emd not equally prevalent in the South. Tho 
terms Pah and Sanskrit Buddhism are convenient and as 
accurate as can be espected of any nomenolaturc covering ^ 
targe a field. 

Though European writers usuafiy talk of iu^ YeJiaa or 
Vehicles—the great and the little — and though thLs is clearly 
the important distmetion for historieal purposes^ yet Indian and 
Chiueae Buddhists frequently entimerate three* These am the 
sSrSvakaydna, the vehicle ol the ordinary Bhikshu who hop<^ to 
become an Aihat, the Pratj/tA^&buddhaydna for the rare beings 
who are able to become Buddhas but do not preach the law to 
others^ and in contitist to both of these the M^ihdydim or vehicle 
of Buddhas and EodhisattviLH, As a rule these three Vehicles 
are not regarded aa hostile or even incompatible. Thus the 
Laltt^ mahitains that there is really but one vehicle 

though hy a wise concession to human weakness the Buddha 
Lets it appear that there are tliiee to suit divers taatea. And the 
Mahaytma is not a single vehicle but rather a train eomprising 
many carriagcB of different classes. It has an onfortunate but 
distinct later phase known in Sanskrit os Mantraylkna and 
Vajxayana but generally described by Enropeans as Tantiism. 
This phase took some of the worst features in Hindniam, Huch 

^ clu.|i. iTL For bEvrit^, t iiviuiEy ?iio iJabi bj tfae 
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Ep^]h, chatm*, and the worship of goddoBses, and witii niifl- 
placed ingenuity fitted them into Buddhism^ I fihaJl treat of it 
in a subsequent chapter, for it la chronologically late. The 
edlence of Hslian Chuang and 1-Ching implies that in the seventh 
century it was not a noticeable aspect of Indian Buddhiam. 

Although the record of the Mahayana in litemture and art 
is clear and even brilliant, it is not easy either to trace its rise 
or connect its development with other events in India* Its 
annals are an interrainahlo list of names and doctrines^ but 
bring before us few^ living personalities and henco are duIL 
They are like a record of the Chrlatiiin Cliurcli^B fight against 
Arians, Monophysites and Ncstoriana w'ith all the gi»at figures 
of Byzantine history omitted or called in question- Hence X fear 
that my readers (if 1 have miy) may find these chaptora repeUent, 
a mist of hypotheses and a catalogue of ancient paradoxes, 
I can only urge that if the histoiy of the Mahayana k uncertam* 
its teaching fanciful and its scriptures tedious, yet it has been 
a force of the iirst magnitude in the secular history and art of 
Chi nap Japan and Tibet and even to-day the most metaphysical 
of jta eaored books, tlie Diamond Cutter^ has pn>bably more 
readers than Kant and Hcgeh 

Since the early history of the Mahayana is a matter for 
argument rather than precise statement, it will perhaps be best 
to begin with some account of it^ docLiinee and literature and 
procG^ aftenvaids to chronology» I may, however, mention 
that general tradition connects it with King Kanishka and 
asserts that the great doctors Asvaghosha and KAgfljjnQa lived 
in and immediately after bis reign. The attitude of Kanishka 
and of the Council which he summoned towards the Mahayana 
is far from clear aiid I shall say something about this difficult 
subject below. Unfortunately Ids date is not beyond dispute 
for wliile a considerable consensus of opinion fixes ilia acc'caaiou 
at about 7ft a-ti., some acholais place it earlier and oiheru in the 
ijecond century Apart from thia, it appears established 

that the SukhAvati-vyului which is definitely Mahayanist waa 
translated into Chinese betw'cen 141 and 180 Am, Wo may 
assume that it was then already well known and had been com¬ 
posed some time before^ so that, whatever Kamshka^s date may 

* Hie d*t* iSS RC. haj pnituLIj few inip|70tlcti upimg ich&IaHi now* MfwciaJIj 
after MsnhAiri 
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have bectif Mahayivnist doctiinea mu^t Iiave been in. osaHtence 
abont the time of the Christian era. and perhaps considertibly 
earlier. Naturally no one date like a reign Of a oowwil can he 
selected to mark the hegtnnmg of a groat school. Such a body 
of doctrine mtiHt have exhtled pipcemeal and iinant horiaed before 
it was collected and leeogniicd and some tenets aie older than 
others. Enlarging I-Ching’a definitjan we may Bnd in the 
Mahayana eevcn lincR of thought or practice. All an? not found 
in all ^te and some are shared with the Hinayana but probably 
none are found folly developed ootside the Mahayana. Many of 
them have parallela in the contemporary phosce of Hinduism. 

1. A belief in Bodhisattvas and in the power of human 
beings to become Bodhienttvaa^ 

2. A code of albtiifltic cthice wliich t^sjehea that everyone 

must do good in the <rf the whole world and miike over 

to others any merit ho may acquire by his virtufta. The aim of 
the leligioua life is to become a BodhiEiattva, nob to become an 
Arhat. 

3. A doctrine that Buddhas are gupematural beiugs, distri¬ 
buted through indtiite space and tinier and kinuinerable. In the 
language of later theology a Buddha haa three bodies and stiU 
later there ifl a group of five Buddhas. 

4. Various systems of idealist metaphysies, which tend to 
regard the Buddha essence or Nirvana much aa Biahman Lb 
regarded in the Vedanta. 

5. A canon composed in Sanskrit and apparently later than 
the Pali Canon. 

6. Habitual worship of imoges and elatomtion of ritoal. 
There is a dangerous tendency to rely on fo^ulse and charms. 

7^ A spcdol doctrino of salvation by faith in a Bnddba, 
Uflualiy AniitAbha, and invocation of hm name. Mabayankm 
can exist without this doctrine but it i^ tolerated hy most seots 
and considered essential by some* 


CHAPTER XVll 
BODHTSATTVAS 

Lbtt ufl now coTiaider these doctiinee tJike first tbo wordiip 
of Eodhisafctvas. This word mc^ans one whose essence ia know¬ 
ledge but is used in the technical sense of a being who is In 
process of obtaining but has net yet obtained Buddhahood. 
Tlio Pall Canon shows little interest in the personality of 
Bodhisattras and rcgarda thoiti simply as the prelimjnary or 
le^al form of a Buddlm^ either Sakyamnni^ or some of his 
predecesflors. It was incredible that a being so puperior to 
ordinary humanity m a Buddha should be suddenly produced 
in a human family nor could he be regaided as an incamatioii 
in the strict sense. But it was both logical and edifying to 
suppose that he was the product of a long eTOlution of Tirtuej 
of good deeds and nohle resolutiona cjctcnding through count- 
lof5s ag^a and culminating in a being superior to the Devas. 
Such a being awaited m tho Tushita heaven the time fixed for 
hifi appearance on earth os a Buddha and hi^ birth was accom- 
panii by marvels. But though the Pah Canon thus recognizes 
the Bodhisattva as a type which, if rarep yefc makes its appear¬ 
ance at eertam intervate* it leaves the matter there. It ia not 
suggested that sointa should try to become Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas, or that Bwlhisattvaa can be belpcrs of mankind^. 
But both these trains of thought are natural developuients of 
the older ideas and soon mode themselves prominent* It is a 
characteristic doctrine of MahayMiimn that meu can try and 
should try to become Bodhisattvaa* 

* In dcaibiK with th* I «jrprman Sl&lcyimuni in prefeWM 

to OotamA. It b ihelr own titlo iof tho tmMJlicr md it Mxmm iikcarvgntinifl to uta the 
pOTfly tiOHiAii tuLtfle d GoUjm ia djeACCibMg tjoctrinoa which fnpTOmt him di 
mpeihonjui- 

■ Biu KtDgs Pr»hi -Hytt^hin d Biirtna dxid £Wir7A™pBM Mmd d Siam hdTfi 
left kUMliiptkHiA Tw^ri ftiing thflif dfimir to boeoine Bn iiiTh i A Sm tflj ciuipl»™ (M 

Biimui %ad Siun bokiw. MHhujAniflt vltmM jndy Ndily hara Entcind thoiw coontrisii 
Iroai Chifia, brat btcq In Deykm Ihis kilm of a BuddhA nt OixIhwAttTo k 

not mihnown. Seo ifaMVoI of q Mattie (P.T.S. IBlAJp pp. iTiii And 140 
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Tn the Pali Canon VrV hoar of Arbata, Paeceka Buddhas p and 
perfect Buddhas. For all the uIlLuial^ goal the mms, 
natoely Nirvana, but a Pocceka Buddha ta greater tlian an 
Arhatp because he haa greater intellectual power? though he is 
not omnifloieEit, and a x^^rfect Buddha i? greater atitl, jiartly 
because he La o mni Hcient and partly beealise he saveti othei^. 
But Lf we admit that the career of the Buddha is liicttep and 
noblerp and also that it is, os the Itilroductiou to the Jataka 
peconnta, Rimply the result of an earnei^t resolution to school 
himscH and help olbera, kept firmly through the long chain of 
existences, there is nothing iUogicaJ or presumptuous in making 
OUT goal not the quest of persona] salvation, but the attainment 
ol Bodhisattrashipp that Is the state of those who may aspire 
to become Buddhas. In fact the Arbat, engrossed in his owii 
salYaiionp is excused only by hia hmuilily and is open to the 
charge of selfish (duce the passion for Nirrana ie an 

ambition like any other and the quest for BalYation can be best 
followed by devoting onetiell entirely to others. But though my 
object here is to tender mtelligibb the Mahayanist point of view 
including its objections to Hinayanism, I must defend the latter 
from the acciisatiot^ cif aelfiohness. The vigorous and anthorita- 
tive ciLoracter of Gotama led him to reg^ all mankind as 
patients requiring treatment and to emphasise the truth that 
they could cure themselves if they would try* But the Buddhism 
of the Pali Canon does not ignore the duties of loving and 
instructing others*; it merely tu^lsta on man’s power to save 
himself if properly Lnstructed and bids him do it at once: ''sell 
all that thou bast and follow me.'’ And the Mabayona, if less 
oeli-centrcdp has also less self-reliance, and seU-dLscipline, It is 
more human and charitable^ but also more easygoing: it teaches 
the believer to lean on external supports which if well chosen 
may be a help, but if trusted without discrimination become 
paralyzing abuses. And if we look at the abuses of both systems 
the fosaOized monk of the Hinayana will compare favourably 

^ m ItiVUttakAm ?5p b dcflcripUoa biati li likH b 

Bull gira DOthiii^, Ulh oiaji who if nun. in a OMtoiii dlstiiet md thn mBU wild 
if ShTibabli^ti nnt Btn pata, co^piLai^aiiiite U> fll Bdii mia faJliJijj 

BTirywhcre. SinulBrly ih, Mr WwJ dftswhjfcfe. We limm dHoripticiDfl oi ppreonB 
fofdiiukij difdplca u well at BoddhuJ wko m bdm far tlw dJ and 

men bhkdjilLBhilmjrBT tAj]|l|uUinikilBj^B| l gifc»rtntBtr; pjfcjn|^^ Alt||iiyE^ llijtBJIlt HlkllByB 

dBT B.THj.Hn—nil ■tWi 
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with tho t-antric od^^pt. Tt iraa to the corfuptioDs of the 
Mahikvana rather than of the Hinayana that the deeay of 
Buddhlam in India wan due. 

The cBOTcr of the Bodhiiyittea was early diridisi into stagee 
(bhumi) eaeti marked by tlie acquisition of aome virttie in liia 
triumphant contwt, Tiie ^stages are variouflly reckoned aa fivOp 
seven and ten* The J^Iaii&vastn^, which ia the earlieat work where 
the progreaa h deserihed, cnomeratefl ten withont distingtiiahing 
them ve^ny clearly. Later writers eonmianly look at the Bodhi- 
sattva^fl task from the hmnbler point of view of the beginner 
who wishes to learn the initiatory stages^ For them the 
Bodhiftattva m primarily not a snpernaturaJ being or even a 
saint but Bimply a religions person w'ho wiahea to perform the 
dutiea and enjoy the privUcgicH of the Church to the full, much 
like n comniunicant in the langnage of con temporary Christianity , 
We have a mannal for those who wonld follow this path, in the 
Bodhican^jlv^at4ra of $4ntidcva, which in ita humility, sweetness 
and fervent piety has been rightly oompared with the De 
ImitatioDjc Christi, In many respeets the %*irtTic3 of the Eodhi^ 
pattva BTC those of the Arhat, RLs will must be strenuous and 
concentrated; he inustcultivate tlu? strictest morality, patience, 
energy, medltAtion and knowledge. But he ia also a devotee, 
a bhakla: he adores all the Buddhas of the past, present aiid 
future as well as Bimduy superhuman Bodhisattvaa, and he con¬ 
fesses his einu, not after the fashion of the Patireobkha, but by 
accusing hhttJ^lE before these heavenly Protectors and vowing 
to sin no more. 


S^ntideva lived In the seventh century^ but teUs us that he 
follows the seriptures and has nothing new to eay. This seems 
to be true for, though his book being a manual of devotion 
presents its Bub}oct-mattcr in a dogmatic form^ ita main ideaB 
are stated and even elaborated in the Lotus* Not only are 
eminent figures in the Church, such as 54riputra and Anarnla, 
there designated as future Buddbaa, hut t!ie same dignity ia 
predicted wholesale for five hundred, and again for two thousanil 


■ Bil StDsrt, vol. J. p- HZ 

■ The B^dUcuryiviilj^ wm hIKiih) hy ISSQ* Ata.d kiva fn the ^oiirwJJ 

e/ Budiniwsi Ttii Sipakly had tN HthiiDikwcA Indims. Bs U VaIU^ Fqiusid 
pubUkhedp&rtiiOl the text AiidcomiiumtAr^ iii hii ud ilao a tmulatimi 

hi im 
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manks while Ui Chapter x js sketched the cotiree to be foUowcd 
by ^^yoimg men or yonng iadiee of gocMl family” who wkh to 
become Bodiiisnttvns^ The chief difference is that the Bodhi* 
cary4vatlra portraya a more spirit im! life, it speakfl more of 
devotion, less of the miHioii shapes that compose the heavenly 
host: more of love and wi^dorin less of the merits of reading 
particular dutm4. While reniiering to it and the faith that 
produced it all honour, we mmst remember that it is tj^pical of 
the Mahayana only in the sense that the De Lnitatione Christi is 
typical of Roman Catholicism, for both faiths have other aides, 
Sdntideva's BodhLsattva, when conceiving the thought of 
Bodlii or eventual supreme ©nlightenmeot to be obtalnoflj it 
may be, only after numberless births, feels Qist a aympathetio 
joy in the good actions of all living beiiigSp He addresses to th© 
Buddhas a prayer which h not a mere act of commemomUon* 
but a requeet to preach the law and to defer their entrance into 
Nirvana. He tlien inakee over to others whatever merit lie may 
poaaesa Or acquii© and offers hinii«lf and all hia possessiann^ 
moral and material, as a sacrifice for tlie salvation of all beings. 
This on the ono hand docs not much exceed the limits of ddmzfFi 
or the virtue of giving os practised by S4kyamuiii in previous 
births according to the Pali scriptures^ but on th© oth<&r it 
containa in embryo the doctrine of vicarious merit and salvation 
through a Haviour. The older tradition admits tlmt the future 
Buddha in th© Ves&anUiTa birthnstoty) givea all that ia 
naked from him including life, wife and children. To consider 
the fiurrender and tninsfer of merit (pattid&na in Pali) m 
parallel is a natural though perhaps fabe analogy^ But the 
transfer of Karma is not altc^ether fomign to Brahmonic 
thought, for it m held that a wife ma}^ sham in her husband'a 
Karma nor la it wholly unknown to ^Sinha]e^He Buddbigm®. After 
thus dfiUl>crately rejecting all personal success and selfish aims, 
the neophyt© makes a vow (pmmdhiina) to <mciuire enlighten¬ 
ment for the good of all beings and not to Enverv© from the 
ruled of life and faith requisite for this end. He is then a ^'$on 


^ TKi^ CuvfT of Ibfi BodhiuttvK Ie aIjui duTEUEnd In detail in tlip ArmlUkiblki. 
■Litta Mid In werka AitiibEitK) to Nij^&rjiuw ajid SdummsU, ih^ L4k*hA;^Tiniiiktii' 
brid&yn'^trA And thf MAhij^-dhunnA-dhltTATi^eiilLata-MAtni. J niily Jmow of 
iJuia] wofkj ii qiiotrd hf Tdlut^ 

* Sh ChiliJDiVp Pott Uld. LY. Pattkp rAltLaiiii|>pi1ifiiini And PuMa 
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of Bnddha,” a phtaac wlucli ia merely ft natural metaphor for 
saying tbnt h® is one of the liouflcliold of faith^ but still pa yes 
tli6 way to later ideas which make the celestial BodhLsftltra an 
emanation or upiritual son of a oelestial Buddha, 

Asnngrt gives* ft more technical and scholastic description of 
the ten 6ftiiwtis or stages which mark the Bfjdhisattvft s progress 
towards complete enlightenment and ciiliiiinjitB in ft phase 
bearing the remark able but ancient name of Dharmamegha 
known also to the Yoga philosophy. The other stages are caUod: 
mudild (ioj'ful)t tsintflld (inimacnlato); prabMhari (light giving); 
areisiaali (radiant): durjayt^ (hard to gain): abhimukhi (facing, 
ticcausc it faces both transRiigretion and Nirvana): eruranijTanid 
(far-going): acald (immovftble); Jiddhumati (good minded). 

The incftmate Buddhas and Bodbisattvas of Tibet are a 
travesty of the Mahayono which on Indian soil adhered to the 
sound ^trine that saints are known by their aohievementB as 
men and cannot bo selected among tnffmi prodigies*. It was 
tho general though not universal opinion that one who had 
entered on tho career of a Bodhisattva could not fall so low as 
to be reborn in any state of punishment, hut tho spirit of 
humility and self-effacement which has always marked the 
Buddhist ideal tended to ropreseut his triumph aa incalculably 
distant. Meanwhile, although in the whirl of births he was on 
tlje upward grade, he yet had his upa and downs and there is 
no evidence that Indian or Far Eastern Buddhists arrogated to 
thoniselves special claitna and powers on the ground that they 
were weU advanced in tho career of Buddhahood, The vow to 
suppress self and follow the light not only in this Ufo but in all 
future births contains an ckunent of faith or fantasy, but has 
any reli^on formed a nobler or even equivalent picture of the 
soul's destiny or built a better staircftee from the world of men 
to the immeosurahle spheres of the Buperhuniani 

One aspect of the story of Sakyumuui and his antecedent 
births thus led to the idea that all mfty_become Buddhas, An 

t U in ihf r«li CkOiDii, c.j;. tiiTiittakiua 100, Tswa mo tumiie p«tH 

omi, inatKmtfi J£tik dli&numkjL 

* S»BylYam LStv mtfddUi^ticiR mid Fommcli 

adfJtikwj inlDniMlLon ^bimt the HIrilmift ka Ba U VaH^ Fcniwm'i "'Bodhi- 

• Eminent doottm Ktch NAgorjiuiaA uid Ait^figb ate afUn dewKbwi u Bodhi 

ioit iramunit Hindu t*MsljarH> tp. CailAHiyiii, etre tkMilbed a* Avit AffHi 
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equally natuml deFelopmeot in another direction created 
celestia] and superhninan Bodhiaattv&a. The Hinayana held 
that Gotama, before hl^ last births dwelt m the TuEbita heaven 
eiijDying the ponder and aplendour of an Indian god and it looked 
forward to the advent of Maitreya, But it admitted no other 
BodblHattTa.^^ a eonsequence apparently of the doctrine that 
there can only be one Buddha at a tLuie^ Eut the Iuxti riant 
fancy of India^ which loves to multiply diviniti^, soon broke 
through thm restriction and fashioned for itself beautiful imageg 
of benevolent beings who refuae the bliE?a of Kirvana that they 
may aUeviato the sufferings of others^ So far ag we can judgOi 
the figures of these Bodhieattvaa took lahape just about the 
same time that the per^nalities of Vishnu and Siva were 
acquiring conabitency. The impulse in both cases is the same, 
namely the deare to express in a form Bjooessible to human 
pTa.yet and sympathetic to human emotioti the forces which 
rule the universe. But in this work of portraiture the Buddhists 
laid mare emphasis on moral and spiritual law than did the 
Brahmans; they isolated in personification qualities not found 
Isolated in nature. Siva ig the law' of change, of death and 
rebirth, with all the riot of slaughter and priapism which it 
entailNt Vishnu is the protector and preserver, the type of good 
energy warring against evU, but the unity of the figure is 
smotl^red by mytliology and broken up into various incarna¬ 
tions. But Avalokita and Manjnm, though they had not such 
strong roots in Indian humanity as Siva and VisbnUp me genii 
of purer and brighter pTCsence, They are the personlGcations 
of kindnCBa and knowledge. Though manifold in shape, they 
have little to do with mythology, and are analogoi^g to the 
archangels of Christian arui Jewish tradition aud to the Amesba 
Spetitas of ZorDastrianism, With tijeso latter they may have 
some historical eonncctioiif for Bersian ideas may well have 
influenced Bnddhbm about the time of the Christian ora. How¬ 
ever difficult it may be to prove the foreign origin of Bodhisat- 
tvaa, few of them have a clear origin in India and aU of them 

^ Tbfl idea thii Arlutfl nu^ pfstpoouc UiiEir entry into NimiuL fcKr the good of 
tfan vtdid id noi nnkftj rtrtt tfi FdlH Cfuajoa. Acec^niing to the MalLa Puin-SmtA 
th# BaddhA hirwlC might dont to. LegobJa whiah cannot bn i»Ued dcKnJtoly 
Mkhdruiidt h<^ Fip^old kad otluin div to tdny untE Muti^K coinr dtiil 

hcT K44yd|iA In % baa if Itrfr dVait^ Eiim in m. HkTc nr tomb, xvndy to mviYn at 
bid 4dfcat Bm J.A. LQIS, □. pp. LM, ^7a 
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ate mticb better knowTi in Central Aria and China. Bnt they 
are represented with the appeomncc and attributes of Indian 
Dfvas, aa is natural, aince even in the Pali Canon Devas form 
the Buddha^a letijiue. The early Bnddhista considered that 
these spiriia, whether called BodhisattvaH or Devas^ had attained 
their high position in the same way as S^kyamnni that 

is by the practice of moral and intclieetuat rirtues tbrongh 
counties ex^etencee, but BnbseqnentlT they came to be regarded 
as omanations or song of snperKunjan Buddhas. Thus tho 
Karaad^^'-vyuha relates how the original Adi -Buddha produced 
Avalokita by meditation and how he in his turn produced the 
univerac with its god*. 

Millions of unnamed Bodhifiattvafl are freely mentioned and 
oven in the older brnka coploirB list« of names are founds hut 
two, Avaloklta and Manjuirip tower above the rest, among 
m^hotn only few have a dehnitc perBonality* The tan trio achool 
counts eight of tho first rank. Slaitieya (who does not stand on 
the same footing as the otbersh Samantabhadrap Mahfiflthdna-^ 
prapta and above all Kshitigarbha, have some importance, 
especially in China and Japan, 

Avalokita* in many forms and in many ages has bwo one 
of the principal doitiea of Asia hut his origin is obscuie. His 
main attributes are plain. He is the personification of divine 
mercy afid pity but even tho moaning of his name is doubtful. 
In its full form it is Avalokite^aja, often rendered the Lord 
who looks down (from heaven). Tiiis is an appropriate title fur 
the God of Mercy p but the obvious meaning of the partiejpls 
avalokita in Sanskrit is pasrivo^ the Lord who is looked at. 
Kem* thinks it may mean the Lord who is everj'whoro virihle 
as a very present help in trouble^ or else the Lord of VieWp like 
tho epithet Dii^btjguxu applied to Siva, Another form of tho 
name is Lokegvora or Lord of the world and this auggesta thot 
aixihicUu may bo a synonym of iote* meaning the visible uni¬ 
verac. It has also b^n guggiestod that the name may refer to 
the small image of Amit4bha which is set in his diadem and 
LhiLs looks down on him. But such small images set in the head 
of a larger figure are not distinctive uf Avaloki ta : they are found 

■ LvUiip dap. li. 

* Do It Ytll6e pQiiLivm'A tjrlidlQi "avtlukita*^ iu S.R^. Duy 1 m (HinPiUfC 

■ LotiU, UL p, 
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m other Buddhist statuca and paintings and ako ontaide India, 
for instance at Palmyra. The Tibetan tianelatinn of the namei^ 
means be who secs with bright eyes. Hsiian Chniing^s rendering 
Kwan-t^ii-teiti* expretigaa the same idea, bnt the mope usual 
Chinefle transtation Kuan-ym or Kuart-shih-yin, the deity who 
looks npon Toiees or the region of voices, seems to imply a 
verbal misunderstanding. For the nao of Yin or voioa makea us 
suspect that the tnmslator identified the last part of 
Svara not with ihxtra lord but with sound** 

ATalokite^vam is uu known to the Pali Canon and the 
MiUnda Pah ha. So far as I can discover he is not mentioned in 
the IHvyivad^iLa, d^takamillii or any work attributed to 
Ai^vagbosha. His name docs not occur in the L>aUta-TU>Lam but 
a list of BodhlBattvas in its introductoiy chapter incUidcs 
Mabakonin^caudki, suggesting MahAkaruna^ the Great Com- 
passionate, irbicli is one q{ bia epithets, in the Lotus* bo is 
placed R^nd in the Lnirtsdurtory list of Bodhbattvaa after 
Manjiuiri. But Chapter X3crv, which is probably a later addition, 
]s dedicated to his praises as Samantamukba* he who looks 
erejy' way or the omniprc^entn In this section his character oe 
the all-merciful ^viour is fully developed. He aaven those who 
call on him from shipwreck, and eiecutionj from robbers and 
all violence imd distress. Ho savea too from moral evils, such 
as paasion, hatred and folly, Ife grants children to women who 
worship him. This power, which is commonly exercised by 
Co male deitie*, is worth Temarking as a hint of his subsequent 
transfonuatien into a goddess. For the better achievement of 


bla merciful deeds ^ he assumes all manner of forms, and appeara 
in the guise of a Buddha^ a Bodhissittva, a Hindn deity, a goblin, 
or a Brahman and in fact in any shape. This chapter was 
trcmslatcd into Chinese Ikifore 417 a.D, and thcrefera can hardly 
be later than 350. He is ajsa mentioned in the SukhavatL-v^Tiha. 

* nsftdflrwl in M^on^ hj^ Nidsbir-udziktl T!m= ether cammun 

Eitonjgol niLUD AfiobolD appear* to bo corraption sd AT^-iT4lDkila. 

■ Wemtiiiig ■p[wrtn% tin? aw^io^and ieU-omitiit omh LT. TK^trQ-tMi m a samt 

‘ A fflflid«rvant in M,b dram. M4l.ttniidluiy. ). Avilnkitl. It 1. 


. in Chin™ beli»«n i.»,. 26* 

^ 3l«;^oluLp-^ w« «p«r.tdy ttnnJntod h,tw«n 3*4 «iil 417 S« 
JimiHj. Cktnidgiu Kon. 130,15T, 138. 
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Thu reconfcof the CMneae piJgnma Fa-Hsicn and Haiian Chuang* 
indicate thM hie Avorship preTsUed in India iroin the fourth till 
the fiCTenth centtir}' and we are perhaps jnatLBed Ui dating ita 
bcgtnningB at least two centuries earlier. But the absence of 
any mention of it in the writings of Aivaghosba is remarkable*. 

Avalokita is connected with a moiintaiii called Potala or 
Potaiaka. The tianic is bonn? by the palace of the Grand Lama 
at Lhoaea and by another Lamaistie establishment at Jcbol in 
north China, It reappears in the sacred island of P^u-t'o near 
Xingpo. In all these cases the name of Avalokiia^s Indian 
residence has been transferred to foreign Bhrines^ In India there 
were at leayt tw'o pIa 4 Z €^5 called Potala or Potalaka—one at the 
month of tho Indue and one in the eoutb. No certain connection 
has been traced between the former and the BodliLsattva bni in 
the seventh century the latter was regarded as his abode. Onr 
infonnation about it comes mainly from Hshan Chuang® who 
describes it when spcakirig of the Malakuta country and as near 
the Mo-lo-ya (Malaya) mountain, Eut apparently he did not 
it and this makes it probable that it was not a religions 
centre but a muuntaiii in the south of which Buddhists in the 
north wrote with little precision^. There is no evidence that 
Avalokita wm finst worshipped on thU Potalakap though ho La 
often aafioeiated with raountaiiis such as Kapota in Magadlia 
and VflJavati in Kataha In fact the connection of Potala with 
Avalokita remains a mystery, 

Avalokita has, like most Bodhisattvae, many names. Among 
the principal arc Mahakarunap the Great Compassionate one, 
Lukonatha or Loke^ara, the Lord of the world* and Padmai^^i, 
Or lotus-handed. This last refers to hie appearAtica as portrayed 
in statues and miniiitures. In the older works of art his fignt® 


1 Hl^ Chujuig (Wikttcra, H- 215^ 224) hem lua Indim rwwled thfr 

RtiS- hBEn dk4rani Ibfifons Kliu]-l£,^-lal^i far tkrEe ycm. 

■ At lrii3 ba Dotiiced from time to in ih™ pag<»H tOe itiddefl of 

new Hnitim in Indimn lifcctsttln^ ftHetl icrad Tim fact b thftt lUltll 

M gfiiitfrftlty isMMSgtiked, «t&iailA.Fd wcirfu jmj no mlLcnti&n to them. 

* WAtl«nh Tnt IL iip. 22S 0. U li thaJL PoUlMka u iLko iiiiAliOlwd in the 
If WA-jen-dbing or A^ntamBrnki ibttriL Htxitin imditiEMi cwmocts it with the SilcjA 
IftniLly- Cflum* dn K 0 r 6 % Tibt^Um itudiw reprinted 1 & 12 , fpp. ^- 34 . 

i jeut u tbft eutn purport^ to harm been dcliTCTod nt Lat*jbrfjpirrvi- 

jamneffH-fli/l/ayu AiiJWmi i^dEPod in thfl Chm«4e tnmalAticHi u ”m thr dt/ oi LonLi 
on tliB Muuimt of ili» MiltrA mtHmUin on thv bordar nf the eca.” 

■ 6« Fcmcheri fconarp^pliK 1000, pp. iWn 10^ 
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in human, without redumiant Umha, and repceewnts a youth in 
tho costume of an Indian princo with a high jewoVled chignon, 
or sometimes a crown. The UeadKireBS b usually surmounted 
by a Binail figure of AmitAbha. Hb right bond is extended in 
the position known as the gesture of charity^. In hb left ho i 

carries a red lotus and he often stands on a larger blossom. His 
cotnpbxion is whit® or rod. Sojnetimea he has four arms and 
in later images a great number. Ho then carries besides tho 
lotus auch objects os a book, a rosary and a jug of ncotar*. 

The images with many eyes and arms seem an attempt to 
represent him aa Looking alter the unhappy in ail quarters and 
stretching out hb hands in help", It b doubtful if the Bodhieat- 
tvas of the Gandhora sculptures, though approaching tho type 
of Avalokita, represent him rather than any other, but nearly 
all tho Budtlhist sites of India contain representations of him 
which date from the early centuries of otii era* and others are 
preserved in the miniatuiefl of manuseripts®. 

Ho b not a mere adaptation of any one Hindu god. Some 
of Ms at tributes are also those ol BrahmA. Though in some late 
texts he 13 said to have evolved the world from himself, his 
chaTBctoristic function is not to create but, like Vbhnu, to save 
and like Vishnu he holds a lotus. But also he has tho title of 
livara, which b specially applied to Siva. Thus he does not 
issue from any local cult and baa no single mythological pedigree 
but is the idea of divitie compasaion represented with such 
materials as tho art and mythology of the day offered. 

He b often accompanied by a female figure Tfljft*. In the 
tautric period she is recognized aa hb spouse and her images, 
common in northern India from the seventh century onwards, 

^ VftTamadrft, 

■ Thesfl ea irtll M lh» rai HolsHir are atltitiatieii o( thii Hindu dei^ 

’ A tempjn on th« north thn Uko in thft Impciiai Cltj at Peking ocmt&ina 

a imji^ M him wluda hma UtcraQj^ a thowmiJ ImdAi add a thoauad huidd. 

Thil mttMtrmia J* a iramin^ va U> rtprtieOL mtflaplujre 

Utcnllyn 

* Wodd^ on Ihe ^^uli id AT^IokiU, IB&I, pp^ 51 il thinla ui 

pot Mflior than tho fiftb cipntpry. 

^ Sit# eapeniaUy Pcmdufr, Paili. 1 900. 

■ BipWiiaUy de Blunajr, jwar Atrvir A ^AU^airt df ta dA-JM biAfddhi^e 

Tdrd^ raris, 13^5. Tam thontinu^ to be I'orahipped m A Hindu yodd™ ait?qr 
JuddluAm had disappeared and mtrcnl works wm wnttun In ber hnnunr^ Sh 
R aj. Mitia, StMirck St MSS. it. IftS, 171| i. 57. 
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I flhgw that waa odoit.^ as a female Bodhifiattva. In Tibet 
TarA m aD important deity who afk^umea many forms and eveii 
before the tantric influetice had become prominent she seems 
to have been associated with Avalokita. In the Dharma- 
sangTtiba ahe £g named ika One of the four Devifl, and she is 
mentioned twice under the name of To-to Fu-sa by ttsiian 
Chiiang, who saw a statue of her in Vaisali and another at 
Tiladhaka in Magadha. This last stood on the right of a 
gigantic figure of Buddha^ Avalokita being on his Jeft ^ 

Hsucm Chtsang distingnigbea To-Io (TAr4) and Kuati-tzu-tsai. 
The latter under the name of Knan-yLn or Kwannoii has become 
the most popular goddess of China and Japan, but is apparently 
ft form of Avalokita. The god in his deairei to help mankind 
aasumes many shapes ond^ among these ^ womanhood has 

by the suffrage of milKons been judged the most appropriate. 
But TArA waa not originallj the same as Ktmn-yui, though the 
fact that she aecompimieB Avaloldtu and shares his attributes 
may have mode it easier to Hunk of him in female fonn^. 

Tbe circumstanoes in which Avalokita became a goddess ate 
obscure. The Indian images of him are not feminine, ait hough 
hia SOI is hardly noticed before the tautrio period. He is not a 
male deity like Krishna, but a strong, bright spirit and like the 
Chrifttian archangels above se]ctial distiiietions. No female form 
of him is roport^l from Tibet and this confirms the idea that 
none was known in India*| and that the choiige was made in 
China. It was probably fai^itateil by the worship of TArA am] 
of HAriti. an ogfiess who was converted by the Buddha and is 
fre(j^uently represented in her regenerate state caressing a child. 

*■ About ihu tiine uE Haiiaia tr&¥cb SiLrrH.jiyLmitl« i hymn ta 

Tif4 vhlali hu bftjQ prewrirpd asd publiahed by de r S94. 

Chln^&aD Budtfhijlta My 4llil Kuait-Ym jm* tin: Mmc- but tha differmtO' 
hc-lnEBii tlnaiD ii Ibil^ Tub it ui IniilAa And LiLmAiBt- i^oddtM aBJoruiled vitb 
A^mJahita aod in oi%in amdogcrtw %o th* S&ktuof TantrifiRL Kujin-jfn ii & fpRiale 
lorm oE AniakitA who can aspnine aH flbjipei. The nH^injU Kuan-yin wu a 
dchy: mala KuAn-yins are not Uliklinwn in Chioa and laid td be tb« rtLk in 
Kona, But Tiii wl Knuti-yiii may juatly be d»cdb«d aa thp aam« In » fof oa 
tiwy ore AttempiA to eubody the JdieA cl diTinr {ilty in i Modiuma^ 

^ Bdt nmny pchoUri think UuLt lira fqnQCiilil) Om mft|ia |ukdn>B huni, which ia 
Bnppcml I* ba adiLmied to A^oJukita, I4 ™Uiy an invocarinn to a foiTji oi ^akti 
nallod hlAnipadma. A N^paJcae ioBcription say# tha I “ TIm Saktai eaU him Sakti ** 
Tnt IL p. 2 (S 0 and /.A. n. IDS), bat thia may ba merriy a way of uytng 
Uuit ha Li idraitical with tba ^mt guda of all mta, 

L n. 
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She ifl mentioned hj Hsiian Chuang and by I-Chiiig who adds 
that hep image was alreaeiy known in China. The Chinese aiso 
wowliippcd a native gpddests called T'ien-hon op T^ou-mn. Kuan* 
yin was also identified a'itli an ancient Chinese heroine called 
Mioo-shen^ This is |>araLLel to the legend of H-tsang fKshiti- 
gaxbha) who^ though a male Bodhisaltvs, was a virtuous 
maiden in two of his previous existcnceB. Evidently Chinese 
religious sentiment required a Madonna and it is not unnatural 
if the god of mcftry, who was reputed to assume many shapes 
and to pve sons to the childless, came to he thought of chiefly 
in a feminine form. The artists of the T'ang dynasty usually 
represented Avalokita m a youth mth a slight moustache and 
the evidence as to early female figures do €>3 not seem to me 
strong \ though uprkrri I see no reason for doubtmg their exia- 
tence. In 11 Q 2 a Chinese monk named P'u-ming published a 
romantic legend of Kuan-yin^a earthly life which helped to 
populame her worship. In this and many other cases the Later 
deYelopmcnts of Buddhism are due to Chinese fancy and have 
no oonnoction with Indian tradition. 

Tfirf. IB a goddess of north Indht, Xepal and the Lamaist 
Church and almost unknouTi in China and Japan, Her name 
means she who causes to eross. that is who saveSj life mid its 
troubles being by a common metaphor described as a sea. T 4 r 4 
abo means a star and m Furanic mythology is the tuune given 
to tho mother of Buddha, the planet Mercury. Whether the 
ria.mfi w^kR first nscd by Buddhi^te or Brahmans is unknown, 
but after the seventh century there was a decided tendency to 
give T 4 ra the epithets bestowed on the SaktLs of Siva and 
aBBimilat-e her to thi>se godde$ises. Thus in the list of her IDS 
names ^ she is de^cjibed among other more amiahle attributes os 

^ Hviez:, Xiure uprmU el imivicni'Qi#, p. 1^5, uud DorS, MtehiFthM wUr tt* 

supifMitun* cm Ckimt, pp. W-13S. 

^ Femiliow. RpochMo/Chm*^ aitd Japmwjt pp. lOS liul LS4| jEi^ltiutaii^ 

BiultdAi^ CAiiu, fi. ^Tnsral CtiinHiiei Kpp4!Br to be id tmoertAm or VAfjiiig 

Hi. Thm ChoTi-ti id ■nnmT.liniid d«dcribod u & di^£ed f^iiiHG jltkI KUsetlmfi 

IdmtififNl mlh the Indw godiieea Yii-th gHuefitJlj JWwqllDe, ii dutEifUmei 

fmnEuijie. Der^ iev mitre itTKogely tba PdtnArch Alvu^h-cnhe (Ma 

Ming} u repTwnted a femde On the other hnd tbe tanok T» Ehtts^ 

{e. 705 A-v.yiM dAid to Jnn hesn ap liKAfnatiafi d the female Kuan Yin. Hofijuiri 
ii mid In be wnnhipped in Nepal eoixiet^ioes oi a male, oomctLiiiea u ■ fnaiie. 
See Bendoll and HLraprtmd, AVpafese p. ixtiL 

• d* BJoTkaf* tc- pp. 48-57 
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I terrible, furious^ thfl slajer of ovil beings, the destrojrerj and 
I K&Ij; abo as caiTj™g aknlls and being the mother of the Vedas. 
Hero VfB ita™ if not the borrowlog by Euddhists of a Saiva 
deity, at least the grafting of Saiva conceptions on aBodldsattva^ 
The £^ond great EodhiHattTa hns other Eimllar 

names, suesh aa Mahiim^tha and Manjiighosha, the word Monju 
meaning street or pleasant. Ho ia ai^ Vs^i^ara, the Lord of 
Speech, and Kum&rabhuta, the Prince^ which posaibiy implies 
that he is the Buddha's eldest son, charged with the government 
under his direction. Ho has mneh the same Utemiy history as 
Avalokita, not beijig memtioned in the Pali Canon nor in the 
eaTbex Sanskrit works finch aa the Lolita-viatara and Divyftva- 
dAna, But his name ocenrs in the SnkhAvati-vyhha: he is the 
principal interlocutor in the Lank&vatAra sutra and b extolled 
in the Riitnakaraiida-vjilha-6utTa*, In the git^ater part of the 
Lotus he is the piinclpal Bodhi&attva and instructs Maitreya, 
because, thougti fais youth tfi eternal;, ho hfia known many 
Buddhas through innunierable agea. The Lotus’ also recoemte 
how he Tiatied the ilcptha of the fiea and conrerted the inhabi¬ 
tants thertof and how the Lord taught him what art? the duties 
of a BodhiRattva after the Buddha has entered hnaUy into 
Nirvana. As a rule he has no consort and appears ^ a male 
Athene, all mtellect and chastity, but sometimes Lakshmi or 
iSarasvatl or both are describctl as his consorte*. 

His worship prevailed not only in India but in Nepal, Xibef:, 
China, Japan and Java. Fa-Htden states that he was houoiircd 
in Centra! India, and Hslian Chuang that there wer^ stupoa 
dedicated to him at Muttra He is olfio said to have been 
incarnate in Atida, the Tibetan re former, and in Voirocona who 
introduced Buddhism to. Rhotau, but, great m U hie benevo¬ 
lence, he ia not so much the helper of human beings, w hich is 
Avalokita'a Af)eoial functicn, os the personification of thought, 

^ niiiiftHp or WAfL-dlll; Jdpuiw, Mowju; TiTm ^nti hJapi-|i*ht- 

UbjAtM (pmamiacHl J«ra-7u^]. 

MjuSju i» g?[KHi a^juikrit, but ft naojt te coofsaacMi tlut tbe ni»tiw hu a. 

Ajua ting^ 

* TmiA^twl tnlD ChbuHia 270 4^.!?. ^ II uad %UL 

* A Mpm±il werk MttIfjoirivlfcriAil* (Naniio, lS4p 180| into CK£ii»b 

313 ki qiioteil u dfiBcri'biiig Ifj udrTi trmnifEinn&tiQii* AAii oxpknta. 

^ ChLiELog i4l» »|at«t be juautmi a p^OAophtr uHed Cb^m-DA 

{ =:DililLaRtl} mnd twdfi] him iturily ^ImbAyAnilt hoola. 
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knowledge, and meditation. It is for this that he has in his 
hands the sword of knowledge and a book. A bcautifuE fignio 
fioiD Java hearing these etublema is In the Berlin Museum^. 
Miniatures repreaent him as of a yellow colour with the hands 
{when they do not carry embloms) set in the position known os 
teaching the law®. Other signs which dL^tinguish bis unagea are 
the bloc lotus and the lion on which ho aits. 

An interesting fact about MaiijuM Is his association with 
China*, not only in Chinese but in late Indian legends. The 
mountain Wu-t'oi-shan in the province of Shon-si Is sacred to 
him and is covered with temples erected in his honour*. The 
name (mountnln of five terraces] is rendered in Sanskrit as 
Pojica^irslia, or Panca^ha, and occtiis both in the JSvavambhfi 
Pmfina and in the test appended to miniatures representing 
Manju^. The principal temple ia said to have been erected 
between 471 and 600 a.d. I have not seen any atatement that 
the locality was sacred in pre-Buddhist times, hnt it was 
probably regarded as the haunt of deities, one of whom — ■ 
perhaps some spirit of divination—was idcutifierl with the wise 
Manindti. It is possible that during the various inroads of 
GrKoo-Bactrianfl, Yueh-Chih, and other Ctentral Asian tribca 
into India, Mahjuari was somehow imported into the pantheon 
of the Mahayana from China or Central Asia, and he has, 
ospecLaDy in the earlier deserjptiotis, a certain pure and abstract 
quality which iKsafis the Amesha-Spentas of Persia. But still 
hifl attributes are Indian, and there is little positive evidence of 
a foreign origin. K’hing is the first to tel] us that the Hindus 
believed he come from China Hsuan Chujmg docs not mention 
this belief, and probably did not hear of it, for it is an interesting 
detail which no one writing for a Chinese audience would have 
omitted. We may therefore supposo that the idea arose itv India 
about 65 hJ a.i>. By that date the tomplea of Wu-t'ai-Slian would 

‘ tt It trpMMlnccd in OriinwiHH^t SwrfdAtri An til India, TraikiktHi bv Gibwnt 
IflOl, p. 300. ' ' 

' DhuiDiic^kntiniKlrt. 

* For Uu IcticmLi m fl. UtT. U h'tpat, iBOfi-j. 

* For ui Mcount of thii tootod mounfjun HE Eakim, Mdigtan » PHina, ctunt 
Trn to Tt^, 

* ^ I.WiMf. t™. Totjtkura, ISO®, p. ISO, For Hiqe (aztiior ■vmAiki oa li, 

pOAublo Ocgin o( Minjuirt mc bdbv, chufitcr tin CmtnO Aiu. The Yrnfi 

la king HarttlAiXiuijkii 1071) pinise Iba wliqwiM cf Chin> but Titfaoat 
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have had time to Ueeowie ci^lebrnted, and the Tisife paid to 
India by di£itingiii&hed Chines Bnddhipt^i wonld he likely to 
create the impreacirion that China iras a centre of the faith and 
frequented by Bodhisattvaj^^^ We hear that Vajrabodhi (nbOTit 
700) and Praf^ (7B2) both wont to China to adore Mnnjusri, 
In 834 a Tibetan enroy arrived at the Chinese Court to a^k for 
an itiiage of Maajnartj and later the Grand Lamas. olEciidly 
rccogniijod that he was meamata in the Emperor®. Another 
legend relates that Manjnsri came from Wii-t"ai-Shan to adoro 
a miraoiilous lotos* that appeait^d on the lake which then fiUrd 
Nepali. With a blow of his a word be oleft the mountain barrier 
and thiis drained the valley and introduced civilisation. There 
may be hidden in this some tradition of the introduction of 
culture into Nepal but the Kepaleae legends are late and in their 
collected form do not go back beyond the sisteenfh century. 

After AvalokitCi and Manjusri the most important Bodliiaat- 
tva is Maitreya^, also called Ajita or nneonquored, who is the 
only one roeognked by the Pali Caticm®. This ie beeause he docs 
not stand on the same footing ob the others. They are super¬ 
human in their origin os well as in their careerj whcreiis Maitreya 
10 simply a bt^ing who like Gotama has lived Lunumetable lives 
and ultimately made hiinself worthy of Buddhahood which he 
awaits in heaven» There is no reason to doubt that Gotania 
regarded himself as one in a series of Buddhas^ the Pali 
scriptures relate that ho nientJoued his predecessors by name^ 
and also spoke of unmimberetl Buddhas to come*. Nevcrtlicfcaa 
Maitreya or Metteyj-a is rarely mentioned in the Pali Canon^* 

1 Soma oE ths TAiitnui^ th» MahocEiiAkniiiA^nt tbofngli tlnj do not eaimefrt 
MKujdirl willi €hiii% rvpm^at some o| their Barpnoing nor^ttlFg m liftTliig 
beea bivnglit thenG« bj a&gei like 

> J^R.A.£f. iwiT vn- 53:? wnd 41, The nwew MudIjh 

perh^po OQQtnhqVHjl U> Ihu b«ii«l- 

^ It ii detaanbed u a Sinyuibhij or ipoqtxkqeo^ iwUfeit4t4oD of thv AcU- 
Buddhjk, 

*■ Suukril, Pill, MeU«yyn^ Cliicw, Mi'lif 3flji»ka: 

M*id*rlj TibeUo, (prnnoaowd Jimpaj, For tha hatocy ol tbo 

Mwtrejn id^ft i« aifpoolflllj P4rt, 1911, pp- 43&-157, 

* Bat A SJaraw tnAeiipnon of mboxit p™b3y influenced by Chinw 

MabByiuiuin, BpenkB of the t*a Bodhis&liTaj h*ftd*d by Metteyyo. Sw 

lull, No, 2; pp. dO, ai. 

* J^,jPr In ths MftbiiwrinibluUiA Sutra. 

^ Dig. ^ik, xxvL 25 jusd Budiihsiraiitift, hvtl - fuid stdii kit |i 
ooid to h« All Additka 
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He is, ho^n^Ter, frequently alluded to in the niEegetica! PaU 
literature, in the AnAgata-vaipsa and in the earlier Safij^krit 
works such aiS the Lalita-visiara^ the DiTy4vad4jm and Mah4- 
Yaetn. Tn the Loiua he playi a promlnont part^ hut atiU ifl 
flubordinntci to JVIahjnM. Ultimately he wa^ eclifieed by the 
two great BodhiBattYag but in the early centuricfl of onr era he 
recseived much respect. His imageB are frequent m all parts of 
the Buddhist- world: he was believed to watch over the propaga¬ 
tion of the Faith*, and to have made special revelations to 
Asahga®* In paintings he is usually of a golden colour: his 
statuesp which ate often gigarticp show him standing or sitting 
in the European fiuihion and not crosa-iegged. He appears to 
be represented in the earlier Gandharan scnlptures and there 
was a famous of him in UdyAna of which Fw-Hsien 

(390—ill A. n.) speaks as if H were already ancient** Hsiian 
Chunng describes it as well at$ a stupa erected* to commemnrGto 
Sakyamuni's prediction that Maitreya would be his successor. 
On attaining Buddhahood he will become lord of a terrestrial 
paradise and hold three saBembUci! tinder a dragon flower tree 
at which all who have been good Buddhiste in previous Irirths 
will Iwcomo ArhaU. I-Ching speaks of meditating on the advent 
of Maitreya in longimge like that which CIuiBtian piety usea of 
the second coming of Christ and cnnclndes a poem which i& 
incorporated in his work with the aspiration Deep as the depth 
of a lake be my pure and calm meditation. Let me look for the 
fimt meeting under the Tree of the Dragon Mower when 1 hear 
the deep rippling voice erf the Buddha Maitreya***' But mearianic 

* S«e (.ff. W*U«ri, f fiait Cftumif, T. 230, 

* 3w \V«tteni uitl TM tn B.R.F.E.O. JBU. *30. A <>t MnitnijK him 

Itenn fniMd •* TuiImi in CniinU Antk with * OlllIBn uucriptiun which niKwka vf 
bins M AH AcUve and benETulAnt deity muiifeAtint; hiniAell hi tnmny form. 

* He luA not fAiod wifll in Chinese ICMiogtwjjiy which (vpitKnii him u aq 
ecimUHnJj' IaI pmiling JUMii. In the Liwiu ilynuty thste WAa a inonk «Iii*d Pq-tai 
(Jap, Rotci) Who Wia rcsnnfed aa An incaniatiofl ef Maitiei,*a and became a nopola,. 
Bibj«t ior ciricatttrt. It wnnld appe ihn the Bodhiaatt™ UmacU bea hecomo 
anpciKdeit by ihu cbretfol hot Ulnl%nl£u?il itteainatk.n. 

' The Itupa WU Bppmntly at B^naim but Bifian Cheung*# lUrmtaTt i# qot 
dear anti other iwraliiiu nAke Rljagriha m finnuii the econe Ol the pndiirtiML 

' Tfcb ia hia bodhl tn» otider which he will obtain enlightcnnietit a# 

BAkyaimiul tuder the FieM nh'iruMa. Ewib Boddla ha# hia own rpeclol kind of 
bodhl liw. 

^ of fi|j! UtMhijri Trem. Tmkftkuiu, p, 213 L Bte top Wi^tUsn 

Jfven CAmnf, n, 57, 144^ !£10, 21G. 
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ideas Tirpre not tnuch developed in either BnddJiiBiii or HindiusHi 
and perhaps the figures of both Maitieya and i£.all£i owe some¬ 
thing to Persian legends abont Saoehyant the Saviour. 

The other Bodhisattvaa, though lauded in special tieaUaes, 
have left little impression on Indian Buddhism and have 
abtained in the I'nr East most of whatever importancfi they 
possess. The makers of images and mmiatures assign to each his 
proper shape and colour, but when we tciHl about them wo feel 
that we are dealing not with the objects of real worship or oven 
the products of a lively imagination, but with names and figures 
which have a value for picturesque but eonventional art. 

Among the beat known is Samantabhadra. the all graciona’, 
who is atiU a popular deity in Tibet and the patron flaint of the 
sacred mnnntaln Omei in China, with which he is associated aa 
MaRjuM with Wu-t’ai-shan. He is represented as green and 
riding on an elephant. I n Indian Buddhism he has a moderately 
prominent position. He is mentioned in the Hharmasangraha 
and in one chapter of the Lotus be ia charged with the special 
duty of protecting those who follow the taw. But the Chineso 
pilgrims do not mention his w'Otship. 

MahiethAmapriLpta* is a somewhat similar figure. A chapter 
of the Lotus (yrs) ie dedicated to him without however giving 
any clear idea of bis perBouallty and he is eitollcd in several 
descriptions of SukhAvati or Paradise, especially in the Ami- 
taynidhyAna-sutra. Together with AmitAbha and Avalokita he 
forms a triad who mie this Happy Land and ate often repre¬ 
sented by three images in Chinese templog, 

Vajrap&ni ia mentioned in many lists of Bodhisattvas 
in the Dhamasangraha) hut is of somewhat doubtful position 
&£ Hsiian Ohuang calls him a deya*. Historically his lecognitioa 
aa a Bodhisattva ia interesting for he is merely Indra trans¬ 
formed into a Buddhist. Tho mysterioua peraonagew called 
Vajradhara and Vajrasattva, who in later times are even 


* Fo-hiietL SwJolinatoo, 

ajc^daiit oJ S4t. Onuu- t a ■ . -y j 

« Or MuMtftMna. CMnw, H* ftppeu? to ba tti* Arliit Miisid- 

nJrljMW In ChlM vad JnpaA there ii A miutfid tfz£id«4iy to tO 

BodhiBttUTii u ftncLient wtirthiet who by iheir rowt TirtiuM jimm to their 
prttMUit high pcMition^ But tbwie enbftm-eriitk! EipJiia^tiifma m n^oinmon m ihn ¥k 
Eul Ajul thfl rial erigm oi tbe Bodl™UvM be quit* diffmat 
■ K.g. Wi-tUitf^ I. F ^ 
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identified the original Buddha spiiit. are furtlicr deirelop- 
of Vajrapapi. He ow^s hii? eieYation to the fact that 
Fajrttj oiiginaUj nxeamng dimply thunderbolt, tame to be used 
as a mystieal expression for the highest truth. 

More important than these is KBhitigarbha, Ti-tsang or 
Jko^ who lit China and Japan ranks second only to Kuan-jiu- 
V'^isser bm consecrated to him an mteie^iing monograph* which 
shows what strange ehanges and chances may attend spirits 
ntid how {df^al tignrps may alter as century after century they 
travel from land to land. Wo know little about the origin of 
Kahitigarbha. The name seems to mean Earth-womb and he 
has a shadowy oounterpart in Akassgarbha, a similar deity of 
the air, who it seems nevef had a hold on human hearts. The 
Earth is generally perBonifiod as a goddess* and Ksiiliigarhha 
has some slight feminine traits, though on the w‘holG decidedly 
masculine. The stories of his provious bhihs relate how be waa 
twice a woman t in Japan ho was identified with the mountain 
godde.^ of Kamado, and he helps women in labour, a boon 
generally accorded by goddesses. In the pantheon of India he 
played an inconspicuous part.*, though reckoned one of the eight 
great EodhisattYaB, but met with mote general esteem in 
Turkestan, whero he began to collect the attributes afterwards 
dohned in the Ear East. It la thci? that his history and 
formations become clear. 

He is primarily a deity of the nether worlds hut like Amitabha 
and Avalokita he mode a tow to help all living creatisres aud 
speciaDy to deliver them from helh The Taoiste pictured hell 
as divided into ten ilepartmenta ruled over by oa mai^y kings^ 
and Chinese fancy made Ti-tsang the superintendent of these 
functionaries. He thus becomes not so much a Saviour as the 
kindly superiotendent of a prison who preaches to the inmates 
and willingly procures their release. Then wc hear of siac Ti- 
tsangs, corresponding to the sis worlds of sentient beluga^ the 
gracious epirit being supposed to multiply his personality in 

* EihitlgKrhlu If inmiUl0d into Clmiw ^ Ti^tfoiig uid Jixfi » Ukfi JfpAms 
procTua^fttivs el tbe two ohainctDn. 

* In OftstKO. ZUp. L0L3-1S. Soo ioo Jehnftoo, EuddhiMi Chimt, rhsp vm. 

■ The Eiftli geddfu li knaim to tJie «sirlit»t Beddluft legeadi. The Buddhs 
t&lbd bar to witraf vhetl vittieg under tW Bo IM. 

* Three Bditu, uimlyBcd by Vtuer, fetvit cii KslutkfjrbliiL Tlw? m Nuijio, 
Nm. M. 05. 57. 
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order to miimtox to the wante of aU. Ue b often repto^nt^d 
as a monk, BteS in hand and with shaTtn head. Tlw 
Ihifl guiBf* ia not clear and it perhaps refers to hia previone births. 
But in the eighth centurj- a monk of Chiu Hua^ wan regaried 
as an inraniayon of Ti*tsang and after death hia body ^ gdded 
and enshrined as an ohject of worship. In later times the 
Bodhisattva was confused with the incarnation, to tins same 
way as the porUy fignre of Fu-tai, oomnioiily kno^ as the 
laughing Buddha, has been snhatitnted for Slaitroya m dutiDse 

iconography^ the colt of the six Jiioe became poplar. 
They were regarded as the deities of roads^ and t eir e giea 
ultimately aupereeded the ancient phaUie gpds of the aressways. 
In this martial country the Bodhisattva assumed yet another 
character as Shogun Jbo, a militimt priest riding on horseback 
and wearing a hc^lmfrt who became the patron saint o wamoEs 
and wits even Identified with the Japanese war gtxl^ a him. 
Until the seventeenth century Jbo was worshipped ptmcipaiiy 
by eoldiffr? and prieEtts, but anhsequetitly his colt ^ among 
all classes and in all diatricts. His henevolcnt activities os a 
jmide and saviour were mote and more emphasized I be heals 
sicknesB, be lengthens life, he leads to heaven, he saves from 
hell* ho even suffers as a substitute in heB and is the special 
protector of the souls of children amid the perils of the nniier- 
world Though this modem figure of Jizo la wrought with 
ancient materials, it is in tho main a work of Japanese senti- 
m^nt+ 

1 A ia t3,« pi.rtl<m of An bvi wW«h lilt, to li* of th- 

Bm Joluiirton. KmWtM* CA.». didp.. vm. « ^ ,4,w ™ . <™d 

■ ThpiB ii rtJM l™«l to think th-t oven in TurkeaUfl Kahltlfiufcllft ™ * god 

of TtNUid. V * 1. 1 

* In Anniupi tCMJ Jbu i* nproten™ oo bDFwsoftWt. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE BUDDHAS OF MAHAYANISM 

Tuts tuytfeology diti not grow up aronnd tho Buddha vitliout 
affecting the central ffgurcr. To underateuid the eitraoidinary 
changes of meaning both mythological and metaphysical which 
the word Buddha tmdergoea in Mahayanist theology wc must 
keep in mind not the personality of Gotama but the idea that 
he is one of fleveral euccfjsaiTe Buddkaa who for convonienoe 
may be counted as four, se^n or twenty-four but who roaliy 
form an mfinite Beriea extending without limit backwards into 
the past and forwards into the future^. Tliia belief in a oerica of 
Bnddhxvij produced a plentiful crop of imagiiiaiy personatltice 
and ako of Bpcculatione as to thoir connection with one another^ 
with the phenotnena of the world and with the human Bonl. 

In the Pali Canon llic Buddhas aritecedent to Gotama are 
introdiiocd much like ancient kings as part of the legendary 
history of this world. But in the Lalita-vistam (Chap. and 
the Lotus (Chap, vu) we hear of Buddhas, tieually described aa 
Tathagatas, who apparently do not belong to this world at all, 
but rule Tarious pojnta of the compass, or regions described as 
Buddha-fields (Buddha-kshetra). Their name$ are not the same 
in the different accounta and we remain da^^ded by an ondloHs 
panorama of an infinity of universes with an infinity of shining 
Buddhas, Ulamirialmg infinite space. 

Somewhat later five of these unearthly Buddhas wi^re formed 
into a pentad and described as Jinas* or Dhy^ni Bnddhaa 
(Buddhas of contemplation^ na^mely^ Vairocana^ Akchobhy^a^ 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. In the fully 
developed form of this doctrine these five personages are 

I la MBhB|»nailk. Sutr l J 0 tbs Buddlu iq %o ipf£«,k 401 ^ ifafr aUier Bciddlw 
who bKtt bfiifiii ia thi? laag of tiirfi put 4 i]<i wi[l he in thfr a( tlu hitEErq, 

^ Thatifijh Oh^rjjil Badfiha !■ Ihs titja mDvt fre^Dcatl^ oiWl m EinrcipfiHi woikft 
H would appear tkftt Jmm » mmr i|;Hl»l in S»nfktit woAm^ And in fut Dhy^ 
Baddbm al Wdlj knuwn witflidt NepA^W iltenit4l». RatiiAAAinbhA^ uhI Amo^ 
flihuidiULi AFB ruidj mentinud alwrt from tl» CdllM. Ajccariiag to 0«tty (Otfifi of 
ifori^ni BuddAton, pp. T7] t gtDilp of iLip iivclndiii^ th9 Jldi-Buddha htm—If 
liado! ihi tojao of VniruAttYft, fj wdr^ppe^L 
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produced by contemplation froni the -Buddha or on^naJ 
Buddha spirit and theroaclves produce various 
Bodhbattvaa, human Buddlms and goddesfles Lke Tai4. 
date when these beliefs first l)ocniue part of the aooepted 
Muhovana creed cannot be (Lied but probably the symmotTieal 
arrau^ment of five Buddhas is not atitonor to the tantno 

period^ of BviddMsni. 

The most important of the are Vairocana and Amitabha. 
Akahobhya is mentioned in both tbo Lotus and Smaller buk 
vati-vyfibft as the chief Buddha of the eastern quarter, and a 
work purporting to be a description of his paradise stdl extant 
in Chinese* ifl said to have been translated in the rime of the 
Eastern Han dymaaty. But even in the Far East he did not 
find many worahippeia. More enduring has been the glory o 
Veimeana who is the chief deity o£ the Shingon sect m Japan 
and is represented by the gigantic imago in the ta^mple at ^am. 
Tn Java he seems to have been regarded jw the pnnoipal and 
supreme Buddha, The namo ooeura in the ^havi^u m the 
designation of an otherwise unknown Buddha of lummoia 
attributes and in tbo Lotus we hear of a distant Buddha-worid 

called VaiitJcana-tasmi-protimandita, embellkbed by the rays 

of the 8un». Vairecana is clearly a derivative of Virocaim, a 
recogniied title of the sun in Sanskrit, and is rendered in Chinese 
bv Ta-jih meaning great Sum How this solar deity first cams 
to be regarded as a Buddha ia not known but the connection 
between a Buddha and light has always been rccogiuMd. Even 
the PaU texts represent Gotama as being luminous on eorao 
occasions and in the Mahayauist scriptures Buddhas are radiant 
and light-giving beings, surrounded by halos of prodigious ex^t 
and emitting flashes which illuminate the depths of apace, 'pe 
visions of inmunerablo imradisee in all quartern conti^ 
ieweUed stupas and lighted by refulgent Buddhas which art 
frequent in these works acem founded on astronomy valorized 
under the influence of the idea that there are milHons of umvereto 
oil equally transitory and unsubstantial. There is no reason, so 

* AW tb» .Sint l-ticd eivm und Vlahim wof»hipp«l in filfe form.. S» 
bekrw, Biwk eIuiiv nL w, 3 ad /n- 

■ m tbo cbindogy* tTp, nn. t na 8 «th* nun* ^ w 

mlnmdenii^sl thu iMoblng nt ProiipMti. V-rtctm. a tl» ot tn 

AmtA ia 8»m. Nile- ^ I* 8- 
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for OS 1 eec, to regan] Gotama as a mythical solar hero, biiJt the 
cc:le»tiat Buddhas^ clearly have many solar attributes. This ia 
natural. Solar deities am so abiindant in V*edic mythology that 
it ia hardly possible to be a bonevolent god withoot haviiig 
something of the character of tho sun. The stream of foreign 
leligions which Rowed into India from Bactria and Pt-raia aboot 
the time of the Christian em hionght new aspects of sun worship 
Such as ^lithra, Hchofl and ApoUo and stTCngthencd t he tendency 
to connect divinity and light. And this connection was peculiarly 
appropriate and obvious in the case of a Buddha, for Buddhas 
are clearly revealeiB and light-givers, conquerors of dnzkneas 
and dispellers of ignorance, 

Am i ta bha (or the Buddha of measureless light), risi tig suddenly 
from an obscuis origin, has like Avalokita and Vishnu become 
One of the great gods of Aaia, He is sjiso known as Amitiyus 
Or measureless life, and is therefore a god of light and immortaUty, 
According to both tho Lotus and the Smaller SukhavatC-vyuha 
he iB the lord of the western quarter but he is unknown to the 
Lalita-vistara. It gives the niler of the west a lengths' title*, 
which suggests a land of gardens. Now Panulise, which has 
biblical authority as a name for the place of departed spirits, 
appears to mean in Persian a park or enclosed garden and tho 
A vesta speaks of four heavens, the good thought Paradise, the 
good word Paradise, the good deed Paradiso and the Endless 
lights*. This last expruNiion bears a remoikable resembloncM} 
to the name of Amitabha and we can underatond that he should 
rule the wert, because it b the home to which tlie sun and 
departed spIritB go. AmitAbha’s Paradise is called Sukhavatt 
or Happy Land, In the Pnranas tho city of Varuija (who ia 
BU5i^‘ted of having a non-Indian origin) ia said to be situated 
m the west and is call&d Sukiia (linga P. and Vayu P ) or 
Mukhja (so Vishnu P. and others). The name Amitabha also 
occurs in tJie Vjshnu Parana bb tho name of a class of goda and 
It 13 cunouB that they are in one place^ associated with other 


WOJ^ erpraaaiTe of Ugki iiiiili u Ailiijft, prabhjl or teju. 

Cl34|)r Fi]j33paTa£rvajtfl.rij Lkna u imi tjlKliIjfi a, 

S«e fortJwr m shipter oa CfeatmJ ^ 

* VuluiD F„ Bcmk jiL chAjiL IL 
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deities called the Miikhyas, Tlie worship of AmitAbha^ so far 
as its history can be ttnoed, goes back to Samhap the teacher of 
N4g&rjuna, He iij said to have been a Siidni and his name seems 
un-lndlati. Tliia supporta the theory that thifl worship wiiS 
foreign and imported into India^. 

This w^or^Lip and the doctriTie on which it is based are an 
ahnost complete contradiction of Gotama^s teachings for they 
amount to thiap that religion coii.^ists in faith in Amitiibha and 
prayer to him , Ln retnm for w^hich ho wiU receive his followers 
after death in hte paradhie. Yet this is not a late travesty of 
Btiddbism but a relatively early deTClopment which must have 
begun about the Christian era. The principal worksi in which 
it ifl preached are the Greater Sukhiva^-vyuha or Description 
of the Happy Land^ translated into Chinese between L47 and 
1 Bd A.n.^ the lesser work of the ^amo name translated in 402 a.d. 
and the Sutra of meditation on Amitayus* translated m 424, 
The first of these works purports to be a discounse of ^I4kyamujii 
himself, delivered on the Vulture *0 Peak in answer to the 
questions of Ananda. He relates how innumerable ages ago 
there was a monk called Dharmfikara who^, with the help of the 
Buddha of that period^ made a vow or vows^ to become a 
Buddha but on conditions. That is to say ho rejected the 
Buddbohood to which he might become entitled uiileaa hia 
merits obtained certain advantages for others^ and having 
obtained Buddhahood on the^e conditiona he can now oanae 
them to be fulfilled. In other words he can apportion his vast 
store of accumulated merit to such persona and In such manner 
as he chooses. The giat of the coaditiona la that he should when 
he obtained Buddhahood be lord of a paradiae whose inhabitants 
hve in unbroken happiness until they obtain Nirvana, All w ho 
have thought of thia paradise ten times are? to be admitted 
therein p unless they have commit ted gricvcFussiiij and Amit^bha 
will appear to them at the moment of death so that thoir 
thoughts may not be troubled. The Buddha shows Aranda a 

* See Maw t Section qU Centml Amim, anil Gjnlnwedfil, 2U 30 ind 

fin fjiji * Th r mnji I hi4 . (ShirFflf-rji, p. 02 BLOd QtiiM. 

* Anutaynr^jiua-i^tm. All thnna workA ftT# tnmilatcd in OlA. Ffll. 

* PraaiJMna. Nat only AmJL&hlia hat all Bodhunttru (eaptieialLy AvaJcAlU 

tail Katliligftrhba} are niippolwtli to have mode sal'll Towa This idea is rvij common 
in CMUJI «l4 Japan blit boflk to lodian anm™. Sw LolUa, ixnr* 

Tens 3- 
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miracujoua vision of this paradise? and its joys are doserib^ ia 
language lecalling the account of Lhe Kew Jerusalem in the 
book of Re velation and^ though coar&or pleasnrtss ate eiclud&dp 
all the delights of the eye and ear, such aa gardena, 

flowerg, rivera and the aemg^ of bLrdfl await the faithful. 

The smaller Sukhavati-vynha, leprci^-nted as preached by 
S&kyamunj at Srivostij is occupied almost entirely with a 
description of the paradi&e. It marks a new dopartnre in 
definitely preaching salvation by faith only^ not by works, 
whereae the previous treatise, though dwelUJig on the efficacy 
of faith, also makes merit a requisite for life in heaven. But the 
shorter discourse says dogmatically ** Beings are not bom in 
that Buddha country aa a reward and result of good works 
performed in this present Ufe. Ko, nil men or women who hear 
and bear in mind for one^ two, thnee^ four, five* six or seven 
nights the name of Amitayus, when they come to dio^ Amit^yus 
will stand before them in the hour of death, they will depart 
this hfe with quiet minds and after death they w^ be bom in 
Paradlye.” 

The Amitkyur-dhyilna-autra ako purports to be the teaching 
of S&kyamuni and has an historical introduction eonnecting it 
with Queen Yaidehi and King Bimbisara. In theology it is more 
advanced than the other treatises: it is familiar with the doctrine 
of Dhanua-kaya (which will be discussed below) and it represents 
the rujenei of paradise as a triad, AmitayoB beuig assisted by 
Avalokita and MahaHthamapmpta^ Admission to the paradise 
can be obtained in various ways^ but the method recommended 
is the pmctice of a series of meditations which are described in 
detail. The system ia comprehensive, for salvation can be ob¬ 
tained by mere virtue with little or no prayer btit by a single 

invocation of AniMyiiA, which suffices to free from deadly aine. 

Strange aa Buch doetrinea appear when set beside the Pali 
texts, it is clear that in tlieir origin and even in the form which 
they assume in the larger Sukh^vatl-vyuha they are simply an 
exaggeration of ordinary Mahayanist teaching*. AiuMbha is 

^ Theflc- BodliUattvu iic mriiljoDK] bat W4Lhorat uueli \ji 

Gjfvial«r Siikhfcvjiti Tyahk 

* Ktviii In Hmsjmnub vrorbft miiih. om iKb NkiAnakitlki Sii733Hilii.'B ruolulMHi to 
bw&mfr A Buddlu, f DcrmBd u he Li^t on the grovatl bcfmv hm % KHHsla^ 

tn AmlilA's tdi*. Bn ma|YE« ta attiiii lhe tmlk, to enible niAfi^d t* 
the Hft dI tho world ui[] oatj UifD tn attain Ithimma, 
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merely ^ monk who dev'otes himnelf to the religious life, namely 
seeking bodhi for the good of othem* He differp from eveiy day 
deTotees only in the degree of ftonctity and succesa ohlained by 
his exertions^ The operations which he performs are nothing 
but examples on a Btnpeiidous flcale of purinilman^ or the 
nasignment of one*a own merits to othere. His panullfio^ though 
in popular esteem equivalent to the Persian or Cbriatian heaven> 
is not really so: strictly apeaking it b not an ultimate ideal but 
a blesiied region in which Nlrvanii may be obtained without toil 
or care* 

Though this teaching had brilliant succefis in CMna and 
Japan, where it atiU flourbhea, the wombip of Amlt^hha waa 
never predominant tn India, In Nepal and Tibet ho is one 
among inany deities: the Chinese pilgrims hardly mention him: 
his figure b not particularly frequent in Indian iconography^ 
and, except in the works composed gpedoHy in his honour, he 
appears os on incidental rather than a$ a neoessary figure. The 
whole doctrine is hardly strenuoua enough for Indians. To pray 
to the Buddha at the end of a sinful Ufe^ enter his paradise and 
obtain ultimate Nirvana in comfort is not only open to the same 
charge of egoism ob the Hinayana scheme of sajvation but is 
much easier and may lead to the abandonment ol religious efiort * 
And the Hindu^ who above all things likes to busy himself with 
bis own solvation, does not take kindly to these expedients. 
Numerous deities promise a long spell of heaven as a reward for 
the mere utterance of their names*, yet tlie believer continues 
to labour earnestly in ceremonies or meditation. It would be 
interestirig to know whether this doctrine of salvation by the 
utterance of a single name or prayer originated among Buddhists 
or Brahmans. In any case it is closely related to old ideas about 
the magic power of Vedic verses* 

The five Jinas and other eupernatural peraonugiea are often 
regarded ns manifestations of a single Buddha-foree and at 
last this force is personified as Adi-Buddha^* Tills admittedly 

'■ ^ FoufllkHr* liaiu f/n^ 

» The Bhiig»™d-gjt^ fiaih qttitr £k«riy ii» diwtriiiff of tJie de*Ui-bml prtyw 
(TUI, *^Ho whf> kfcVBi thii bwljr m 4 dejHkrti micierohMTng me In Kii 

LfeMt iiiQiQ 0 ntfl tJonisB tt> my WluiteVEr (nraa (of deity ) h* remfimbcrt w hen 

lirB fiitalty Ihveh tMi bodjp to thmt Lfl baTing b«m lued tq ponrJcr Offl It'* 

* iiw Mt Adi-BufldhA in Jl-ff. Awdgft in the aatnUnkXm (li* 71) cdadeioju 
tlLB dqctnim dI Idi-Budiihi^ ihenring th«t ihe Unn WM kmswa ibfn, cvefi 11 it 
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thGifltic fonQ ol BuddhiFta is and is rtjcordfid frym Ncpiil, 
Tibet (in the Kaiacakriir ftyslom) BJid Javft^ *v diatnbwtlon wWch 
that it was exported frorn BengalBut another form 
in which the Buddba-lorco is impersonal and analogous to tlie 
Parabrahma of the VedAnta iu omch older. Yet when this 
philosophic idea ii? expnss&ed in popular language it cjomes vety 
near to Tlieiem. As Kem has pointed out^ Buddha is not called 
Dova or Israra in the Lotus simply beoanse ho is above soch 
beinga. lie declairefl that he has existed and will oiist for 
mcalculable ages and has preached and will preach in imimner- 
able millionB of worlds, Hia birUt liero and bis niirajia aio 
illusory^ kiodly devices which may help w'cak diaciplcs but do 
not mark the tool begitming and end of hb activity. This Lmphea 
a view of Buddha’s personality which is more procUoly defined 
in the doctrine known os 'Jrik&ya or the thrw bodies* and 
expounded in the Mahayana-sntralankara, the x^wakening of 
Faith, the Suvarna-prabhaaa afitra* atid many other worl^. It 
may be stated dogmatically as follows„ but it assnmee somewhat 
divergent forms according os it is treated theologically or meta¬ 
physically. 

A Bnddha has three bodies or forms of existence. The first 
is the Dharma-kikya, which is the essence of aU Bnddhas^ It is 
true knowledge or Bodhi. It may also be described as ^Jirvona 
and also as the one permanent reahty underlying all phenomena 
and all individuals, Tho second the Sambhoga-klLya, or body 

feuutl mst the pmrke dcj^cuitic setm wbkh it te^nifrd UlcT- Hli ii ik&t 

AO 9 E>e b«ciii]ld ft UndiUia Without mn. eqiupmc^t (BiMbhiim]! of ment and 
Siuh an equipment aan doJj bit ubtuiaed ifom * pTCOuni Blld4b« 
and IbiMYtuR the serun iif BuddhAB mofit extend inilnktjf:l!j bflbokw«rda 

* For thic piordcrsce ot tlm doctiiiH m iRedlKirai Bfn^! IL K. 

Elaumi la KMa Qvlhtrt^ wJi^ch la hovpr«r ppuidn^ uf pnmfaiQ 
DhArmA. or Nir&nj&uik oi ttie FufEjuh DceiiiB %a be oqulvohriLt to 

nuddiuL- 

till*' Adi-BuddfiB- ii ideutified wHh VAjrwtt'fK or ^hdidr#. 

iithougb ihe» beinga m uthierwUs Ai Bodh^ltvA^ Thb appcAz# 

uukifiioua to tbo piwednrie m BmduUm hy which & dexoitt d^Ures 

that hii ApmiAl duitj ib nil th# godm «id the iMpprUUa ifunt- 

^ ii WOtiM Bppoar thAt «>lDis of tJm TuitTtti IrrAt o£ fixt bqilk«, tildinj? to the 
thm hne flvep othm vuch U the AnukdAki^B, VajinhAyA wl S’r&kihiTBkMyn^ 
For Ukk diKtriuB we ecptrcmUy Do U VaUm FooflAtn, J.lLA.i?. pjv 
ADdJriu^, mS^pp. 2StS, Jigi-inpdiuiD-iEiki^Ui&hJBkirbA cdTib^ Btsddhuia, 
devjibe& four, S» Huth, Ott* d. JJ^d, m A Moa^f^ki^ voL TL. pp, [Tfmliiuiii 

alflo to iivhiR hemgf ihM bodinL ih* K&tmsA^AHTii, UtkgaL Ami 

* TmudAtW into ChmHe by Dharmazikiih* betwaon 3»7 and 439 
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of onjoymeat, that is to say the radiant and Buperhuman form 
in which Buddha® appear in their poradiaea or when otherwiae 
manifeating theniKelvcs iiicoleatial splendour. The third is the 
XuTD&na-k^ya, or the body of tnuisfomifltion, that is to say 
the human form worn by SAkyaiunQi or any other Buddha and 
regarded as a transfonnation of bis true nature and nlnjOBt a 
distortion, because it is so partial and inadei^iiAto an expression 
of it. Later theology regards Ajuitahha, AmitAyua and Sikya* 
muni as a series corresponding to the thiw bodies. Aniit4bha 
does not really express the whole Pharma-k&ya, which is 
incapablo of pei^i^catlon, but when he is aocuratoly dis¬ 
tinguished from Amitayus (and frequently they are regarded aa 
^onyins) he is made the mote remote anrl ethereal ol the two. 
Amitdyus with his rich ornaments and his flask containing the 
wator of eternal life is the ideal of a splendidly beneficent saviour 
and represents the Sambhoga-kAya^. S&kyantnni is the same 
beneficent being shrank into human form. But this is only one 
aapect, and not the most important, of the doctrine of the three 
bj^es. We can. easily understand the Sambhoga-ldlya and 
Nirrakna-kAya: they coireapoud to a deity such as Vishnu and 
hia incarnation Krishna, and they am puzzling in Buddhism 
simply becauaa we think natumlly of the older view (not entirely 
discarded by the Mahayana) which makes the human Buddha 
the crown and apex of a aeries of fives that find in him their 
fulfilment. But it Is less easy to understand the Bharma-k&ya. 

The word should perhaps be translated as body of the law 
and the thought onginallj underlying it may have been that 
the easential nature of n Buddha, that which makes him n 
Buddha, is the law which ho preaches. As we might say, the 
teacher fives in hia teaching r whde it aurvivea, he is active and 
not dead. 

The change from metaphor to theology is illustrated by 
Hstioii Chuang when he states* (no donbt quoting from hia 

I edition of the Pitakas) that Gatama when d3'ing said to those 

around him *‘Say not that the Tathkgata i® tindcrgoing final 

» Th# pratetype e# Uia if foflznd in tbr Pali C^n, for ibd BtiddJia 

•ay« (Xthiporinlb. Sut. in. iSj that wbm h# apsmn among tlm difiennt —r-i «t 
god* liii lomi uid voitso am mmiior to ihoim 

* WAttms, Tul. n. pi, ^ “fipiiitiu] " ii Fa-tbSa in CbinoiB, Dlunn«, 

k&yo. Anothar poioagn fa quoted to the rfltet that “henenliirth Uw olwcxvancea 
of all mj diidplu nooctilata tlw Tatbogata'* Fa-tbSn, ctrnial utd uapstfahable,*' 

a 


n. D. 
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extinction ^ hia BpirituaJ preieace abidea for ever onchiu^able.” 
This apparently corre^fponds to tbe passage in tbo Pali €^on^ 
which nmfl may be that io i&omc of yon the thought may 
arise, the word of the Master b ended: we have no fooie a 
teacher. But it ia not thus that you should regard it. The tratha 
and the rule* which I have set fortlip let them, after I am goncj 
be the Teacher to you.** But in Buddhist wtilingB, induding 
the oldest Pali text^^ Dharma or Dhamma has anot her important 
meaning. It slgniBcs phenomenon or mental state (the two Wing 
identical for on idealistic philosophy) and ccunprisca both the 
external and the internal world- Now the Dhanna-kAya is 
emphatically not a phenomenon bnt it may be regarded as the 
Bubstiatum ot totality of phenomena or as that which gives 
phenomena w hatever reality they possess and the double use 
of the word dhorma rendered such divagationa of meaning 
easier*. Hindus have a tendency to identify being and know* 
ledge. According to the Vedanta philosophy he who knows 
BrahmauT knows that he himself is Brahman and therefore ho 
actually is Brahmou. In the same way the true body of the 
Buddha is prajM or knowledge By tJuB is meant a knowledge 
which transcends the distinction between subject and object and 
which sees that neither animate beings nor inanimate things 
have individuality or separate existence* Thus the Dharma- 
kaya being an intelligeneQ which sees the illusory quality of the 
world and al$o how the illusion originates^ may be regarded as 
the origin and ground of all phenomena. As such it is also called 
TathAgata-garbha and Dharma-dhAtu, the matrix or atorehom^ 
of all phenomena. On the other hand, hmsmoeb as it is beyond 
them and implies their unreaUty.it may also be regarded as the 
anmhiUtion of all phenomena^ in other words os Nirvana. In 
fact the Dharma-kaya (orEhuta-tathata) is sometimes^ defined 
in words similar to those which the Pali Canon makes the 
Buddha me when a^ked if the Perfect Saint exists after death— 
**it is neither that which Is existonco nor that which is noU' 

1 Blidiiparimb, Sat VI, L 

* SqmeUini^ Jim ila r im^ht iup[»a hi U thmk uid thiog wi?it! pro- 

nonpoffd m tUfl Huiu nnJ ^ vcie b^Jlewd to tJbmt which wv cui t hmk. 

^ S« Aihi^aAiiwriti erajOA-panjiiita, IT. djw b^gianiit^ 

* It hi in tkii hat poiiit tk&t no hkhirinr intettiggnM eu fsUiQW tkt ihlirQghI cf 

1. 

* Tht AwtktmuQ trf FmiA^ T^itacc SiuuM. p, 59. 
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exiBtence, nor tliat wMch is at once eidstcnoe and non-existeQce 
nor that which is neither existence nor non-existence.” In mom 
thwlogieal langoage it may be said that according to the general 
opinion of the Mahayaniats a Buddha atfcams to Ninmna by 
the very act of becoming a Buddha and ia themfoie beyond 
everything which we call eixiatence. Yet the campaBsion whioh 
he foek for mankind and the good Karma which he has accmno- 
lated cause a hnraan image of him {NinnhpadtAya) to appear 
among men for their mstraction and a superhuman imago, 
perceptible yet not material, to appear in Paradise. 


9—a 





CHAPTER XIX 


MAHAYANIST METAPHYSICS 

Tirra the theory of the three bodies ^ especially of the Dharina- 
kiya, b bound ap with a tbeoiy of ontology, Metaphyiiiefi 
became a passion among the travellers of the Great Vehicle na 
psychology had been in earlier tinier. They may indeed bo 
reproached with being bad Buddhists since they insisted on 
speculating on ihosc questions which Gotama had deoiored to 
be improhiable and incapable of an answer in human langua^^ 
He refused to pronounce on the whence, the whither and the 
nature of things^ but bade his diaciplea walk in the eightfold 
path and analyse the huEnfUk mind, because such analysis con- 
duces to spiritual progress. India was the iaat country in the 
world w^hore sneh reatrictioiis were likely to he observed. Much 
Mobayanist literature is not religious at all but simply meta- 
phjnsics treated in an authoritative and ecclesiastical roatm^r^ 
The nature and origin of the world are discussed os freelj'' os in 
the VedAnta and with eimilor results; the old ethics and psy¬ 
chology receive scant attentiuup Yet the difference is less than 
might be ouppof^ed. Anyone who reads these ticadses and 
notices the number of apparently eternal beings and the talk 
about the universal mind is Hkely to think the old doctrine that 
nothing boa on htman or ^nlt bos been forgotten« But this 
impression is not correct; the doctrine of Nairdtmyam is aeserted 
BO uncompromiBiiigly that from one point of view it may be 
said that even Buddhoa do not exist. The meaning of this 
doctrine is that no being or object conteius an unchangeable 
permanent eelf, w'hieh Utcs unaltered in the same or in diffeicut 
bodies. On the contrary individual existences consist of nothing 
but a collectiou of skondhas or a sanMnaf a auccesstou or senes 
of mental phenomena. In the Pali books this doctrine is applied 
chiefly to the soul and psychological enquiries. The Mahavana 
applied it to the external world and proved by ingenions flign- 
ments that nothing at oil exists. Similarly tlie doctrine of 
Karma is maintained, though it ia seriously mcxUiied by the 
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adjtiissioii that m^rit can tM transferred from one personality 
to another. The Mahayana continued to teach that an act once 
pcrforraed afEccta a particular series of mental states until its 
effect b exhausted, or in popular language that an individual 
enjoys or suffers through a series of births the conseq^uences 
of previooB acts. Even the instance of Aiait&bha’s paradise, 
though it strains the doctrine of Kamta to the utmost, does 
not reptidiate it, For the believer performs an act—to wit, 
the invocation of Amit&bba—to which has been attached the 
wonderful result that the performer is robom in a blessed state. 
This is not esaentially dffleicnt from the idea found in the Pali 
Canon that attentions paid to a Buddha may be rewarded by 
a happy rebirth in heaven*. 

Mahayanist metaphysics, like all other departments of this 
theology, are beset by the difficulty that the authorities who 
treat of them are not always in accord and do not pretend to 
be in accord. The idea that variety is permissible in belief and 
conduct is deeply rooted in later Buddhism; there are many 
vehicles, some lietter thEui othciB no doubt and some ve^^ 
ramshackle, but all are capable of conveying their passengers 
to salvation. Nominally the Mabayuna was divided into only 
two schools of philosophy; pmctically every important treatbo 
propounds a system with features of it* own. The two schools 
are the Yogteiras and Madhyamikas*. Both are idealists and 
deny the reality of the external world, but whereas the Yogac&ras 
{also called VijAhuavadiiis) admit that Vijillma or coruciousQoss 
and the series of states of which it consists are real, the Madhya- 
niikas refuse the title of reality to both the subjective and ifas 
objective world and hence gained a reputation of being completa 
nihilists. Probably the M&dhyamrkaB ore the older school. 

Both schools attach importance to the distinction between 
relative and absolute knowledge. JElclative knowledge is true for 
human beings living in the world: that is to say it is not more 
false than the world of appearance in which they live. The 
Hlnayanist doctrines are true in this sense. Absolute knowledge 

* ioi IT^ ^7, tbrfi- Buddiukjrayi luft bwa liid up tiiy 

Coifid* tlie fmlth (who bod iHYun him his lufi did&I] i. kAnM cudoundiiig to ifrujtth 
uf tq good fartuufip to good Id iks inhmianti cf Anufll, lOd of botci^ibii 

* Btriieilj 0pe&kmg Mudhyimtlu i§ the nunc ol the KihtwL MadhjuiiUu of Iti 

■dherrat*. Both form^ ue mpod. tf. >■ MidKy mm 
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rifles above tbc world of appeorance and is altogether trot but 
(lifRcTilt to oipiesa in words. The Yogiiciira makes thi™ 
diviHions, diTiding the inferior knowledge into two. It dis¬ 
tinguishes first illusory knowledge {pania-lpita) such aa misting 
a piece of rope fora snake or belief in the osJstenee of individual 
flonis. Secondly knowledge which depends on the lolations of 
thinga (partitonirfij and which though not. absolutely wrong ia 
necesaarily limited, such as lielief in the real esistenoe of ropes 
and anak^. And thirdly absolnto knowledge (ponVneApanwa). 
which underatands sJl things as the manifestation of an nnder- 
lying principle. The Madhyamikas m ote aim ply divide knowledge 
into samiTib'-Mf^ and paramdr/An-sfl/ya, that is the truth of 
everj'day life and tranBoendental truth. The world and ordinary 
religion with its doctrines and inj unctions about good works are 
real and true aa sami’ft/i" hnt in absolute truth (■paramdrthtmi) 
we attain Nirvana and then the world with its human Buddhas 
and ite gods exists no more. The word iiLnyam Or that 

is toid, is often used as the equivalent of paTamdrthain, Void 
must be understood as meaning not an abySfl of nothingness 
but that which is found to be devoid of all the attribute which 
wo try to ascribe to it. The world of ordinary experience ia not 
void, for a great number of statements can be made about it, 
but absolute truth ia void, because nathing whatever can be 
predicated of it. Yet even this colourlcsa designation is not 
perfectly accurate^, because neitbor being nor not-being can bo 
predicatod of absolute truth. It is for this reason, namely that 
they admit neither being nor not-being but something between 
the two, that the foUowcrs of N&garjnna are known aa the 
MAdhyamlknB or school of the middle doctrine, though the 
European reader is tempted to say that their theories are 
oxticme to the point of being a rcdutlio ad atmirdum of the 
whole system. Yet though much of their logic seems late and 
useless sophistry, its affinity to early Buddhism cannot be denied. 
The fourfold proposition that the answer to certain questions 
cannot be any of the statements “is,** *‘is not,’* “both is and 
IB not,” ‘^neither is nor is no-t,” is part- of the earliest known 
stratum of Buddhism. The Buddha himself is represented aa 

^ un Lti nn TijitBTViHn Bianvun {tt bhflTCli UUwruU 

nobEflyMn (idti p»jn4ptf4rih>m ta katbrAtc, "It ckwoC be mUhI void or not 
TOM or bolb or nettbet but la order Ia Mmobow IbiUnUi Jt, k u epUed 
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saying^ that moat pe^ople hold either to a belief in being or to 
a belief in not being* But neither belief is passible for one who 
cOD^ders the question Tsith full knowledge* “That things have 
being is one extremo: that thingH have no being ia the othor 
extreme^ Tliese extremoB have been avoided by the TathAgata 
and it is a middle doctrine that he teachea^ ” namely g, dependent 
origination aa explained in the chain of twelve links. The 
Madhyamika tlieory that objects have no absolute and inde¬ 
pendent exiBtence but appear to esdst in virtue of their relations 
is a restatement of this ancient dictum. 

The MRh ayimkt doctors find an ethical meaning in their 
negations* If thing s posseas^ed real, absolute, self- 

determined eiistcnco, then the four truths and e$rpeeially the 
ceasation of suSeiing and attamment of sanctity would be 
impossible. For if things were due not tu can 3 ation but to their 
own self-determining nature (and the Hindus always seem to 
understand real esistonce in this sense) ceagation of evil and 
attainment of the good would be alike impossible: the four 
Noble Truths Imply a world which Is in a state of constant 
becoming, that is a world wiiich is not really existent- 

But for all that the doctrine of as stated in the 

Madhyamika aphorisnia ascribed to Nagarjuna leaves an im¬ 
pression of audacious and ingenious sophistiy. After laying 
down that every object in the world osistd only in relation to 
every other object and has no sclf-eadatence, the treatise pro¬ 
ceeds to prove that re^t and motion ate alike impossible. We 
speak about the path along which wc are ps^mg but there ia 
rcall 3 " no such thing, for if we divide the path accurately, it 
always proves eeparahle into the part which has been passed 
over and the part which will be paHseiJ over- There k no part 
which IS being passed over, Tliia of course amounts to a denial 
of the e.vistencse oE present time* Time eonsisla of past and 
future separated by an indivkiblo and immeasurahlje instant. 
The minimum of time which has any meaning for us impUcfl 
a changep and two elements^ a former and a subsequent. The 
present minute or the present hour are faJJaciou^ expressions*- 

I aun- Nit- xxn. 00. la 

* OoUnm, tbi of Uw Nyiym philoiopJiy* idmitted the to™ di Lhfr 

ATfuniRntl. ftgairut the crtltcpq® oi pi^mat time but tlmp u a dJ 

ShuiTdrti] Bodgoixi in hu Fhih^opky oj niL l pu mh^ 

lh4 q-mtioa. 
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Ther&fore no one cvct k passing along path. Again you cannot 
logically eay tlmt the poRsser ih p^ing, for the eentenoo is 
redundant: the verb adds nothing to the noim and t'ice versa: 
but on the other hand yon clearly cannot fsay that the non- 
passer IS passing. Again if you aay that the passer and the 
passing are identical, you overlook the distinction between the 
agent and the act and both become unreal. But you cannot, 
maintain that the iiusaer is different from the peeing, for a 
passer os distinct from passing and passing as distinct from a 
pos^r have no meaning. “But how can two entities eslst at 
allp if they esiE?t neither as idontieal with one another nor as 
different from one another 

The above^ thougb mnch abridged, gives an idea of the logic 
of these autms. They proceed to show that all manner of t hings, 
0 ueh as the five Bkandhas, the elements, contact, attachment * 
fire and fuel, ori^ation, continuation and extinctioti have no 
real existence, SimiiaT reasoning then applied to religious 
topics: the world of transmigration as ivell as bondage and 
Kberation are declared non^xiatent. fn reality no soul is in 
bondage and none is teleaaed^ Similarly Karma, the Buddha 
himselfr the four truths, Nirvana and the twelve links in the 
chain of causation are all tmieal. This is not a declaratioa of 
sceptic^m. It means that the Euddha as a human or celestial 
being and Nirvana as a state attainable in this world are con^ 
ceivablo only in connection with this world and therefore^ like 
the world, unreal. No religions idea can enter into the unreal 
(that is the practical) life of the world uiilefia it is itself arueal- 
Tbifl Bounds a topsy turvy aigumont but it ia really the eame as 
the Advaita doctrine. The Vedanta is on the ono hand a sebeme 
of salvation for liberating aoub which transmigrate unceasingly 
in a world ruled by a pereonol God. But when true Imowledge 
iJB attained, the soul sees that it is identical with the fligheat 
Brahman and that souIb which are in bondage and God who 
rules the world are iUusiomi like the world itself* B ut the Advaita 
hoe at least a verbal superiority over the Madhyamika philosophy, 
for in its terminology Brahman is the real and the existent con¬ 
trasted with the world of iUusion. The result of giving to what 
the Advaita calls the real and existent the name of Itinyatd or 

^ The OuUdiy* [iMIwphj mMkM A nmUv it«lQi&t!£l, thoagh for di/Eerent 

eeXLOUQii. 
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void Ie dj^eoncertlug^ To say that evt^ry thing wlt-hont dl&Linetion 
ii^ non-0xiijt£ut b miicli iho Eomo as saying that c!'Vi>r 3 rthing is 
existent. It only means that a wrong sense is habitnatly giYen 
to the word exist, as if it meant to be self-contained and without 
rebtion to other objects. Unless we con make a verbal contrast 
and assert that there is something which does exist, it seems 
futile to Insist on the unreality of the world. Yet this mode of 
thought is not confined to text-booka on logiCn It inTitdes the 
aeriptures, and appears (for inatanco) in the Diamond Cutter* 
wliich is aim one of the most venerated boohs of devotion in 
China and Japan. In this work the Buddha expLams that a 
Bodhisottva must resolve to deliver all living beings and yet 
must understand that after he baa thm delivered inriumerablo 
beings, no one has been delivered. And whyl Because no one 

to be called a BodMsattva for whom there exiata the idea of 
a beings or person^ Similarly a saint does not think that he is 
a aaint, for if fie did so thinks ho would believe in a self, and a 
person. There occur continually in this work phra^ies in 
the fallowing form: what was preached as a Htore of merits that 
was preached aa no store of merit* by the Tath^gata and theinN 
foie it b called a store of merit. If there existed a stole of merit, 
the TatiiAgata would not have preached a store of merit,” That 
is to say^ if 1 uiiderstaud this dark language rightly, accumulated 
merit ifl part of the world of llluijioD w^hieh wo live in and by 
speaking of it as he did the Buddha implied that it, like every¬ 
thing cl^ in the w^orld, b really non-existent. Did it belong to 
tfie spheio of absolute truths he would not have spoken of it aa 
if it wore one of the things commonly but erroneously auppew^ied 
to exbt» Finally we are told of the highest knowledge ”Ev6n 
the smallest thing b not known or perceived them; therefore it 
ie called the highest perfect knowledge/* That is to aay perfect 
knowledge transcends all liistinctions; it recognises the illusory 
naiure of all individuality and the truth of samenesS;, the never- 
changing one behind the ever-elmnging many. In this sense it 
b said to perceive nothing and know nothing. 

One might expect that a philosophy thus prone to use the 

* VAjrHch«(lik^ Sw S.B.E. roL XUHU It wu Inuulutc^ mUf hj 

KamlrftjrTjh 

* Or in oOkt mpeUtiiillfl tif thfi wrafl lonnuln, htri^ [de^ guoil ihm^ 
etc-* eEc. 
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language oI cstremo nihilbm would slip into a deAtractive, or 
at IcaAt negative syatem- But Mahayanism was puBcd equiuly 
Btronglv in the oppsite direction by the ppnlnr and myth^ 
logical‘elementfl which it contained and woe on the whole 
inclined to thdom and even plythewni q\iito m mach as to 
atheism and ncosniiam. A modem Japanese writer^ says that 
Dharma-kaya ‘' may Ije considered to be equivalent to the 
Christian conception of the Godhead ,** This is excossive as a 
historicai statement of the view current in India during the early 
tsenturicB of our era, hnt it does seem Imo that Dharma kaya was 
made the equivalent of the Hindu conception of Param Brahma 
and also that it is very nearly equivalent to the Chinese Tao*. 

The work called Auwtfiftiwff of FaUh^ and ascribed to 
Aavaglioeha is not extant in Sanskrit but was translated into 
Chinese in SSSa.n. Its doctrine is practically that of the 
Tc^ilcAia school and this makes the ascription doubtful, but it 
is a moat imprtant treatise. It ia regarded as autborilative m 
China and Japan at the present day and it iliustratea the triple 
tendency of the Mahayana toward metaphysics, mythology, 
and devotional piety. It dBclsrea that faitli has four aspects. 
Three of these are the three Jewels, or Buddha, the Law and 
the Church, and cover between them the whole field of religion 
and morality as generally understood. The exposition is tinged 
with a fine unselfish emotion and tells the believer that though 
he should strive not for his own emancipation but for the 
salvation of others yet he himself receives unselfish and super¬ 
natural assistance. He is reroemhered and guarded by Buddhas 
and Bo«lhiftattvaa in all quarters of the Universe w’ho are 
eternally trying to liberate mankind by various eipcdienta 
(upaya). By expedieut is meaut a modified presentment of the 
tmth, which Is easier of comprehension and, if not the goal, at 
least on the road to it, such as the Paradise of Amitabha*. 

t S*y«-E^ EJlukkw* $trm£>MM s/a BvddhUi p- 47. 

* ior « dmple pAreaiiaiTB ■tmteinKit. o[ tit™ «li«trDK dnctrmeB » 
FVijtfTnir.p little bcxilc Called Wu-ITei bj H- EoraL 

» from the CM?™ by TciUro 1900. Tbe mimt 

be nnt with ajw, w iUirtciDent uee ot tbe worii JdVif mjlnd ha ttiisUQdicntucIlii^ 

* AeKbg^'e VCHb MakSlfAfha^^iUTdlankdnM Uld traiu^ted bf S. lAri] 

whkib COT-era moi'b the mms ground ia eilaiit in Saneknt mm Tell bm in Chinee^ 
And TibeUuk tnuMlAllimi- It b m. keid end antbEEnlAtii e trutijK hat doe* not 
Appear tD Hatb cvmr hetn populAJ, Of t4> be WTW in the Fat EuL Fm Ycfgiwa 
fee aIio J/hj/oHi 1004, 370. 
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But the remaining aspect of faith, which is the one that the 
Qiiit hf^r puts first in his enunieHitioiip and treats at great leng^f is 

believe In the fiTTniaitiental truth, that is to think joyfully 
of suchness.^’ By axichness (in Sanskrit in Chinese 

Ck^ju) IS meant absolute truth as contrasted with the relative 
truth of ordinary eacperienoe^* The wotti ia not Llluminating nor 
likelv to ejtcite religious emotion and the most that can be said 
fqr it b that it is less dreary than the void of N^garjima, 
Another and more positive synonym is dharftia-dhdtiit the all- 
embracing totality of things- It is only through our ignorance 
and subjectivity that things appear distinct and individuate. 
Could we transcend this Buhjectlvity^ isolated objeeLs would 
cease to exist. Things in their lundamentBl nature cannot be 
named or explained: they arc beyond the range of language and 
perception t they have no Bigns of distinction but posaesa absolute 
iamenesfl {samata). From this totality of things nothing can be 
excluded and to it nothing can lie added. Yet it b also siinyatiip 
negation or the voidp because it cannot bo said to possess any 
of the attributes of the world vm live in; neither existence nor 
non-existeneep nor unity nor plurality can be predicted of it. 
According to the celebrated formula of X&gAi^uua known as 
the eight Nos then? is in it neither production {uipdda) nor 
destruction (ue^heda) nor annihilation (niradha) nor persistence 
{sannid) nor unity (dtdrt/io) nor piurallty (wd?idrfAa) nor coming 
in (d^fnanu) no/going out But when we pensive 

that both subject and object are unreal we also see that suehneaa 
iB the one reality and from that point of view it may be regarded 
as the Dbarma-k&ya of all Buddhas. It also called Tathagata- 
garbba, the womb or etore-hoiwe of the Buddha, from which ali 
individual existences are evolved under the law of causationp 
but thb aapeet of it is already affected by ignorance, for in 
Bhfita-tathat4 as known in the light oi the highest truth there 
is neither causation nor production^ The Yog4c4ra employs the 
word iunijatd (void), though nut ao much as its sUter school 
but it makes spectal use of the term utiyu-mjSiTid, the receptacle 
or store of conBciouaness. This in so far as it is Buperindividual 
is an aspect of snehneas, hut when it affirms and particularises 
itself it becpmes dm, that is the human mind, or to be more 

1 The dlictas™ fli in SslbiT^tihu, nx S iwmi io reeori 

phua of the*e fpwdlfttioilL 
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acciirAte the substratiim flf the human mind fmm which Sb 
deTclnped Tnan<», or the principle uf will, self-conseioufineas and 
seJf ivffinDation. Simibdy the Vedinta philorophy, though it 
has no temi coneaponding to dfoyfl'djfidflo, in famihai with the 
idea that Brahman is in one aspect immeasurable and all* 
embracing but in another is infinitesimal and dwells in the 
human heart: or that Brahman after creating the world entered 
into it. Again another aspect of siichnm La enlightenment 
(W/ii), that is absolute Imnwlcdge free from the limitations of 
subject and object. “is tho universal Dharma-kaya of the 
Tathagataa” and on account of this all Tathagatas am spoken 
of as abiding in onlightemnent fl This enlightenment may 

be negative {as iunyditi) m tho sense that it tranjweridH all 
relations but it may also be affirmative and then "it transfoniifl 
and unfolds itself, whenever conditions are favourable, in the 
form of a Tathilgata or some other form in order that all beings 
may be induced to bring their store of merit to maturity''." 

It will be seen from Uie above that the absolute truth of the 
Mahayaniiits variea from a severaly metaphyaical conception, 
the iridescribable thing in itself, to flomething very like an all- 
pervading benevolent essence which from time to time takea 
shape in a Buddha. And here we see how easy is the transition 
from tho old Buddhism to a form of pantheism. For if we admit 
that the Buddha is a superhuman inteUigence appearing from 
time to time according to a certain law, we add little to this 
Htatement by saying that the cRsenoe or spirit of the coamoa 
manifests itself from time to time as a Buddha. Only, such 
words as essencs or spirit are not really correct. The world of 
individuals is the same os the highest truth, the same as the 
Dhamia-kaya, tho same as Nirvana. It is only through tgnornnoe 
that it appears to be different and partieulari*ed. Ignorance, 
the eseenoe of which consists in believing in the distinction 
between subject and object, is also colled defilement and tho 
highest truth passes through various stages of defilement ending 
with that where under the influence of egoism and [lasaion the 
external world of particulars is helieved to be evciythiug. But 
the various stages may influence one another* so that under a 
higher influence the mind which ta involved in subjectivity 

* fff FoAih, TeitATo Satulki^ pp, i6!S 

* Tbv pracseai ii gpofinJIj «iUd VAlUU or 
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begins to long for Xiiraim, Yet Nirvuna b not ^methiug 
different from or Iwyond the world of experience; it does not 
really involve ajmihilfltipn of the skandhas. Jn^t aa in tho 
Advaila be who has the true knowledge eef^e that he himiwlf 
and every tiling else is BtahmaJif eo for the Blahajatiist all things 
are seen fi* NinraiiAp lo fte the Dherma-kAya- Ft eometimes^ 
said that there are four kinds of Nir^'ana (ol abiMslnte Niri'atnap 
which ia a Bynonjna of the Dharma-kAya and in that sens^ 
uniTCTsally present in all beiEig&+ (5) upadhiseaha-nirvana, the 
state of enhglitennient which can be attained during life, while 
the body with iU limitations Btill remainap (c) anupadhi^esha- 
nirv &na , a higher degree of the same state attained after death 
when the hmdraneea of the body are removed, (d) Nirvana 
withaut abode or apratishthita-nirvAna. Those who attain to 
this understand that there m no real antithesis between SamsAra 
and Nirvana^: they do not seek for reel or emancipation but 
devote themselves to beneficont activity and to leading their 
fellows to salvation^ Although these statementa that Nirvana 
and faamsaTa are the same are not at all in tho manner of the 
older Buddhism, yet this ide^d of disintereated activity combined 
with Nirvana is not ineoiwistofit with the portrait of Gotama 
preserved in the Pah Canon. 

The Mahayanist Buddhism of the Far East makes free use 
of BUch phrases as the Buddha in the hearty the Buddha mind 
and the Buddha nature. Thftse seem to reproBcnt such Sanskrit 
terms as Buddhatva and Bodhieitta which can receive either 
an ethica! or a meUiphyBiceil emphasis. The former line of 
thought is well Bhowm in S&ntideva^ who tieata BodMcitta as 
the initial impulse and motive power of the religiaus life, com¬ 
bining intellectual illumination and imeelfish devotion to the 
good of others. Thus tegarded it is a gddiiig and stirndating 
principle somewhat analogous to the Holy Spirit in Christianity^ 
But the Bodhieitta is also the essential quality of a Buddha 
(and the Holy Spirit too is a member of the Trinity) and in so 
far a$ a man has the Bodhieitta he ia one with all Buddhas. 

• VEjS&uttiAm Siitr*. Oii»a» Tflrit™ qtaoted hj Triltro Snstiki OiOltHu of 

AlohdiAna Enmi4mr Apparently m 

BuSdhjit Upwii ii th* form- 

■ tho Mui!byiiJiii}» ^^ftMt^l fxsv. 10} tlut ih™ u ao dEfferenc* htXvmi 

SftJlMart and NirviiiiL Vt- RabindmnAib Ta^jnrLv p^ 160 - 10 *. 

* BpdbinuyHVfttAni is cidfod pnOflt «£ ti? IkwiMcWl*, 
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This conceptioD is perhaps acconda^ in Buddhism bat it i» also 
as old as the tfpaiiUhads and only another fom oi the dOTtrine 
that the spirit in every man (antaiylunjii) » identical with tlm 
Suprome Spirit, It is developed in many worts still popular in 
the Far East^ and was the fundamental thesis of Bodhidharma, 
the founder of the Zon school. But the practical character of 
the Chinese and Japanese has lod them to attach more import- 
anco to the moral and irrtelfectual side of this doctrine than to 
the metaphysical and pantheistic ride, 

1 X,j. tiM P'na'i hjin li lun tN*iijio, 130*^ t™iwU<*d fmni XAgidw*- 

ud '■»**> Slhiimii»ti {Stajio, 

isa»y. 


CHAPTER XX 


MAHAYANIST SCRIPTURES 

III Bl previous chapter I have diBctiftsefl the Pali Canon and I 
ehall ^pbeoquontly have somethiiig to say about the Chin^ 
and Tibetan Canons^ which are libraries of religious and edifying 
works rather than sacred books pinnlar to the Vedae or tbo 
Bible. My present ohjeot is to speak of the Sanskrit literature, 
chiefly sutraa^ irhidi appeared contemporanjcoufllj with the rise 
ol hlahayonism in India. 

The Mahayonkt scriptures are the largest body of aacrod 
w^iitings extant in the world, hut it is not efljsy either to defino 
the [imitfl of the Canon or to say when it was put together. 
According to a common trsditiou Kanishka played for the 
Church of the Great Vehicle much the eame part as Asoka for 
the TheraYadins and summoned a CouncU which wrote enm- 
mentaries on the Tripltaka, This may bo reasonably held to 
include a recension of the tent commented on but we do not 
know what that text was, and the brief and perplexing accoi;mts 
of the Conneii which we possess indicate not that it gave its 
imprimatur to Mahayanist sutras but that it wa^ specially 
concerned with the Abhidharma worfca of the SarT4stiYadin 
EcbooL 

In any caise no Canon formed in the time of Kamshka can 
have been equivalent to the coUcctiona of writings accepted to¬ 
day in China and Tibetj, for they contain workss later than any 
date which can be assigned to his reign, as do also the nme 
Bsered books revered in Nepal. It w'aa agreed among Indian 
Buddhists that the scriptures were divided among the three 
Pitak&« or baskets, but we may surmise that there was no 
luianmiity as to the precise contents of each basket. In India 
the need for imammity m such matters is not felt. The Brah¬ 
mans always recognized that the mc>st holy and most jealously 
prt^rved scriptures oonld exiat in various recensions and the 
Mahabharata shows how generations of Tt^apectfal and un¬ 
critical hearerfl may allow adYcntitious matter of all sorts to 
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be jjiicorpoiatcd m a work. Something of the i^mc^kind happened 
with the PitakftSr know that tiio PaU recension which wt 
posfiese waa not the only one* for tragmeiitfi of a Sanskrit version 
have been discovered. 

There was probably a large floating Bteraiuic of eutrafl^ often 
presenting several recensions of the same document worked up 
in diScrent ways. Just aa iwlditioiia were mado to the liift of 
Upanishads lip to the rniddic ages, although the chamctcr of 
the later works was different from that of the earlier, ao new 
eutraa* modem in date and in tone, were received in the capocioiia 
basket. And jnat as the Puranaa were accepted aa sacred book* 
without imdenniDing the authority of the Vedoa, ao new 
Buddhist scriptures superseded without condemning the old 
ones. Vaiious Mnfiayanist Bcboojs had their own versioag of the 
Viimya which apparently eontmn the eame mica as the Pali 
text but also much adchtional uarmtive, and Asanga quotes 
frotu works comsponding to the Pali NiMyas, though bb 
doctrine beJougs to another age^i^ The Abbidhorma gectiDn of 
the Pali Canon seems however to havo been peenllar to the 
Tberavada schooL The SarvAstivodin Fitoka of the etomo name 
was entirely dlffereut and, fudging from the Chinese Canon, the 
Mahayanists gave the titJe to philosophic works by suofa authors 
as Asonga and Vasubandhu, some of which were described oe 
revelations from 31aitrcya, 

Specially characteristic of Mahayanist Buddhism are the 
Vaipulya* sutrag, that is sutraa of great cxtcn.'iiun nr develop¬ 
ment. These works, of which the Lotus is an example, follow 
the aame Bcheme as the older stitma but are of wider scope and 
on a much larger scate, for they often consist of twenty or more 
chaptem. They usually attempt to give a genera] exposidon of 
the wliole Dhama, or at least of some aspect of it which is 

^ Ifl UlfB iram Ihir Ssm-yiiktB liui 

EAsolUf^ A^uqj^ 4 ?QiTnpavtin|; iit Uifi SunyutUk md tTlkiyu of Ui 4 

e*ii 

■ A twdiog hu «Iio htum fdtind Id munucnjil# q| Lolui 

fa»?CiT«iv<L At Evufa^ And it la tliat tJu umy rIet tq tbe KfFt df 

VatoOu m VoiiLljAkaa nbralkDjHl In Dll tbe KaUilnUfJiil fta 

holdiiqr tfaii th« PMdiita nml/j mBAlneii la iJuTiuklta «id Rxit n pltAniDia 

id Rptr^i him in iba world And ihftt It wa> loAndja, imt Ifac BaiklUm wlw 
Itff Uw, ^ Ktm, Vetm, m ifftf. drr A. AL V. 

R, 4 Ur Vuin igi SIC'Oh AiiW^Urnlaiiij, IDOT, aiid Ob- Ia uolli'V dI 

ifali artlcla Ia liBC'Ti. pjy. 454 —a Bill Ui-U- inlrrpciiliaiLkia dom Mrt fevta 

Tiry probable^ 
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^oUed Hi aufficient for the right couriuct of Uh, The ohiof 

STthe'v^t^^P «^lio [B iutrodoTOd as teaching 

i!^ r welJ-known JocaUty .3 

t? •‘^mblage many gf whom an* aiiper- 

fljsnali «4 ®®C08ion of the discouise is coidiudiiIt 

f-y ^sending forth mya of fight which m,iminalo [ho 
^veiao untij the soene tncludea other worlds Aa carles «> fh« 
^ttara mgya. wo find referencj 

pn^iiced them arc dlustrated by the Satrihuik&ni of Aiva* 
gil atift, a ixillectioii of cdifviiu? tales mmiv of ^E^hf/^Vi 

them in a mow effeetiVe and artiatio form. It waa thoo^ a 

PaJi^l at oi!?v "Criptuora a,e composed in Sanskrit not in 

--t Ut Bud^^f S" the works of Aiivaghoeha 

that Budi^t Sanaknt conforraa to the rules of the c^cal 

thlor^"^! thangea rerjnired by grammar ao 

hat (hia ^ticaf dialect cannot bo called either i^nakrit Pali 

jp«h. But ^akrtt did not become a aacred langoam- for the 
^diayaniata hke Latin for Komait Catholic*, if u JSier Pali 

bZ P^*^**’" HinaTaiikto. for 

ruZr e‘nhal«« translation., of the Pitakaa Squired no 

reJd rii? R^rf ir '*'" "“'f'- niM might 

^the Buddha, word ,n hi. own vernacular w« tiayiSly 

“1 ^puletion* of Ck,ntral itsia. the Chine«. tJ^ 
Tibetans, and the Jloogols tnnalated the scriptufes into tfo,jr 

* i». iiML a 

Si, p.%2:^ “ “ i«»*i I— -iM iriu,....., 
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own without. attActilng any supprstitioiis importanro 

to tluj origiTial wonJfl, uule&i they wc-re Dliikmnis or apelJfl. 

About the tiinfs of the Christian ora or perliapii rather earfiet^ 
greator \ijbo bcgfwi to be made of writing for religioua piirpoecs+ 
The oJd pnvctice of reciting the soripturefi Vk m not dijKjontinned 
but no objection was moile to preserving andi reading them in 
written copies. According to tradition ^ the Pali acripturefi were 
coimnitted to writing in Coy ion during the roign of Vatfagilmn^ii, 
that is according to the most recent chronology about 20 b.c*^ 
and Kanishka caused to be engraved on copper plates the com' 
mentarics composed by the council which he summortecL Tn 
Afivaghoshai we Ejid the story of a Brahmoji who casually taking 
Up a book to pass the time lights on a copy of the Butra of the 
Twelve Causes and is eonvertod. But though the Buddbista 
remaln-cd on the whole true to the old view that the im|.iortant 
thing w'aH to understand and dissemmate the substance of the 
Mofiter’a teaching and not merely to preserve the test as if ifc 
were a sacred formula^ stiU we soo growing up in MahayanUt 
works ideas about the sanctity and efficacy of scripture which 
aiij foreign to the Pali Canon. Many autma (for instance the 
Diamond Cutter) extol thGtnselvea as all-sufficient for salvation: 
the Prajna-parwmifA commences with a snlutatiou addressed not 
os usual to the Buddha but to the work itself, as jf it were 
a deity, and Hodgson states that the Biiddhista of Nepal 
worship their nine sacred books. Nor w-as the idea excluded 
that certain words, especially fmrmiliii or j^pclls called Dharapi^ 
have in themselves a mysterious eEScacy and poteni:^*. Some 
of the«J iijts cited and rccommended in the I>otus^. In so far as 
the repetition of E^acird words or spells is regarded as an in tegtn] 
part of the religious life, the doctrine has no warrant in the 
oarlier teaching. It obviously becomes more and more pro- 
minent in later works. But the idea itself is old, for it is clearly 
the ftame that produced a belief In the BrahmaniD mantras, 
particularly the mantTas of tlie Atharva Veda, and early 
Buddhism did not reject mantras in their proper place. Tima* 
the deities present themselvea to the Buddha and offer to toach 
him a formula w hLch will protect his disciples from the attacks 
of evil spirits. Hsuan Chuang even states that the council which 

^ ^utimlonkjlnL, 1, *J- 

■ ‘■'Tbe eHU'" in OManW, S^fi. pp. iff. 

* Chap. JEJi4p wKjch ia hnmaver w. later addition. * Dig* 'K?. 
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sftt«t BAjiigriJja after the Butldlui’a h compiled fivp Pitakas, 
one of which consisted of Dharaniji, and it may be that the 
coOection of saerh texts waa begun aa early a» the collection of 
discouracs and mica. But for many centnriea there ia no evidence 
that they were in any way confounded with the Dharma, 

The Mahayanist aoriptniea are so volurainoua that not even 
the cleigy were expected to master any coneidemblo part of 
them* Indeed they make no claim to bo a eonnected whole. 
The theory was rather that tbeio were many vehiclus plying oti 
the road to aalvation and many goide books, No traveller 
thought of taking the whole library but only a few voliimes 
which aiiited him. Most of the Chinese and Japanese secta 
avowedly base tlicmaelvea upon three sotias, Hclected according 
to the taste of each school from the huodreds quoted in eata- 
loguea. Thus the T'ien-t^oi sect has for its scriptures the Lotus, 
the Nirvana-adtm and the Prajua-pararaita, while the Shin-shu 
sect admits only the three Amidist siitras. 

The following arc the names of some of the principal 
Mahajanlst scriptures. (Comparatively few of thorn have been 
published in Europe and some exist only in Chinese or Japanese 
translations. 

L Prajil^-p&ramita or transcendental knowledge* ig a 
generic name given to a whole literature eonfliatiug of treatises 
on the doctrine of shnyatA, which vary greatly in length. They 
arc classed as Hutra.>i, being described as discouiees delivered by 
the Buddha on the Voltore Pfcak, At least ten are known, 
besides excerpts which are sometimes described as substantivo 
works. The great collection translated into Chinese by Hsuan 
<?huaiig is said to consist of 200,000 vfrae» and to comprise 
sixteen different sutiaa The earliest translation of ene of these 
treatises into Chinese (Kanjio, 5) was made about 170 a.O. and 

^ Fftai* Chwan^^ IL p, 160, 

* Thn (63) g£in» « lljt of lOo 

# Thr wqiftl ^nuD itA metni U u MjwUrt, ffwie to *horw or tmrn- 

U^nL Am a fftmuiiiu AubiUnaYd It mEani a tnEu«i]d«nL Vutne or prrfpctioa, 

^ Sm Wallwr^ Fru/&dpdmHf0 m drt pa 15 ff, 

Nimjiow Xun I-So Hfnj FL&JeadniAlil Mitra'# NtpaUdo 

BudAKiM LiUratun, 1T7 t VentaLa arn moatiofi«l cotuiating nf 12£%000 renea, 

I 160,000 Tcraen, 25^000 10,000 v^roea SOOO Vrna 

at lie begirmtng of tba MaiiabbAxata fb arn told Ibat Ibo Ejikj octuista at 8doo 
TBrtcHv of £4.000 and of lOO.OOO.J Uimo ttltf hui vt Aahta*«bAartU hu b«ii 
publlibftl iu tbE IruBca imd ibt *«4inil cr SalujfihaBiki U to pmoBM 
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everything indicate* that portions of the PraJ&ft-p&ranilti Wf® 
among the eariiest Mahayanist works and date from about the 
first century of our era. Prajn& not only means knowledge of 
the absolute truth, that 13 to say of p^iinyata or the voi<h hut » 
regarded sn an ontological principle a nonymous with Bodhi and 
Dhanna-kdya. Thus Buddhaa not only possess this knowledgo 
in the ordinary sense hut they ore the tncwledgo mauifeat in 
human fernt, and Piajiia is often personaifid os a goddess. 
All these works lay great etnss on the doctrine of iunyaiA, and 
the non-existencG of the world of cspcrietice- The longest rc- 
cension is said to contain a polemic against the Hinayana. 

The XHamand Cutter is one of the beat knowTi of these trans- 
cendental treatises and the two abort works called Heart of tho 
PrajnikpfLraTnit^j which are widely read in Japan, appear to bo 
brief abstracts of the esHence of this teaching. 

2. The Saddbarma-pundailka, or Lotus of tho Good Law^, 
bt one of the best known Mahayanist sntras and is highly 
esteemed in China aud Japan. It purports to be a discomse 
delivered by S&k 3 ramuui on the Vulture Peak to an aasembtogo 
of Bodhisattv&a. The Lotus clearly afiinns the multiplicity of 
vehicles, or various ways of teaching the law, and also the 
eternity of the Buddha, but it does not einphaBize, although it 
mentions, the doctrine of Ihnyata. The work consists of two 
parts of which the second (chapa. xii-SJrvT) is a later addition. 
This second part contaitis spells and many mytiiological 
nanAtivea, including one of an aiiclent Bodhis&ttva who burnt 
himself alive in honour of a former Buddha. Portions of the 
Lotus were translated into Chinese under tho Western Tsin 
Dynasty 265-310 A.n. and it ia quoted in the Mah&-prajn&- 
pAnunitii-sastra ascribed to tiogkrjiina^. The first part is 

dI pabluBliOD. tl i« in {iroce, to Uu ezpns^a appran not to nieao 

that the worhi ftK Qith^ A Khotonete vewm of the Tajnxchodika it edited m 
Hoemle'i Ifmiumpt firawuu hy Slu Konoir. The SMukrit text iriie edited hy 
Uox MpDer ID A%KdDta OzmteiMut. 

^ Tike Uxt ku b«x^jpdited by KjtTu imd Xftnjija ia BUdioiktm BuddkicA; 

by BamcHif Lofnij dt h And by (^Saddhamift- 

pa^iirik^) m 3.3,E. toL ancr. 

^ Tbm AppcATi bMD uk t&dlcf Chiawd xtsaxm. of 255 A.D. hut it LdA 

beon ksL |in Otklj crf tb.tr later Cltbufehr V^riiGiij Kl]udBi> ta tbs 

exiftoacfi of two menidcmi No, 8n HI^rF.S.O. 1911, p. 45^. Tim^- 

lUffqtA of K ^sorter and Appartiit^ ^arllfer nemoiun d tke Ldtuiii be^ dUeovirad 

in £L ToTkfHtuL Stt IDlBp pp- ^9-277. 
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prabablj' not Inter tlian the first century a.d. Tlic Lotus ib 
anfortunately ncocssible to English zeadars only in a moat 
unpoetio t mnflla tton by the Into ProfieRSOr Kcni, but it is a great 
religions poem which starting from humanity regards religion 
M cosmic and unir'ersHl, rather than aomething mainly con¬ 
cerned with our earth. The discoumes of f^fikyamuni are 
accompanied in it hy stupendous miraoles culminating in a 
grand cosmio phantasmagoria in which is evoked the stupa 
containing the body of a departed Buddha, that is a ahfine 
containing the eternal truth. 

3. The Lalita-vist&ra^ is a life of Sfihyamttai up to the oom- 
mencemeut of his mission. Though the setting of tho atoty is 
miraculous and Buddhas and Bodhisattras innumerable are 
freely spoken of, yet the work does not enunciate the character- 
iatic Mahayanifit doctrines so definitely as tho other treatises 
here DDumerated. It is said to have originally belonged to the 
school of the ban'ftstiviidins and to have been subsei^uently 
accepted by the Mnbayanista, and though it is not an epic but 
a colieetton of ballads and legends, yet it often reaiis as if it 
were a preliminary stndy for Aivaghosba’s Budclhacarita. It 
contains Sanskrit vendons of old legends, which are almost 
verbal renderings of tho Pali test, but also new^ material and 
seems to bo conscious of relating novelties which tuay arouse 
scepticism for it interrupts tho narmtive to anathematiie those 
who do not believe in the miracles of the Nativity and to estoJ 
the merits of faith {itiultlhd not bhfttcti^. It is probablv coeval 
with the earlier Gandharan art but there are no facts to fix its 
date*. 

4. The LankfLvat&ra> gives an account of the revelation of 
tho good Law by Sik3amuni when visiting Lanka. It is pre¬ 
sumably subsequent to the period when Ceylon had become a 

^ EiUtMt 1^ RaJcnilrRlab MiCl4 ill the JShtitititCa indicn lud pnrtioDy tiai]ila.|«d 
In tlie une aerici. A latar entiul mlitiaD I17 IWcuunn, IDOit-a. 

* Tte Bulj trMiiUtiEmi Kem doabtfnl Oni; laM to hft?« been nude 

nnder tbe l«ter tiui hfte been l«el. See Nuijto, Ka 159. 

* See BhidooI, /«rr«dii<'4>ee, [<{). 458 flL Bjid J.S,A,S. IPOS, pp. S3l S. Rivien- 
Hnleiii HJlTA, HtpaUit HitdMiti LUmititrt, p, IJd. A brief enilTib u gmn in 

June, lOOa eeonidinjg tu wMoh tbn edtfB peuteWf Id be the work at n 
Immen muther. Jibe at the rtm of bom et CiuapA An edition ol the 

Suilirit text puhlidied ijie Etuddbiel Tent Sodetj is rited bnt 1 hetv not mw 
tt. Cluneee trmihtiini wvw mud* In 443 and dtS hat tiui Cut ia inctnapMe ud 
doe* Dot wnH]>ofl.d «jih out huuicrit text. 
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centie of Buddhism, but the story is pum fancy and unconnected 
with hwtoTT or with older legends. It relates how the Boddha 
iJjgbted on 5ft Malaya in Lanka. Eavana came to pay his 
rcapectfl and aeked for definitions of virtue and ^dee which ivere 
given. The Bcsdhi&attva Mahamati (apparently MafijuAH) pro¬ 
ceeded to propound a seriea of more ahstmise que&tiona wideh 
oju answ'ercd at conflideiuble length. The IiaiLkavat4ra repre- 
aenta a mature pha^cr of speculation and not only critieraes the 
Sinkhya, Pasupata and other Hindu sehook, but is con.^iou« 
of the growing resemhlatice of ilahayaniam to Brahmanic 
philosophy and tries to eiplwjn it. It containfl a prophecy about 
Nagafjuna and another which mentions the Guptae, and it 
appears to allude to the domination of the IfunB.. 'this ailusion 
would make its date as la te as the dsfch century but a translation 
into Chinese which said to correspond with the Sanskrit text 
WHS made in 513. If so the barbarians referred to cjuuiot be the 
Huns, An earlier tronalatioii made in 443 does not agree with 
OHT Sanakiit text and perhaf^ the work existed in several 
recensions. 

5. The Suvorna-prabhasa or Glitter of Gold^ b a V^aipulya 
sutm in many ways resembling the Lotus. It insists on the 
supernatural character of the Buddha. He was never really bom 
nor entered into Nin^ana but is the Dharma^klya. The scene 
is laid at Raiagriha and many Bmhmanio deities are among the 
intedocutore. It was translated into Chinese about 4S?0 a.d. and 
fragments of a translation into Uigur haTO been discoverod in 
Tnrkestiin*, The contenta compiise phdoaophy, legends and 
spells^ 

5. Ga^da-vyCdui® or the Stnictnre of the World, which la 
compared to a bubble* The name is not found in the catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka but the work is said to be the same as 
the Avatarpsaka eiitra which is popular in the Far East under 
the name of Hua-y^n in China or Ke-gon in Japan. The identity 
of the two hooka could not have been guessed from the extracts 
and analyses which have been published but is guaranteed hy 

^ Abfftrut by EUj-Midnlilft Mltn, Nipnitise BmUkUi LiL p. 241. 

* NtUfjloit No. L27 F. W. K. Unlbir La itliAaniilL dfr K. Pnuuu 
dtt IbOS. TbjC tJ%ur L4Xt bi pufalkbcd m Ui'iMiorAADa Baddhioa^ 

leil. Fia^nuiitd of Xh6 SftDiikrit. ti^t hiiTfl alio beta fouad m Tirrkc+ta.iii, 

' Abitfjiat by Ra jj. ftOtn. yepaleMe Bu^dhiii Xif. pp. £M) JT, The ^Iklh&iatnliEEmjA 
cLtH tbfl Gftsji».-vyiib& Uiooq flad doef not meaiioa tbo Avatiiiiuk*. 
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high authoritita^. It is poa^Jible however that the Gao^Ja-vyuha 
b only n portion of the larger work coiled AYotaipsoka. So far 
og can he judged from the extracts, this teit preaches in a fully 
developed fomij the doctrioea of Sunyati* Dharraa-kaya, the 
oimupFcsenoe of the Buddha ond the rederoptioii of the world 
by the exertions of Bodhisattvaa. Yet it aeema to be early * for 
a portion of it. wm tranalatcd into Chinese about 170 a.d, 
{NanjiOp 102) and about 405 Kumkrajlva translated a com¬ 
mentary on it a^ribed to N%itjtina (Nanjio, USO)* 

7. Tath^Lgata-guliyakii. This work h known by the analyiris 
of Rajendralala Mltra from ivhich it appears to be a Tantm of 
the wo^^t class and probably late* It^ proper title is said to be 
Srignhyosojnaja. Watanabe states that the work eatalogned by 
Niuijio under No. 1Q2T and translated into Ghinese about 
] DOC A. D. is an expuigatod version of iU The Sikahiisamuccaya 
cites the Tftt hagata-guhya-sQtra several times. The relations of 
the^ works to one another are not quite clear. 

8. Samldhiraja^ Lb a Vyakaraija or narrative descrihing 

dillerent of meditation of which the SamadhMja Is the 

greatest and best, Tbe scene is laid on the l^ak and 

the principal interlocutors are S4kyamimi and Candraprabba, 
a ricb man of R^jagflba. It appears to be the same os tbo 
Candrapradipa-sutra and is a Lomplcte and copious treatise^ 
which not only expound«i the topic from which it takes ita nafue 
but incidentally enumerateB the chief principles of Mahayanism, 
Watanabe® states that it is the Yuehdeng-san-iuci-oliing 
fNanjlo, 191) tmnalated about 450 and again in 057 A.n- 

9. Da^bhurni^amAn account of tbe ten stages in the 
career of a Bodhisattva before he can attein to Buddhshood. 
The scene is bid in the pitnidiso of Indra where Sakyamnni was 
temporarily sojotiming and the principal interlocutor is a Boclhi- 
sattva narued Vajragatbha* It is said to be the same os the 
Da^bhuU]ika-s.utra fir^t translated into Chinese abont 300 A.n» 

^ TBjd *taLi*i irtPfU wu fLTWl OwSb on tii^ BuUiJCKritj erf TftfeiihiiHa qnntnl bj 
Wmtemltz m Iifd. LiL IL L p. 94^. WftlAitAb? In J.H.AS. 1D11, mokH 
on dcifiiute KtAtcimect Ai to MenUt? ot Lbe two vadu. Tim idifntitj k 

cqcLirmed hy m J-i. 1014, il pp. 

* Abstwt bj ttoj. Mitn, Ntpfiitti MuAdhUt LU, pp. Bl rf. QuoUhI Id 
diotjdeTA'i BudbicaixAv4tJ4w« vtel 1(W. 

* AbtXnot by Eaj. LU. pp. Si ^ 
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106 and 110) but thin work appears to be merely a 
portion of the Gaijdft-vynJia or Avatatpaaka mentioned above. 

Thtsie (line works an? all OKtonf in Sanskrit and are known 
in Kepai as tlie nine Dkanuas, the word Dharma being an 
ahbiBviattoQ for Dharmapary^ya, revoiution or exposition of the 
law, a term frequently in the worka themBclves to describe 
a eOHiprehensive fliseourse delivered by the Buddha, They aro 
dll quoted in the Sikshteamuceayb, gmpfpofjed to have been 
written about 660 a-d. No similar collection of nine seems to 
be known in Tibet or the Far East and the origin of the seJection 
is obscure. As however the list does not icelude the Svayarobhu 
Purina, the principal indigenous scripture of Nepal, it may go 
back to an Indian source and represent an old tradition. 

Besides tbe nine Dharmas, numcroos Other sutras exist in 
Sauskritj Chinese, Tibetan and the languages of Central Asia. 
Few have been edited or translated and even when something is 
known of thcLTchunieterdetailcd information as to their contents 
is usually wanting. Among the better known are the fallowing. 

10. One of the sbtras most read in China and admired 
because its style has a btenny quality unuaual in Buddhist 
works tfi commonly known as the Leng-ycn-ching. Tlie full title 
is Shoo-lgug-yen-san-met-chiog which is the Chinese trans' 
littoration of Surnngatna Samfidhi^. This autrn is quoted by 
name in the Sikshasamuccaya and fragments of the Sanslmi 
text have been found in Turkestan^. The Surangamn^aniadbi 
Sutra has been conjectured to bo the same as tbe SamadhJiAja, 
but the accounte oi Rajcndralalu Mitra and Beal do not support 
this theory*, Beal's translation Leaves the impression that it 
resembles a Pali sutta. The scene is laid in tlie Jetavana with 
few miraculons Bccesaorjea. The Bndflha discusses with Annnda 
tbe location of the soul and after confuting hb theories expounds 
tbe doctrine of the Bharma-kSya. Tbe fragments found in 
Turkestan recommend a particular form of meditation. 

I ]. TiranAtha informs us that among the many Mahayanist 
works which appeared in the reign of Kanlshka^s son was ibc 

I TTuuIitcd La jiATt bj f'rl/na cyf Buddkiwt SaipUMns^ pp^ 
aJjK T^tuLTEi SuEuki, OitUiiUB 0 / p, L57. Far ncilioiHi ul Xltm tcFrl. 

N«ijia, Noa 44fl, IfidA. Fii-HHcHf clup. TTi¥ Far iJae e^mlrHlcTux at tibcuj- 

wS suke la No. «id Juljjtii, 1007 

m.nrl VaiLIM, P- 175. 

» See «L pp.01 mni 11 OHlUCfl^C yE«ut:lM^ L p^l25IL 
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Ratna-bii^-dharma-paTTf"iya in 1000 sections and the Ratnakuta 
is cited not only by tJie SiksMBamuccaya but by Asanga^. The 
Tibetan and Chinese canons contain fieotions with this name 
comprising fortj*-eight or furty-nine items among which are the 
three important treatises about Amitabha^e paradise and many 
dialogues called Paripficch&^ that questionji put by Rime 
personage, hnniAn or i^apcrhaman. and furnished with appro¬ 
priate ropliee^. The Chinese Katnakdt^a is said to have been 
compiled by Bodhifuchi (€9*V713 A,l>.) but of conrso be m 
icsponrible only for the selection not for the cainpoKition of the 
works included. Section 14 of this Eatnakiita is &aiil to be 
identical with chapters 11 and 12 of the MuIasarr^ivSiUti 
Vinaya^ 

12. Tlie Gupa-k4rRn4a-vyuha and KArapdfi-Tryuha arc said 
to be two cecensiong of the same work, the first in verse the 
second in prose. Both are devoted to the praise of Avalokita 
who is represented as the presiding deity of the utiivorse. He 
has refused to etifer Buddhahood himself until al! living 
oreatiires attain to true knowledge and is speeiaOy occupied in 
prooiiring the release of those w'ho Buffer in hdl. The Guna- 
kara^dii-vyCdia contains a remarkable account of the origin ol 
the world which is said to be absent from the prose version. 
TIjc pruneval Buddha spirit, Adi-Buddha or Svayambhu, pro¬ 
duces Avalokita by mcditatioiir Avalokita produces the 
material world and tlie gods of Ilinduiam from his body^ Siva 
from bis forebead, NArilyana from bU heart and so on. As sncli 
doctrines are not kiiiown to have appeared in Indian Buddhism 
before the tenth century it probable that the versified 

edition ia late* But a work with the title Ratna-karandaka- 
vyuha-sdtra was treufllated into Chinese in 270 and the KAranda- 
vyiiha m said to have been the firet work translated intfO 
Tibetan^* 

X MuMvuaB-i^trlbuikHnL, TlX. 

^ tlna RAibtra-paln-pajippcclia editwl in Finotp BiMialh^ 

Buddhzca^ JlKII. TJno Buukrit l4-i± ■hdu ta ^\th tbir ChilWSP Tlk4 

rml number uffiutnj ja the] Rahu.kuU»aniH tu be 4^. twtn being tbenuna 

but Ei?pnaented u nttored on diSerent uccimium^ 

* Tbem Ia Aiinlber pamfwliat simiimr esnHectian of futmi m tb# CRieo 

C4lkd Tk Tei or bat unlike IhA BAl4liiru^4 it seemm tn eauUIn Uw 

wetl^kucnm or popaft^ werka. 

'* 1 koDvr at tbfiop oulj hj BaJ. Milnt'i nbttincUi, NsjsoL jfiud. Xit- pp- 95 
And ISt, The proAe tHtxt ia iAid to buTfl been paliUihfd in S nnikr it At CnkyttA, 1S7^ 
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13. Tlie Kftnii;ia-inin4aTika‘ or Lotua of Compa«siDn m 
mainly occupied wilb the dopcription erf ojn imaginary continent 
called Padmadhdtu, ile Buddlia and its many splendoure. It 
eiista in Sanskrit and w*3 tranalalcd into Chinese about 400 A.D. 
(JToniio, Ko. 142). 

14. The Mahfi-vairocaruibhjBambhodJii called in Chinisse Ta- 
jih-ching or Great Sun sutra should perhaps be mentJoned as it 
ia the principal scripture of the Cbcn-yen tJupancso Shingon) 
school. It is a late work of unknown origin. It was translated 
into Chinese in 724 a,i>, but the Sanskrit text has not been 
found. 

There are a great number of other sutraa whioh are important 
for the history of literatnw, although tittle attention Is paid to 
them by Buddhists at the present day. Such are the Mahayanist 
version of the Mahaparinirvapa recounting the death and burial 
of the Buddha and the Mahasaunipata-Butra. which apparently 
includes the Siiiyagarhha and Candragarbha sfitras. .Ul these 
works were tmnslatefl into Chinese about 420 A.D. and must 
therefore be of respectable antiquity. 

Besides the fiutras, there are miuiy compositions styled 
AvadAnaH or pious legends*. These, though recognized by 
Uahayanists, do not as a rule contain expositions of the SunyatA 
and Dharma-kayn and are not sharply distinguiahed from the 
more imaginative of the Hinayanist scriptures*. But they 
mtroduce a multiplicity of Buddhas and Bodbiaattvas and 
represent Sikyamnni fls a superhuman worker of miracles. 

They correspond in many respects to the Pali Vtnaya but 
teach right conduct not so much by precept as by edifying 
stories and. like moat Mahayanist works they lay less Rtrefia upon 
monastic discipline than on unselfish virtue exereisod throughout 
Huoceaaive existences. There are a dozen or more collections of 
Avadfinas of wliich the most important are the Dlahavaetu and 
the Divyavadina. The funner* is an encydopiedic work w'hich 
contains infer alia a life of S4kyamuni. It describes ileelf as 

t lUj. UUrs, Nepalat BuiaUt I4(. pp. 234 S- Thu Suiikiit text WU pabliilifid 

fqr the BndcUUjt 

* jLTBfUnji n pnnkmnlj ■ gmt ojod i;ltirkF^u Ki i hmim bh Hheotuut of on 

« Hu Arai|jkijR'^_At«kfk jFiier, rfit xnnj m^m$ to Im 

njiLayuiirt«- 

* i^ini by ScuRnt, ^ VTkiLdLKl], 

nttO, i W). Artii^iQ In 
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belonging to tlje Lokottarav-ldins, a section of the Aiyamaha- 
^nghikos. The LokoftamYadins were an andent sect, pre¬ 
cursors of the Mahayana rather than a bntneh of itt and much 
of the Mah^yaatu is pamUel to the Pali Canon and may havo 
been composed a centuty or two before our era. But other parts 
seem to belong to the Gandliaran period and the mention of 
Chines and Himnish writing points to a much later date^. If 
it was originidlj a Vinaya treati^, it has been dbtended out of 
all rocognition by the oddltjon of legends and anecdotes but it 
still retains a certain amount of matter found also in the Pali 
and Tibetan Yinayas. There were probably seyeml recensions 
in which sacoeaaivc udditions were made to the origina] nucleus. 
One interpolation is the lengtJiy and linportant section caUed 
Da^hhumika, describing the career of a Bodhisattva. It m the 
only part of the Mali^yastu wliich can be cahed dehmtely 
Mahaynnist* The rest of the work marks a transitioiia] stage in 
doctrine, just ita language is neither Prakrit or Sanskrit but 
some ancient vernacular brought into partial oonfomiity with 
Sanskrit grammar. No Chinese translation is known. 

The Di’i'yavadajia* h a collection of legenda, pan of which 
IS known as the AsokA^^&na and gives an edifying life of that 
pious monarch. This portion w'as trani^Iated into Chinese a.h. 
317-420 and the work probably dates from the third century 
of OUT era. If is IcHmdy constructed: ooneidcrable fwitions of it 
Bcem to be tdentbaJ with the Yinaya of ibc SarvfLfltivMms and 
others with pag«flgea in the works of Asvaghosha, 

Tlie Avadana '3 lie on the borderland between scriptun} and 
piouH literature which uses haman argument and reforB to 
scripture for its authority. Of this literature the Mahayanist 
chtiTcli has a goodly collection and the works ascribed to such 
doctom as Mvaghosha, N^^rjunSp Asanga cwid Yaisuhandhu 
hold u high place in general esteem. The Chitiese Canon places 
many of tliem in the Pi takas (especially in the Abhidharma 
Pi taka) and not among the works of niisccUancfius writera. 

The Mahayanist scriptuies aie still a living fon^Cp In Nepal 
the nine Dhanniu^ receive supcratitious homage rather than 

^ Sa too do iiw wordM. Hof^pathAJu (utfdjuiRK UJjbebiist* (TtJibafc), MJ- 
yikshfr (t Fclll), Tbfl word Yegicam (s. 130) m^j refer Almpl? to the prwTtkv al 
YntgHi and DQt to mhnfll bors ttiU nain e. 

■ £ditrd fey Cowell imd Neih S« NaiajK 1^44. 
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intelligent but in Tibet mifl the Fftr East the Prajfta- 

p&mmi ta^ the and the nboni Amitiibha are in daily 

iiBO for public ^k^orthjp and private readings I have heard the 
fiist-named work weU ati the L^g-yen-dikig expoimdedf that 
15 , read aloud with an exiempore paraphrase, to lay eongirga- 
tiotis in China, and the section of it called the Difimond Ditter 
in the book which is most commonly in the hands of reli^aiis 
Tibetans. The Lotus is the special Bcriptiire of the Nichiren 
Beet in nlapan but is universally ieap«?cted. The twenty-fourth 
chapter wWch eoutams the pralsPB of AYalokita is often printed 
separately, TIio Amit&bha sCitras take the place of the New 
Testament for the Jodo and Shin sects and copies of them may 
aJflo be found in almost every monastery throughout China and 
Annam. The Suvar^aprabhisa is said to be epecially popular 
among the Mongols. I know Chinese Buddhists who read the 
Hua-j'en (Avataip^ka} every day» Modem Japanese writers 
quote frequently from the Lank&vatAra and Kd^yapa-parivarta 
but I have not mot with any Lnitance of these works being m 
popular iise« 

I have mentianod alicady the obscurity iiimnindjng the 
histor}' of the Mahayanist Canon in India and it may eeetn to 
throw doubt on the authenticity of these scriptures. Unautheotio 
they certainly ate in the sense that Enropean critieism is not 
likely to accept as historical the discourses which they attribut-e 
to the Buddha and ot hers, but there is no reason to doubt that 
they are treatises composed in India early in our era and repre¬ 
senting the doctrines then prevalent. The reUgious public of 
India has never felt any difliculty in acceptmg works of merit 
—and often only veiy moderate merit—as reveLationHj whether 
called Upanishads, Ihiraua^^ Sutms or what not. Only rarely 
have such works received any formal approbation^ such as 
recognition by a council. Inde^ it is rather in CJeylon, Burma, 
Tibet and China than in India itself that authoritative lists of 
scriptures have been compilcfl. The natural Lnatinct of the 
Hindus was not to close the Canon but to leave it open for any 
additions which might be vouch^^afed. 

Two sketches of an elastic l^fahayanist Canon of this, kind 
are preserved, one in the Siksh^muccaya^ attributed to 
S^ntidevaf who probably flourished in the seventh century^ and 
^ EdiLed bj BcsndBli iu Buddhm, 
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tht* other in a liltlo work called the Dnmtion of the l^w, 
reporting a discourse by an otherwiee unlaiowTi Nandiinitta^ 
Raid to hftTe lived in Ceylon SOO yeara after the Enddha^» death ^ 
The former 10 a compendiujii of doctrine illuatrated by quotations 
from what the author regarded m scripture* He cites about a 
hundred Mahaynnist sutras, refers Lo the Vimya and Divya- 
vadAna but not apparently to the Abhidhamia, He mentions 
no Tantras^ and not many DhAra^. 

The second ivork ’mas translated by Hshan Chuang and was 
therefore probably written bt-fore OOO OtherwLflo there is 
no external evidence for limig its date. It representa Nandi- 
mitra as explainiTig on his deathbed the stepa taken by the 
Buddlia to protect the True Law and in what works that Law 
ia to bo found. Like the Chinese Tripitaka it recognbtes both 
Mahayanist and Hinayanist works, but evidently prefera the 
former and stylos them eoUectivoIy Bodhisattva^Pitaka. It 
enumeratCB about fifty sutros by name, begiuning with the 
PrajnA-pAramitA, the Lotus and other well-known texfe* Then 
comeg a lUt of works with titles endhig in Samftdhip followed by 
others callDd ParipriechA* or queetions. A new eaf-egoiy scciuh 
to be formed by the BuddhaTataipsaka^Rutra with which the 
sutTAS about AmltAbha's Paradise are associated. Then cornea 
the Mahodonnipata-autni associated with worka which may 
oorreapond to the Ratjmku(*a division of the Chinese Canon-^, 
The writer odds that there are "^hundreds of myriads of similar 
sutras clarified in groups and categories." He mentions the 
Vmaya and Abhidharma without further particuhLre^ whereas 
in describing the Hinayonist vemons of these two Pitakoa he 
gives many details. 

The importance of this list liesj in the fact that it is Endian 
rather than in its date, for the earliest cat^dogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka compiled about® 510 is perhaps older and certainly 

* Xanjiai Xn. 1For ft LNirn«4 djjiciimkMi ol thii worlt 1*^ LbvE ft?ni ChaFumM 
m IfllOj Koft- S Mul □- 

■ It li not LLktflj ihiti llie XftUlft^aJlLft-guliyft-iulfft ifhkh it qnutn Ki t!w ittrao 
u tht XjlOtra with ft Emllar EkWlftfl niuiljMd by IlftjcTMljmlMJ llitm. 

t Winters, Ifi&B; p, 331 Ea.ym Ihfste «eema to liAtft beap an earliiir 

tCftHfUtipP- 

* IlitafiT wnrkft witli tbii lltki will ba TquikI [a Xuiiici. 

* By t the dOn™ titla weitw rmiher to rEpre™t 

* Sm Kftnjio, pfL 3 ciiir-i:ifiL 
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ampler. But if the catalogue »tood alone, it might ^ harf to 
Bay how far the selection of works in it waa due to Chmeiie tasto. 
But taking the Indian and Chinew eridence tether, it is clear 
that in tho sixth oentuiy Indian Mahaynnista {«) tolciat^ 
ninayanist scriptures while preferring their own, (h) made litlw 
use of the Vinaya or Ahhidharma for aiguroent or edification, 
though the former was very important as a code, (e) lecognated 
extremely numerous sutras, grouped in various elss^ such as 
HahAsannipata and Buddhavatarpsaka, (d) and did not u^ 
works caJled Tantnw, Probably much the same is true of the 
fourth oentuiy and even earlier, for Asanga in one work^ quotes 
both Maha* and Hinayanlst aoriptutea and among the former 
cites by name seventeen sutraa, including one called Paripricchfi 
Qt questiO£i£. 

* ^ l^fi inlrtjdmrticill, p. Thffl 

intr* i* BrtliMi-pariprlirtfM, 




CHAPTER XX! 

. CHRONOLOGY OP THE MAHAYANA 

In the pievioa? ch&ptera I have eniiinerated same featinca of 
Mahdiyatikmp such the wos^hip &f Bodhisattvfts leading to 
mythology, the deification of Budding, entailing a theology aa 
complicated iia the ChiiEtian cTfiedB, the combination of meta- 
phyajcs with rehgion, and the rise of new flcriptmw consecrating 
all thcfio innovations. 1 will now essay the mor^ difficult task 
of arranging these phenomena in some sort of chronological 
setting. 

The voluminous Chinese literature fMiuccming Bud dhism 
oflen^ valuable usaistanco, for the Ctdnese^ unlike the Hindus^ 
have a nattiral di^osition to write aimple narrativae recording 
facts and dates. But they aro diarists and chroniclers rather 
than historians. The Chinese pit^ms to India give a good 
account of their itinerary and expcricnccSp but they have little 
idea of investigating and amiingiiig paat events and merely 
recount traditions connected witJi the places which they visited. 
In spite of this their statements have considerable historiCfd 
value and on the whole hiwroouis^e with the literary and 
fvrehicQlogicai data famished by India. 

The Tibetan Lama T^raaiitba who completed his History 
of Indian Buddhism^ in 1008! a less satisfactory authority. 
He merits altontion but also scepticism and cautioa. Hia work 
is a eompilatioii but is not to be despisod on that ground, for 
the Tibetan traji.^lations of Sanskrit works offer a rich mine of 
information about the history of the Mahayana, Unfortunatoly 
few of these works take the historical point of view and T4ra- 
tiatba^s own method is && uuaritieal as his materials. Dire 
confusion prevails as to chronology and even as to namea^^ so 

^ TnuukU-d by SChinfuer, TAimoiths Inffinru uk f|k thM.t Mb JihM 
4nth4?riluB warB ths hbjtnry qf Kihi!maiidnlilllldrA> tlw BuddbApai'iuuii cl IndzH^ 
dmttA aod oJ ti» ci tJsfr Atifya*. 

* Tba TiiMiBii* esnarvllj ipaiud of Indkn ft 

Ib ia If AH Efiflikll blBtory ol 9mce WEza td B|W*k flf Iwdrr wf t4» IVople initeul 
of 
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thfti the work h Uflelef>a ns a eontioeted nocownt, though 

it contnjus m£u\y interefiUiig dotails. 

Two epoeb^ air- of special importando for the dew lopment 
of later Indian BuddhiEm, that of Kanishka and that of Vbsu- 
bandhu and Mb brother ABanga. The reader may expeet me to 
diaouBa at length the date of Kanishka’s aocrasioii^ but 1 do not 
prtipoee to do so for it may he hoped that In the next few yeaifl 
arehsologicol research in India or Oenttid Asia will fix the 
chronology of the Kiisbans and meanwhile it ia waste of time 
to argne about probabilities or at any rate it can bo done 
profitably only in special Artielea. At present the majority of 
scholars pbee his accession at about TS A.D., others put it bock 
to 58 n.o* and. arrange the Kushan kings in a different order^, 
while stiD others* think that he <lid not csome to fhe throne until 
the aecond century was well advimced. The erideTit?e of ait, 
particularly of [inmlsmatica, indicates that Kanishka leigncd 
towards the end of his dynasty rather than at the beginmngp 
but the use of Greek on Ms coIeis and his traditional comiection 
with the begintunga of the Mahayana are arginnentB agaiusi a 
very late date. If the date 78 a. n. is accepted^ the convertor 
of the Yueh-chih to Buddiiisni and its diffuEion in Centmt iVaia 
cannot have been the work of Kanishkat for BodclMsin began 
to reach China by land about the time of the Chrisrian era*. 
There ig however no reason to assume that they were his wT>rk. 
Kanishka, like ConHtautme, probably favoured a winning cause, 
And BiMdMFm may have been gradually makmg its way among 
the Kushans and their neighbours for a couple of centimoa 
before his time* In any cose* however important Ms reign may 

^ Tbar Kmaifiibka^ VMbh^ Kniriflibk& &nii VunilfTm belore KAiiphin* t 
md Kuip|uK4 Hr 

^ Bdabrln who ftlffD Uiiakfl th»t tribe ihofiid e 4 ll«l 

not Kdohjin. Vififf&t ^mitb in bit Intflii {Oxford qJ j iidid, 

p, 130) givEs UM3 jun Kt llic moet prphftbk dstA 

■ Mj olwf di/3lftjJty in Efrccprin^ ibe reigo of k tAm 

tbf Cldm« Atinalft locOrd the clotn^ <jf Fm Ch^ao befcwpftt 73. aztd IClC in fWitrml 
Aitd^ with whkb rngion KuufhJu m beUnTcri hAVn Lud rcUtliKt^ niid jEi do 
DjQt laiAaticiCk hie a>in& Thu ft ^nuf fact* pmbAlilc that h« Eind 

«xthEr bcf[H« or ifter Pin ChWi omr. 

riifi ninlagnfjj of Uit Cluiifiw Tripitakn lUltt? ihal An-i|ii!i Kao [143-170 
trirnriaisdUieMarKAhhi^nri-Bulmof SonglumLfciba, vhowoE tlir ctiAplaiEi of KAHiahhA 
But thii onfartimAtriy provn nothing ei«pt that Konubki mnnul havii breo 
V«fy Intr. The work li ont a Knptnre for who» TKogn^tinn MCflia lapie of tirpe moat 
Ih postuEatfriL An’Shih-kiio, vlio- uLoie frolu ihp - "WEBt, tsutiy wrll hB.¥e tj'jmilft-tBd. 

a T«Kul anJ pnpuUr t^atiw. 
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u™ been fof tJie B^ddbfet C!him=h, I do not tidnk that the 
Ch?n^ of the Mflhaynna shoiUd he made to depend on Jn> date 
fh supported by otlier evidence indicafe that 

Mahayamet movomeiifc had begun about tl.e time of^lur 

elmuM n ^ Kauishka lived condderubiy later we 

«liouId not argue that Mahayaniam ia later than wjeun^^ 

The date of Va^ubandhu haa also been mneh discuased ajid 
s^oW havo generally pJn^d 

I vt I shall adopt this view. 'Ihis ehtonology makes 

Kanishk^^!^ foj" the development of Buddhism. If 

IS w dilhcully m supposing that Aivaghoflba flourished'in hia 

Sr p"“ -^aCrof ft 

h^ushan Empire n-as probably accompanied by rSds from 

iWndia rte'■ to hav^o been strung 

IB Inia during the confused intert-al between the KnahE™ 

Matter [nangutoted the revival of 
^duisra but showed favour to individual Buddhists and 

durino^^ Buddhiam was fairly flourisbiitg 

dimng his visit to India f35)b-tl §>, Thera is nothing improbabfe 

m supposing that Voeubandhu, who is stated to ha^ilS 
Court, w^ patronited by the early Guptas. The blank in 
Rude^wt history wteeh^foUows hk career can be explained first 

at the expense of Buddhisim and 

yL^H Tim Chinese pilgrim 

M account of India in this distreSul 

the works of Hstian Chnang 
and l-Qiing give oopmua information, 

at the beginnings of the Mahavana we may 

st^. from the epoch of Asoka, who is tegarded b> tmditioo as 
the ^trotv and consolidator of the Hinayanist Church. And the 
radition swms on the whole correct: the united cvidenco of 

cJJTi ^ «“•“*>*' TSmailh.-. ttet Kmmthkm-M 

Giiincil put >n ead tu dJiumtiaiit whiob (ind lasted about *. nnlPty. ButTHte* 

jt v*jt Bfter tbB Granuil tbmt Ian* Wfui to -r yt mt if 

wio. VG lu)Q[^ q| hklorj of Buddbimi.. 

* |@1 330-S^ 5«UAch4ndn ud^nJ At tbe 

oanciliuii(ttL in iISflS, p* 227, 
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tr.1. Md imcriptlons e>»« « stow th.t tto Boddbate nt 

time heW the thief doctrinal subsequently ptofea^ by the 
Sinhalese Church and did not hold the other set of dwtnnea 
known as Mahayanist. That tbese latter are poetonor m time 
is 'pnictically admitted by the books that teach them, for they 
are constantly described as tbo crown and completion of a pro- 
p^ive rcrelatioii. Thus the Lotusi ilhietrates the cTolution of 
doctrine by a story which cuiioosly rcaembles the ^ 

the prodigal son excopt that the mtiimed pemtent doca not 
recognize hia father, who proceeds to reveal ^dnally bis nam 
and^ilion, hcepUig back the full truth to the las . M^ly 
it is held in the Far Ea«t that them were five penods m &4kj a- 
muni-6 teaehing which after pasaing through the stage of the 
Minayana culminated in the Prajnt-piiramitA and Amitobha 
snlras shortly before his death. Such statements adnut the 
historical priority of the Hinayana: it la rudiment^ {that w 
carlvj truth which needs complotian and expansion. Many 
criUes demur lo the assumption that primitive Buddhism waa 
a system of ethics purged of superstition and mythology. And 
ill s way they arc right. Gould wo get hold of a pniiutivo 
Bnddlibt, we'shoidd probably find that immcies, magic, and 
superhuman beings plaj’cd a large part in his mmd and that 
the Buddha did not appear to him as what we call a human 
teacher In that sense the gprmB of the Mshayana existed in 
the lifetime of Gotama. Bnt the diffoieuce between early and 
later Buddhism lies in thU, that the deities who sunonnd the 
Buddha in the Pah Pi takas are more accessories: his teoctog 
would not he affected if they were aD removed, But the Bodhi- 
sattvas in the Lotus or the Sutra of the Happy Land have a 
doctrinal signifleance. 

Though in India old ideas persist with unusual vitality, stui 
even there they can live only if they either develop or gather 
round them new accretions. As one of the rel^ons of 
BuddlUsm was sensitive to the gpncral movement of Indian 
thought, or rather it was a part of that movement. We ece as 
clearly in Buddhist as in non-Buddhist India that there was » 
tendency to construct philosophic ^sterns and another tendency 
to create deities satiafying to the emotions as well aa to the intellect 
and yet another tendenuy to compose new scriptures. But apurt 

1 Cb&p. IT. 
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from ihia paraUpl development, it becomi;^ ck^v jifter the 
Christian era that BnddJmni is becomiog sTarryundeEl hy Kindu- 
ism. Tlie influence is not indc?ed one-sided: there is intcrdc[>on- 
dence and interjM'netraliDn but tho net roault is that the general 
Indian features of each teligions period overpower the npecially 
Buddhist featorrg and in the end find that while ITindumm 
hns only been profoundly ruodilied Buddhitim has vaninhed. 

If we gamine Llie Pali Pi takas p incIndiDg tlie heresies 
mentioned in the Kathavatthu, we find that they aontain the 
goim? af many .Xlahayanist Ideas. Thus aide by side with tho 
huznati portrait of the Buddha there is the doctrine that ho is 
ono in a series of supernatural teaebern, each with the Hame 
ILfe^hiatoty^ and this life is connected with the whole course of 
nature p as Is shown by the sympathetic oarthquakijs wliioh mark 
its crises. Hia birth is supcmatTinil and had he willed it he 
could have lived until the end of the prcsetit Kid pa So, too^ 
the nature of a Buddha when be is released from form, that is 
after death + is deep and tinfathomablo os the ocean The Kath&- 
vatthu condemns the ideas (thus showing that they existed) that 
Buddhas are bom in all quarters of the unireKO, that the Buddha 
was superhuman in tho ordinary affairs of life, that he was not 
really in the world of men and that he did not preach tho 
Law himself^ These last tw’o heresies are attributed by the 
commentary to the Vetulyakoa who are said to have bcQcvcd 
that he remained in the Tushita heaven and sent a phantom to 
preach on earthy Hero we have the rudiments of the doctrine 
afterwfljrla eyateniatizrd under the name of the tliree bodies of 
Buddha. Similarly thougli Nirv ana is regarded os primarily an 
ethical state^ the Pali Canon containfi the expression Nirva^a- 
dh&tu and the idea* that Nirvana is a sphere or realm {dyaianam) 
which transcends the transitoiy world and in which such 
antitheses are corning and gping^ birth and death, c.'case to cxisL 
This foreshadowa the doctriue of Bhiita-tathat^ and we seem to 
bear a prelude to the dialectic of Nagarjinia when the KathA- 
vatlhu diBcnsses whether SuhnatA or the void is predicablo of 
the Skandhas and when it condemns the views that anjlhing 
now existing existed in the poet^ and that knowledge of the 
pn.'rf^nt is possible (wliereos Ihe moinent an\i:1img k known it 

1 AlikMpartltlb. HL * Nik, 7^ 

■ UiiiJitt, vm. 
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h reaUy paat). The ttlao enndcmnB the proposition 

thiit a Bodhisattva can be febom in realms of woe or fall into 
error, and this proposition hint^ that the career of a Bodhiaattva 
was considered of general interest. 

The Mahay an a grows out of the Hinayana and in many 
respects the Hinayana passes into it and is pr™?rTed unchanged. 
It i* true that in reading the Lotus we wonder how this marvel¬ 
lous cnamio viaion catx represent itiself as the teaching of Gotnma, 
but the Buddhacarita of Aavaghosha, though embeUiphoil with 
literary mythology, hardly advances in doctrine beyond the Pali 
Butros describing the marvels of the Buddha's nativity^ and t?ie 
greater part of NAgarJima’a Friendly Epistle p which pnrjHirte to 
contain an epitome of the faith, is in phraseology as well as 
thonght perfectly in harmony with the Pali Canon. Whence 
eomes this di^crcncc of tone in worka accepted by the same 
school? One difficulty of the historian who essays to aceoimt 
for the later phases of BuddhiBirt is to apportion duly tho 
influence of Indian and foreign elements. On the one hand, the 
Mahayana, whether we call it a development or perveraion, m 
a product of Indian thoughts To explain its trinities, its savioiuB* 
its doctrine of self sacriCce it ia not necessary to seek abroad. 
New schools, an.\iou!^ to claim continuity and antiquity^ gladly 
retained iis much of the old doctrine as they could. Eut on the 
other hand, Indian Buddhism came into contact wiLh foreign, 
especially Iranian, ideas and undoubtodly a±^iini]aled some of 
them. From time to time I have drawn attention to such cases 
m this work, but a rule the foreign ideas are m thoroughly 
mastered and indianUed that they cease to be obvious^. They 
metely open up to Indian thought a new path ivhercin it can 
move in its own way. 

In the period follow ing Asoka^s death Buddhism suSered a 
temponiry eclipse. Pushyamitra who in 1&4 b.c. overthrow the 
Mauryas and established the Simga dynasty was a patron of the 
Brahmans. T4raa4tha describoa him^ as a ferocious persecutor^ 
and the Divyavadana supports the story* But the pcrsocution, 
if it really occurred, was probably local and did not serionsly 
check the spread of Buddhi^, which before the time of Kanishka 
hod exteuded north wards to Bactria and Kashmir. The latter 
territory became the special home of the Sarvaativikdins, It was; 

I A£;c-.iLriyiiibblmtaBnl±iLcp- AlAjj' * Cbftp. XTL 
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ID iht roign of Pusliyamitrii tiiat tho Gneco-Bactrian king 
Menandpr or Milioda invaded India (155-3 and there Avere 
manj other inva^oiiB and iiettlementa of tribes coming from 
the north-woat and varioasly described as Sakae, Pahlavaa, 
Fartbians and Yavanae, enlmmatiiig in the conquests of the 
K us bans. The whole period was disturbed and confused but some 
general statements can be made with considerable confidenoe. 

From about 300 b.c. to IOOa.d. we find niBcriptions, 
buildings and atatnes testifying to the piety of Buddbist and 
Jain donors but hardly any indicaliotiR of a similar liberality to 
Bmhmans. In tho seconil and tbird centuries a.d, granta of 
land to BrakuiauH and tboir temples begin to be recorded and 
In tho fourth century (that is with the rise of the Gupta Dynasty) 
such grants become frequent. These facta can hardly he inter¬ 
preted otherwise than as meaning that from 300 D.o. to 100 a.d. 
the upper classes of India favoured Buddhism and Jainism and 
did not favour tho Brahmans in the same way or to the same 
extent. But it must be remembered that the religion of the 
Brahmans eontirujcd throughnut this period and prwluced a 
cepioua Uterature, and also that the absence ot works of art 
may be due to the fact that their womhip wa^ performed in 
socrifieial enclosures and that they hod not yet begun to use 
temples and ^atuos^ After the fir?t century a^d^ we have first 
a gradual aud then a rapid ri»e in Brahmaiiic influence* Inscrip- 
ttons as well aa books indicate that a liuguistie change occurred 
in the same period. At first popular dialects were regarded as 
sufficiently dignified and current to be the medium for both 

scripture and official records. Sanskrit remained: a thing apart-_ 

the peculiar poasegsion of the Emhman literati. Then the 
popular language waa sanskritized, tlie rules of Sanskrit grammar 
being accepted as the standard to which it ought to conform, 
though perfect conformity woe impracticable. In much the game 
way the modem Greeka try to bring flomaic into line with 
clAsaieal Greek. Finally Sanskrit was recognized as the proper 
language for literatuno, government and religion* The eartiest 
inscriptions^ in correct f^nskrit eeem to date from the second 
century a.i>. Furtherj the invaders who entered India from tho 

^ Hiftt qI Kudnuiiiiiw ikt CimUTr lUtod m Ulfl SaJra ham hitkerio hern 
COD^diifed thfr oiawt, bot ii ia now tftkl liut oika diaqaTeF^ *t rHptir ntar Multrm 
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Morth-west faYoarcd Euddhisiu on the GoinA indicAte 

that mm& of theid worshipped SiYa^ but the nimiber and beauty 
of Buddhist monuments erected under their rule can hardly be 
inteipreted except as a sign of their patTuiiage, And their 
version waa natural for they had no strong religious conTictiona 
of their own and the Brahmans with their pride of caste slirank 
from foreigner?!. But Buddhism had no prejudice of race or 
class: it was animated by a rai8^*iOILaIy spirit and it was probably 
the stronger creed at this j>sriod. It not only met the invaders 
on their entry into India but it #wnt mussionaries to them, in 
Bofitria and Afghanistan, so f hat tn some extent they brought 
Buddhism with them. But it was a Buddhu^m comhiued with 
the most varied ekmente, Hclicnic art and religion had made 
the figurcfl ol Apollo, Hcraklee and Helioa ramBiar in Bactria, 
and both Baotiia and northern India w&re in touch with 
ZoToastri&ns. The mixed culte of these borderlands readily 
professed allegiance to the Buddha but, not underatanding 
Indian ideas, simply made him into a deity und having done 
this were not likely to repudiate other Indian deitiea. Thus in 
its outward form the Bnddiiisui of the invaders tended to be- 
a compound of Indian, Greek and Persian ideas in whicfi Suii 
worship played a large part, for not only Indian mythu, but 
ApoUo and Helios and tho Persian Mithm all entered into it. 
Persian influence in art is dlsocmlbje as early as the arcliitccturo 
of Asoka; in dootriue it has something to do with such figures 
as Vairocana and Amit4bha. Gneco-^^man influence also was 
powerful in art and thraugh art affected religion. In Asoka's 
time likenesses of the Buddha were unknown and the adoration 
of images, if not entirely due to the art of Giuidhara, was at 
least encouraged by it. 

But though cams and sculpture bring clearly before us a 
medley of deities cortesponding to a medley of httmatt racea^ 
they do not help us much in tracing the growth of thought^ 
phases of which are preserved in a literature sufliciontly copious 
though the record sometimes fails at the points of transition 
where it would be of moat interest. It ig natural that saerod 
books should record accepted results rather than tentative 
mnovations and even disguise the latter. But we fJx a few 
dates which enable ub to judge what shape Buddhism waa taking 

IvfMtphkctt n &nd VundeTL 
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about the tmiD of the Chiistian era. The Tibetan hiistoriaii 
T4rfwi4tkA y not of much help, for hi$ chrotiplogv is moat 
confuacd^ but still he definitely connedts the appearance of 
Malia 3 ^Qjflt testa with the reign of Kanislikn and the period 
imniediatelj following it* and regards them as a new phetio- 
menon^ Greater aB^tatanee is f umbhed by the Chinese trarislatoraT 
whose date$ are known with gome exactitude. Thus the earlioat 
Buddhist work rendererl into Chinese w said to be the sutra of 
forty-two acetioELS, titmslaled by Klisyapa Matanga in ft7 A.n. 
It eonai^ta of extracts or resumes of tho Buddha'a teaching 
mostly prefaced by the words "*The Buddha said/* doubtless in 
imitation of the Confucian Analecta where the inttoductoiy^ 
formula *"The master said** plays a simitar part, Ita Ideaa and 
pn?cepts are Hinayunbt^: the Aihat is held up aa the ideal and 
in a c^maikable passage ^ where the degrees of sanctity are 
graded and compared no rnention b mode of BodhisattFos. 
Tlii^ hrst trauslatioD was followed by a long series of otherfi^ 
principally from the Sutra-Pitaka^ for little of the Vinaya 
was transiated before the fifth ceutuiy, A great number of 
niDayanisti sutros were tmoi^lated before 300 a.j>, bat veiy few 
after 450. On the other band porti ons o f the sut ra about Aiulda*s 
Patadbe, of the Pr&jM-piramitA* and of the Avatapii^ha ^vere 
translated about 150 A.n, and translations of the Lotus and 
lialita-vistara appeared about 300. 

Great caution is necessary in using these data and the 
drcumatances of China os well as of India mtist be taken into 
account. If translatioas of the \^aya and complEte collections 
of sutms are late in appearingp it docs not follow that the 
corresponding Indian texts are late^ for the need of the Vinaya 
w^as not felt until monasteries l^egau to spring up* Most of the 
tronsiatiouH made before the fifth eenturj* are ext racta and of 
indifferent workmanahip. Some arc retained in the Chinese 
Tripitaka but are superseded by later vereiotis. But however 
inaccurate and incomplete tiie^ older iranalatJons may lie, if 
any of them can be identified with a part of an e.xtant Sanskrit 

^ CliApi. xn» JLEU. 

* Tto Ujt jHwUoti 4» tnualiLted by Tdiiim ihimld in tbir q/ ■ 

Buddki^ A&Am tuny ia exotplimi, fnr it cuntAiiui «irk m 1 c^- 

iklDT tke dnatHne nf Hknmoeu u tke abaoJiitG gx^nd of iSut %hm 

ikm HaeiDU Uji eim 3 dunbifiiL 

* aw. IL 
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work it foUowB Ihnt at least tiuvt part of the work and the 
dootrineij eontaittcd in it were ourrunt in India or Centml Asift 
Borne time before the trairslation wm made» Applying this 
principle ne may cuncinde that the Hinayana ami Mabajana 
were fioiirLshing eide hj eide in India and Central Aaia in the 
first century a.t>. and that the Happy Land sutros and portions 
of the PrajnA-p&rarnitk alreiuly existed. From that Lime on¬ 
wards MaLayonjst literature oa represented by Cbtne^ tron^ilft- 
tions Bteadlly inerreasea^ and after 400 a.d_ HjnayanLHt fiteratura 
dcclinea, with two excjeptione, the Vinaya and the Abbidbarnia 
booku of the Sarrilsti^aditis. The Vinaya was evidently legonjcd 
os a rule of life independent of theology^ but it is reinarkablo 
that Hsilon Chumig after his return from India in 045 should 
have thought it worth while to translate the philosophy of tliu 
Sarv^tivadins. 

Other considerations render this chronology probable. Two 
conspicuous features of the Mahay ana aro the worship of 
Bodhifiattvaa and idealist philosophy. Th(?ae on? obviou^ty 
parallel to the worahip of Siva and Viahnu, and to the rise of 
the Vedanta. Now the worship of these dcitii?» was probably 
not provalcnt boforo 300 h.ci,j for they are almost unknown to 
the Pali Pitakas, and it was fully developed about the time of 
the Bhogavad-gitA w^hich perhaps assumed ita present form a 
Ettlo before the Christian era. Not only ut the combination of 
devotion and metaphysiee found in thb wort aimUar to tho 
tone of many Mahayankt eutras but the manifestation of 
KrLBlma in his divine foim ia like the transformation scenes of 
the Lotus^. The chief moral principle of tho Bhogavod-gitA La 
substantially the same os that pTcscribeii for Bodlusattvaa. It 
teaehea that action is superior to inaction, but that action should 
be wholly disinterested and not directed to any seiUsh object. 
This ia preci^ly the attitude of tho Bodhi^ttva who avoids tlie 
inaction of those who ate engroased in eelf-culturo as much aa 
the pmauit of wealth or pkasure. Both the GltA and Mahayanist 
trealbcfi by stress on faith. He w^ho thinks on Krishna when 
dying goes to Krishna* just as ho who thinks on Amitibha goes 


^ JuMl u 41 gXMk kail UrtiH^ m mxa. WrLbiii Krillmk’fl body, bo we kit tdd in 
tho Ejuan4B-T7(Uui {wh^h b huGr^v^r a kter wort]f tlut in lii? pana at Ar4akit«^c 
■kiu Bre wfudi k&cl raountaiiia vbfiJTfr Swdl BiuniJ lad 
* Ublf, Q. TIEL ff. 
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I'd th? Hiippj Land and the idea In nai imknown to the Pali 
for it finde complete expres^on in the aiory of Ma^-tha- 

The idea of a benevolent deity to be worshipped with devo¬ 
tion and faith luid not with ceremonies is strange to old 
Buddhism and old Brahmanism alike. It was a popnliir idea 
which became so strong that neither priests not Bhiksbi^ eonld 
ignore it and in its ultimate result it is hard to say whether 
Buddhist or Brahmanic elements are more prominent, Botli 
Avalnkita and Kriahna are Devas, The fonner has the beauty 
of boliness and the strength which it gives^ hut also the weakness 
of a somewhat abstract figure; the latter js very fieniioiia] and 
springs from the heart of India but to those who are not Hindus 
seems wanting in purity and simplicity. The divine ebaraeter 
of both figures is due to Brahmanism rather tlian Buddhism, 
but the now form of worship which laid stress on a frame of 
mind rather than on oeremonial and the idea of AvatAroa or the 
periodic appearance of superhuman saviouia and teochera indi¬ 
cate the infiuence of Buddhism on Brohmaiusm. 

There is a simitar parallel between the newer Buddhist 
philosophy and the Vedantist school repte-seuted by Sankam, 
and Indian critiefl detected it. Ankara was called a Pracchanna- 
bauddha or crypto-buddhist by hb theological opponents* and 
the reaemblanco between the two s}*etems in thought^ if not in 
word, is striking. Both distinguish relative and absolute truth; 
for both the relative truth is practically theism, for beth 
absolute truth Is beyond description and whether it is called 
Brahman, Dharma-kAya or ^unyatA is not equivalent to God 
in the Christian or Moiiamnicdan sense. Just na for the Vedantist 
there exbt in the light of the highest knowledge neither a 
perMinal God nor an individual soul, so the MAdbynmika SAtra 
can dfiolam that the Buddha dom not li^aLIy exiat. The Maha- 
yanist philosophers do not use the w^onl MAyA but they state 
the same theory in a more subjective form by oacribirig the 
appearance of the phenomenal world to ignorance^ a nomen- 

^ ftm P+T,S, editiijQ, pp. 25 ff- i»peci»Ily p. 33^ 

* u. 2, nTTf^ Fodma-Puru^ 43 

(qnotiTd bj Sq|itAtik 4 U' ifl Jemm^ tdL JtxiL lOOS). Mii]r4v4dAU 

uuwhJiltfiuil pflLccbjmiiaiii b«uilil|Mun pcynte. The MmUiVuI WArt tpecilliiy bltlAf 
ML tlneir clMlUbCiAduoi a| SaiiiuA, 
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el&tiirQ which is derived from the Biiddhii'M phrase, "From 
ignorance come the Sankharaa/^ 

Here^ ns elscrwheio, Buddhist and BrahiiiAnic ideas acted 
and reacti^d in SDch complex interrelations that it is hard to 
say which has borrowed from the other. As to dates, the older 
Cpatushads which contain the fmmdatioiis but not the eompteie 
edifice of Vedantisiii, seem a little earlier than the BoiMha^ 
Now w'E know that witliin the Vrdantist school there were 
divcigenees of opinion which later received elassio expression 
in the hands of Sankara and RAmainija. The latter rejected 
the doctrines of M4yil and of the difTerenoe tictween relative 
and absolute truth. Tlie genne of both schools arc to be found 
in the Upanishads but jt seetns probable that the ideas of 
Sankara were originally workcnl out among Buddhists ratluTr 
than among Brahmans and were rightly described by their 
opponents as disgui^fed Bnddliism. As early as 520 a.o. Budhi- 
dbarma preached in China a doctrine which is practically the 
same as the Aiivaita. 

The earliest knowTi work in which the theory of May4 and 
the Advaita philosophy arc elcarly formulated is the metrical 
treatise known as the Kilrika of (jau4apada. This name was 
borne by the teacher of Sankara's teacher, who must have lived 
about TOOa.d., but the high porition acconied to the work, 
which is usually printed with the Mandukya I’paniahad and is 
practically regarded as* a part- of it, make an earlier date 
probable. Both in language and thought it bears a striking 
resemblance to Buddhist writifige of the Madhyamika school 
and also contains many ideas and similes which reappear in the 
works of Sankara^. On the other hand the Lanli&vaL4ra Sutra 
which was translated into Chinese in 513 and therefore can 
hardly have been composted later than 450, b conscious that ita 
doctriues resemblo Bmhmanic plulosophy, for ari interlocutor 

^ Or M ftwlf fnrmiii^ femr ■ppA.raUi tipaniwhiuln. Far oth-er n-rgmo^pt* bi f&vour 
d[ eed fiiu'Ijr dntf se^ WdlleSET, AUerer pfi. 1 4 S. H4 atftim tllAi KirikA 

u E^HD-bH! in tbo TibfltUi ImnsktiaiEu of TArhtjml^ UtyiT^TiTtk* 

m E^erLLjQljruLtehDrl^ the tn&Teaof Uiiijui CIuumil^ uiii pcrlaAfu ituurh ewiier- 

Bat il Kedinl ebnit SCj^ a vrark i|i90fed bldi aim hutUy lure been later 

S5Q nad ouy be much nriirr- But pee jUk Je^obl in J.A.O.S. ApnL p. 51. 

* Far the reflembltmeefl to NleAriuca sob 1910, pp. 130 fl, Espeaullj 

mcn&Huhle ue jj_ 3^ lu lurodlio nm i?uifHttir^ etc., uod tv. 59 cuul the wbok 
mmt that cauaatiiae impoHfbk. Ni^tk-cmbla Uh> ia the iub of Buddhiet liornu Jihd 
apiyu« hettA^, buddlut MUJ iUibuddhnp though oat iiJweyp in the UuikUiut hiuA. 
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objects ihvit tho bngufl^ used in it by tbe Btiddiift about tho 
Tutliagatha-garbhiv is very like tbe Brahmanio doctiine of the 
Atman. To which the Buddha replies that hb Icinguagie is a 
conoeaBion to thoee who cannot Btonmch the doetrino of the 
negation of Toaiity in all its auBtority, fktme of the best known 
verses of OaucjULjiAda compare! the world of appearance to the 
apparent cirgle of fire pnidnccd by whirling a lighted lorch^ 
This striking image occuns fii^t in the Mfutrfiyana tTpaniahail 
(vi. 24 )p which shows other imlioationH of an aoqiuiintanco with 
Bnddhism, and also in the LankivaiAra Sdtm. 

A real afhnity unites llie doctrine of f^ankara to the teaching 
of Gotama himself. That teaching as presented in the Pall 
Pi takas is marked by its negative and deliberately oircum- 
Bcribed character. Its rule Lb silence when strict accumoy of 
expression is impo^ibh?^ whereas later philosophy doea not 
shrink from phrases which are sugge^tive^ if not exact. Gk>t&ma 
refnses to admit that the human aoti] is a fixed entity or Atmon^ 
hut he do€^ not condemn (though he also does not discuss) tho 
idea that the whole world of change and becommgj Lncluding 
human souls, is the exprefi^on or disguise of some one ineffable 
principle. lie teaches too tlmt the human mind can grow tin til 
it develops now faculties and powers and becomes the Buddha 
mind, which sees the whole chain of birifis, tho order of the 
world, and the reahty of emancipation. As the object of the 
whole ay^m m practical, Kirvaua la always regarded oa a 
ad qutm or an escape (nissaraaam) from this tnuisitory 
wotidp and this view ia more accurate as well os more edifying 
than the view which treats Bralmiau or Sunyata as the origin 
of the universe. When the Vedanta teach^ that thk changing 
troubled world is merely the diagiuae of that arLehangiug and 
untroubled state into which saints cim pass, it is^ I believe, 
following Gotania''B thought, but giving it an expresaioa which 
he would have considered imperfect. 


CHAPTER XXII 

FROM KANISHKA TO VASUBANDHU 

Taadittox, aa meDtioned above, comiectB the am of (he 
Mahayitna with tho reign of KanUhka. Materials for fonning 
a picture of Indian life ujidot hb rule am not pfciififul but it 
was clearly ait age of fusion ^ HIh hereditary dominioos were 
ample and he had no need to spend hifl mign in conques^taj but 
ho probably eubdued Kashmir as well aa Khotan^ Yarkaltd and 
Kashgar^. Hostages from one of these states were sent to tesido 
in India and all accounts agree that they were treated with 
generosity and that their sojourn unproved the reiatiena of 
Kanishka with the northern tribes- His capital was PuFushapnm 
or Peshawar, and the locality, like niany other featurefi of his 
reign, indicates a tendency to amalgamate India with Persia 
and Central Asia* It was embeUished with mafiterpleues of 
Candhamn sculpture and its chief omamenit w as a great stdpa 
built by the king for the reception of the relics of the Buddha 
which he collected. This building is desciibod by several Chineso 
pilgrims^ and its proportiorii^, though vartouHly stated, wen? 
sufficient to mndcr it celebrated in all the Buddhist world. It 
is said to have been several times burtit, and rebuilt^ but so 
solid a structure can hardly have been totally destroyed by fiio 
and the greater part of the monument diHCOvorod in 190S 
probably dates from the time of Kuubhka, The base ia a squam 
fueasuring 2SG feet on each side, with miu^ive towers at the 
comera, and on each of the four faces projections bearing stair- 

1 Tht qniHrtl-uinty U lo tbf dnEs cf EukijiUui nalu?^jr ih&^h it onci^riAUk 
wat'thrr ho Wtu ihe hero q( ihtae Qoni^ttrstL KaMhmxr rcrtoiolr III 

Uu d-otoln^qm of ihe Ku^kuiiu auJ wi« a of Kjiii^luk. About 

Oe A Knihoii Ving AtlBchxid Central Aelu but wma reiputHHl by iht Glinka 
g«nenil P*ii-C3l*Aa, lAtcr, wJiet ibe doKtb of abmit ICil A.D. L 

iue roiKvmd the t&tt*£iipt imd {Kruiineired Kubgikf, Vikikoiid iJi4 Khn^tiui^ Sc« 
Vinoctit Spuibn Eadjf ffiMtaryi of Indw^ Srd ed pp 2S3 E. 

* g«9 Fa.HfliHL, e<L Legg?, p. 33. KE.F.S.O. 1903 (Sung YQd^ pp 420 ff. 
WAtl«iipi, r*a» CJbPtn^, i. pp. 2M E J.R.A.S. UK>^,|k lOwrt, Wi% p- 114- Fortho 
itruiTtiLre of Itilpu Bce FemohAT, l/vf OnSoQ-MoaddhijliE 4u (MndhvUm 

pp, 43 ff. 
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Th^ sides wen? ornaracDted with stucco %urf?s of the 
Buddha and according to th^ Chinese pilgnnks the super- 
structuce ith^ cro\’CTi<^d with £^n iron pillar on which were set 
twenty'five gilded disks. ImicLe was found a metn] casket, stiU 
containing the sacred bonee, and beajing an in&cription which 
presents tw^o points of great interest. Firstly It mentions 
"'Agisala the overseer of works at Kanishka's viham/* that 
probably Agosiiaus. a foreigner in the king's service. Secondly 
it States that the casket was made '“'for the acceptance of the 
teachers of the Sarvastivadin sect^” end the idea that Kanishka 
wag the special patron of the Mahayana mast be reconaLdered 
in the fight of this statement. 

Legends ascribe Kanishka^'s fervour for the Budrlhint faith 
not to education but to conversion. Kis coinage, of which 
abundant specimens liaTe been preserved, confirms this for it 
pre^nb; images of Greeks Persian, Indian and perhaps Baby- 
lonJim deities showing how varied was the mythology which 
may have mingled with Gandbaran Buddhism. The coins 
bearing figures of the Euddha aro not numerous and, as he 
undoubtedly left behind him the reputation of a pJoiu» Buddhist, 
it IB probable that they were struck late in his reign and represent 
his last religious phased Msilan Chuang° repeats some legends 
which relate that he was originally anti-Buddhigt^ and that 
after his conversion ho summoned a council and built a stupa. 

The substance of these legends is probable, Kanishka as a 
barbarian but docile conqueror was likely to adopt Buddhism 
if he wi^^hed to keep abreast of the thought and civilisation of 
his subjects, for at that time it undoubtedly inspired the intellect 
and art of uurth-w'estem India. Both as a statesman and as an 
enquirer after truth ho would wish to promote harmony and 
stop sectarian squabbles. His action resembles that of Con¬ 
stantine who after his conversion to Christianity proceeded to 
sununou the Council of Ni™a in oifdor to stop the disscimions 
of the Church and settle ivhat were the tenets of the lefigion 
’which he had embraced^ ei poiitt about w'hich both he and 

^ JSWp p, loss. " A^mryvnam pimUifrilie." 

■ SliniLu-lj HAnha Ihcaulo A Badfihbt IhI^ In lil^ 

*■ WaUrra, vol_ L p. 203- pjta^ Kimifllika'a ivKKMi^ll jisart aitw tlw 
rlenh of Ihft BudinuL, ta OIW of ths AiTJuincnt* for Auppoaing KmiilitAto kavB 

nfimnU About SO hai in Another |WaUw^ t. 222. 224^ he AppaAri to 

plAcc it uOO ]r«AFv After UiO Umtb. 
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Kofii&kkft sj^ni to bnve fpU somp imecrtiuntj'. Our knDwlwigo 
of Kanishka’a Council depends chiefly on the traditiona reported 
by Msiian Chuang^ which present many dilflculties. He tells ua 
that the king, acting in consultation with Parevn, issued 
BramtuDuscs to all the Icamwl doetenfi of his milm. They camo 
in such crowds that a eevete teat was imposed and only 400 
Arhats were selected. There was atmio discussioH as to the place 
of meeting but finally Kashmir® was iselccted and the king built 
a monastery for the Jin' thren. Tr\ hen the Council met, t here 
arose a rjiicstion as to whether Vaaumitra (who is not furlhec 
desccibf^d) should bo admitted seeing that ho was not an Arbat 
but aspired to the career of a Bodhifiattva. But owing to the 
interposition of spirits he w'as not only admitted but made 
president. 

The texts of the Tripitaka were collected and the Council 
"composed 100,000 slanaas of Upadc& Sastma explanatory of 
the canonical sutras, 100,000 stanzas of Vitiaya-vibhasha S&stcas 
explanatory of the Vinaya and 100,(X»0 of AbhidJiarnia'i'ibhash4 
Sostias explanatory of the Ahhidharraa. For this exposition of 
the Tripitaka all learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly 
examined; the general sense and the terse language (of the 
Buddhist scriptures) was again and again made clear and dis¬ 
tinct, and learning was widely diffused for the safe-guiding of 
diEcipIes, King KanUlika caused the lieatisea when finished to 
be written out on copper plntcs and enclosed these in stone 
boxes which he deposited in a tope made fur the purpose. Ho 
then Ordered spirita to keep and guard the te.xta and not to allow 
any to be taken out of the oountiy by heretics; those who wished 
to study them could do so in the country. When leaving to 
return to his own country, Xanishka renewed Asoka's gift of 
aU Kashmir to the Buddhist Church*,** 

Baramirtba (499-oG9 a.d,) in his Liye o/ Fasvbandhu* gives 
an account of a council generally considered to bo the same os 

» WfttlJflfHi toLt- 

^ But Tfcnmitlui flomf vittodtiM liekl tint nMt aL Bcmio 

CluiiBB irtifki 44J Lcld kl Kaiitl4lw+ 

* WkltGl4, jnCi 

* Trinalkteil by Tatalmt in PaOt 1304, pp. 2ffl> ff. Pminirllii tm 

k onMve Ufikiii nt ynnkini^ in ^>iS kod made nuoy trwuUtiomi. but 

k ii quite pqaibln tliAt thil lif« at VnkubanilliU il OHi k trkndntjun bni urigiluJ 
noltt of hit oinL 
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that deic tilled by Ui^ljaii Chaang, though the diffcrenc^es in the 
two vijjTsionfl at* caneidprahJe* He fift-Yft that ahoTst fiTe hntidied 
yeaa^^ after the Buddho^a death (i.e, ^tween 87 B.c, and 13 a.o. 
if the Buddha died 487 B-O.) an TiKliAn Arhat ciUIed Katyayani- 
piitra^ who waa a mottk of the iSarv^tivadin $<!hooh went to 
KipLti fir Kaghciiir* Then? with 500 other Arhais and 500 Bodhi- 
sattvaa he collected the Abhirtharnia of the SarvAativadin^ and 
arranged it in eight books called Ka-kn-ta (Sanskrit GmiUhn] 
Or Kan-til (Pali GanFho). Tliia compila-don was oko called 
JnAna-praathfina. He then mado a prodlamatioii iiiTiting all 
who had heard the Boddha preach to commimicale what they 
fcmcnitered. Many spirifs responded and contributed their 
reminiscences which were cxaiuined by the Council and, when 
they did not contradict the sutraa and the Vitiiiya* wore acce pled ^ 
but otherwise were rejectfid. The selected pieces were grou|>ed 
according to their subject-matter^ Tiio^e about wisdom formed 
the PrajiHa Grantha^ and those about mcdil^tioo the Dhyana 
Grant ha and so on* After finishing the eight hooks they pro¬ 
ceeded to iho compOHition of a commentary or Yibha^hA and 
invited the assistance of Asvaghosha. When ho came to 
Kashmir. KatyAyaiii-putra expounded the eight IBooks to him 
and A^vaghosha put Lhein info litenuy form. At* the end of 
twielve ycarK the composition of the commentary was finished- 
It comisted of 1^000,000 Tcrae8,„.Katyayani-putra act up a 
stone inscribed with this prochimation. Those who hereafter 
learn this law must not go out of Kashmir. Ko sentence of tho 
eight hooks, or of the Vibhasba. must poiss out of the land, lest 
other schools or the i^Iahayam should corrupt the true law.” 
THiis proclamation was reported to the king who approved it. 
The sages of Ka^ibniir had power over demons and mi tliein to 
guard the entrance to the country^ but %ve arc told that anyone 
dcairouB of learning the law could come to Kashmir and was in 
no way iutcrruptrd. 

There follow^ a Story telling how^ despite this prohibition p 
a native of A^xidhya succeeded in korniug the law in Kashmir 

* Ctlidm MprwEioTkii liLn “in tlie fi?t huoiinHl jwua ■IbrT Xh^ SadtlM"! 
pwb^isfj mBiUii ihc iMrnDd -IUO-600 4f Uie Bnninaim(rki4t vElh li3« BDddl]B”i dca ih 

mini adt tiai^ period Tbe period l-IQO u caia hundiml jwot*" Jei-iSDO 

twn i^undtod jviin" nuA ibo oft* t»eo ILE.F.S.O. 1911, a'rft Bnt iE ffi&tt bo 
z^embond ttimE tho dlto ol! Lllii B nddh m^s dcttth il m^X. jrt OOit&in. iatttti 
theory (YlfUMmt plmcca it ia 054 BhCi 
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and rnjh?eqii 0 iitly teaching it in hi.^ tifttivf? land- Pammlrtiift^s 
accciiint seems esu^geraUKl, whereas the prohihition desedbed 
by Hfiiiim ChiiAJtg is intelligible. It forbiilden to tato the 
ofHciwl oopiea of the law out of Kashmir, lest- hemtics should 
taimpcr with them. 

Tilr&natha^ gives a singularly eonfiified lucoount of the 
meeting, which he expressly calls the third council, but makes 
^mc important atatements about it. fie says that it put an 
end to the diseensions which had Ijeen distracting tho Buddhist 
Church /cFT netirfy a cmiiur^ and that it recognized all the 
eighteen eecta as holding the true doctrine: that it put the 
Vinaya id writing as well as such parts of the Sdtnvpitaka and 
Abhidhonna as were still unwritten and corrected those which 
already existed as wTitten texts: that, all kinds of Mahayamst 
writingfl appOAied at this time bat that the Sravakus raised no 
opposition. 

It is hard to say how much history can be estraoted from 
these vague and discrepant stories. They seem to refer to one 
assembly regarded (at lea^t in Tibet) as the third couDciJ of the 
Church and held under Kanishka four or five hundred yeara^ 
after the Buddha^s death. As to w^hat happened at the council 
tradition seems to justify the following deductionSp though m the 
tradition la certainly jumbled it may also be incorrect in details, 

(a) The council is recognized only by the northern Church 
and ifl unknown to the Churches of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 
It seems to have regarded Kashmir aa sacred land outside which 
the true doctrine was expoeed to danger^ (6) Bat it wm not 
a specially Mahayaniet meeting but rather a conference of peace 
and compromise, TarsnAtha eays this dearly: in Hsiion Chuang's 
account an assembly of Arhats (which at this time must have 
meant Hinayamats) elect a president who Avas not on Arhat and 
according to Paramlrtha the assembly consisted of 500 Arhat^ 
and 500 Bodhisattvas w'ho were convenod by a leader of the 
SarvAstivadin school and ended by reqnesdng Asvaghosha to 
revise their work, (c) The litemiy result of the conned was the 

1 Chipu in. 

* Sw Wattm, I. pp, 224^ HJid 27C. It If wfiTth acting thjkt HvOim CliuMiji! 
ujn AjH^n £M3A huadrpd mfioT iho Baddht*! Bev Witten, p, 2€7. 

Sm ilmo the- note qI fi- LSvi In J.ILAS. lOK pp lOlO-lCie^dUng trodtUoni to tlm 
riect thit Ibftfe wuns Jtan ‘bftwpen Upof^oplA, tito lurcher of Anoku, Knd 
Ki.oiEihkii, Wha li thill majie t& ttipl fcbont 31 A.D. On tlie ot.htr Imnii Katiiihta'i 
climpliin ^ fi^ ka ynVjhw. ^ mjrf. to tuLro liTcd TOC ywfi iltff tbv Ikiddhji. 
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composition of coinm«ntarieis on tlie thr^PiUkaa. One of thcsCp 
the Abhidharma-fniihavibliashk-^tra, tranj^Iated into Chmese 
in 437-9 and atiU m ^id to be a work of encyclopaedic 

chameter. hardly a commentary" in the strict Paramirtha 

perhaps mado a confusion in eaying that the JMna-pmBthana 
itself was composed at the couneiL The traditions indicate that 
the council to some extent sifted and levised the Tripitaka and 
perhaps it accepted the seven Abhidharma books of the Sar\'isti- 
vadiiis^ But it is not stated or implied that it composed or 
sanctioned Mabayanist books, TAranktha merely says that 
such books appealed at this time and that the Hinayanbta 
raised no active objection. 

But if the above la the gist of the traditions, the position 
deaciibcd is not clear* The conneiJ Iti recognised by Mahajnnists 
yet it appears to have resulted in the composition of a SaiWMti- 
vMin treatise^ and the tradition connecting the Sarvkstlvadjm 
with the council is not likely to be wrong, for they are recognmed 
in the Lnscription on Kanishka’^s casket, and Gaudhara and 
Kashmir were their headquartera. The decisions of councils are 
often politic rather than logical and it may be that tJio doctari 
summoned by Kanishka, while compiling San^astivMin treatisoa. 
admitted the principle that there is more thou one vehicle which 
can lake manynd to salvation. Perhaps some compromise based 
on geography was arranged, such as that Kashmir should be left 
to the SarviBtivftdin school which had long flourished there, but 
that no opposition should be offered to the Mahayanists elsewhere. 

The lelatioDs of the Sarvastivadins to Slahayaniam are 
exceedingly diflScult to define and there are hardly sufficient 
maieriab for a connected aocount of this ouce important sect, 
but I will state some facte about it which seem certain. 

It ia ancient, for the Kathavatthu alludes to ite doctrinefl* 
It ffourished in Gandhara, Kashmir and Centtol Asia, and 
Kanlshka's caeket ahold's that he patronked it*. But it appears 

* S« TAkiku-ili ia J.P.T.R, llJOfi, pp^. 07 S, Far iho art 

my cluptfT on %h^ Cbln^ TdprUk&. 

* Sm abovt^ toL L p^. For an ajDocnTiit of tbs' diKtrima Han aim Yaulicf, 

243 ff, RdckltiJi, Lijt o/ I'Aj Suddhtt^ pp, IOC ff. 

^ It* TODIUhJtlcill with Cl mtHha rm anH JCl^h-EHlr it pjaint j- Ih jt* OTU 

tcripti:i.reai Swi Prayltitki'a cid ■** Lo Nanl-Oiif^t iJn i UtifTti duu- It Vintin 

WuUwTtoUtiblitia,^ ION. n, pp. 40a ft Th» Viniyi mutt ha^ircoTiii 
ikch^rikhlt HJditjatiH at Umt WMit an tiud in im pi¥Knt loml h pOttfriar to Kanithka. 
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to have been hartily known in Ceylon or Sonth^im Tiirlia* It was 
the principal northern form of Hinayaniamtjtifitaflt-he Tlierav4da 
was the fiouthem form. I Ching howeviyr eaya that it [)revailed 
in the Malay Aiehipelago. 

Itii doctrinesp ao far as known, were Hinayanist but it waa 
distinguished from cognate schools by holding that the estcmal 
world can be said to exist and is not meiely a continual process 
of becoming. It had its own iret^loti of the AbhidJiarma and of 
the Vinaya. In the time of Fa-Hsien the latter wn5 «ti]l pre¬ 
served orally and waa not writfen. The adherents of this school 
were also e^ed VaibhaehikaSj luid V^ihhasbft was a name given 
to their exegctical literatiire* 

But the association of the ,SarviistivMin^ with Mahayanista 
is clear from the council of Kanishka onwards. Many eminent 
Buddhists began by being SarvfistivMins and became Mahayan- 
Lsts, their earlier belief lieirig regarded as prelimltiary rather 
tliau erroneous. Hsuan Chuang translated the SarviUtivfyrlin 
scriptures in his old ago and I-Ching belonged to the Mdla- 
Barv&stiv&din schewP; yet both authors write as if they were 
devout Mahayanists. The Tibetiui Church ia generally r&gaided 
as an extreme form of Mahayanism but its Vinaya is that of the 
SarvaetlTadins. 

Though the Sarvistivadins can hardly have accepted idealist 
metaphjnpiwp yet the c\ddencc of art and their own version of 
the Vinaya make it probable that they tolerated a nioderftto 
amount of mythology, and the Mahayanists, who like all 
philoBopbers were obliged to admit- the pruviflional validity of 
the eiternal worlds may also ha^^e admlitod their analysis of 
the same as provisionally valid. The atrengt h of the Hmayaniat 
Bchools lay in the Vinaya. The Mahayiknista showed a tendency 
to replace it by legends and vague if noble aspirations. But a 
code of diacipUnc was necessary for largu monasteries and the 
code of the Sarviativadins enjoyed general esteem in Central 
Asia and China. 

Three stages in the history of Indian Buddhism are marked 
by the names of Mvaghosha, NagUrjnua and the tw o brothers 

^ Tht dliUnc^tion betwe#^ 8»r™tiTiiii]5 and MuLu&rrlqUTArtin ti mot clear lo 
mt I can only thx^l A stetirm of the AoliDal Xh& JHjilLiobhMhjl 

&nil wun blCWH M VjiilphAihitM othen who appmred of the Acihool rhimffj dfl 

uMcut ur its«xcdkDt emlkd ihemedvefl PdimitiTe Aftrvlitlv&dmei 
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Aftangjt And V^asubMidliu. It would be easier t-o give » preriw 
description of its development if we were sure which of the works 
aseril^d to these worthies are autbentio^ but it fleeuis that 
A^vaghcH^ha represents an ornate and transitional phase of the 
older sehoob leiiding to Mahayanbm, whereas N4g&rjuna is 
connected with the IVajfia-pujjuTuta and the nihilistic philosophy 
described in the preceding erhapter* Asanga was the fotuider o-f 
the later fend more scholastic system caOed Yogaeftm mil Is also 
associated with a series of revelations said to have been made 
by Maitreya, 

As mentioned above, tradition makes A^vagbosha^, one of 
the most brilliant among Sanskrit writers^ live at the court of 
Kanlsbka^ and according to some accounts lie w'os given to the 
Koshons as part of a war indemnity. The tradition^ [a confirmed 
by the style and contents of his poems and it has been noted 
fjy Fonoher that his treatment of legends la in remarkable accord 
with their artistic presentment in the Gandharan sculpturca^ 
Also fragmentary manuscripts of his dramas discovered in 
Central Asia appear to date from the Kiishan epoch. Mva- 
ghosha^a rank as a poet depends ohiefly on his Buddhacaritfe] 
or life of the Buddha up to the time of his enlightenment. It 
is the earliest e.tamp1e of a Kfivyftp nsnally translated as artificial 
epic, bnt here literary skill is subservient to the theme and does 
not, as too often in later works* overwhelm it. The Bnddlia is 
its hero, as K4ma nf the E4ioayana^ and it sings the events of 
his earlier life In a fine flow of elabomto but impassioned 
language. Another of his poems*, discovered only a few years 
ago* treats of the conversion of Nonda^ the Buddha's half-brother. 

^ See 8ylvaiQ L^vi, J.A. ISiOS, m. 57 fe., Mid WmtemiU, Okj. /nd LU, n* L 
pp.l!0lfL 

* The oqIj refijum for danb-tinij It [j tbet jrwo ttCfdjtM {Kdl 14 uid SI) In the 

Sil iHUlUiltKrm ^wliucJi appeal? to be a ^aiiLuiie w^k) C^Ier t« Kotiiakka oa il be hod 
rel^npd in tbs put. TMa maj be m poetiD artificB ^ it may be Lbat tbo vtofm ara 
interpculAliDaii. -See far tbei traditiaiu Wattfn on Y^itap. ChtPdn^, U. 10^—1 uiti 
TifckabuJiu In J.B.A.S. L9feo, p. 53 wba quatca tJbje Lliuifite t>ajiiyT3kta-rmtAa-pi|akB- 
waiia uad the ud Indiiili Fn-LdArolu. Tho Chinww liit ol FalHanzba u oom- 

patibEc li'ltii Uie view that. Airajd^Ooha wu aliTP about 1:^5 far be Wu tba 
twrEUh PAtrurch iud Bodbltthamsa Uws Iwem^-rigbth Tiiited CIiitti in S20. Tbb 

nbcHit dCfi yeant lor ii£le«n FihiHarebM, wliieb u powble^ tor tbe» worthln 
wert IcHiK-Iiiied, Bnt ttm bu UtUa uutboniy. 

■ The troditlDUB ofw ecmvenictiUy in the irltmtluctioa to Tciitara 

SurakL'a tnuuktioo of STAi JimtrAinS o/ 

* The SannclsrflnjuidiijiATy-A, 
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VariouB otiipr aro ascribed to Aavaghosba and for the 

luKtory of Buddhism it i« of great Entcrcut t* decide a'hethcr he 
wan reaJly the author of Tht Atcakanti^i a/ Faith. Thjjj skilful 
cipQ«itioii of a difEcult theme is worthy of the writer of the 
BndtLhacarita but other reasouH make his authorship doubtful, 
for the theology of the work may be denoribed as the fuU-hloim 
flower of MnhayaniBDi untainted by TautnBin. It iticludca tho 
doctrines of Bhfita-tathatA, Alayavijn&ua, TathAgatsigarbhs and 
the three bodies of Buddha. It would be dangerous to may that 
these ideas did not exist in the time of Kanishka, but what is 
known of the dex'elopruent of doctrine leads ua to expect their 
fid) expression not then but a century or two later and other 
circumstances raise suspicions as to A^waghosha's authorship. 
Hia undoubted works wore translated into Chinese about 
400 a.p. hut Tha Awakfnintg of Faith a eeutuiy and a liatf later'. 
Yet U this concise anil authoritative compendium had exUte<I 
in 400, it is strange that the earlier translators neglected it. It 
is also stated that an old dhiDese catalogne of the Tripitaka 
does not nacae A^vaghosha os the author*. 

The undoubted w^orks of Aivagbrnha treat the Budtiha with 
ornate hut grave rhetoric as the hero of an epic. His progress 
is attended by miracleii such os Indian taste demands, but they 
hardly exceed tho marvels recounted in the Pali scriptures and 
there is no sign tluit the hero is identified, as in the liamayana 
of Tulsi Daa or the Gospel according to St John, with the divine 
spirit. The poet clearly feels personal dev'otion to a Saviour. 
He dwells on the duty of teaching others and not selfishly 
seeking one's own salvatioR, but he does not formulate dogmas. 

The name most definitely connected with the early pro¬ 
mulgation of Xahnyaaism is K4g£Lrjuna*. A preponderance of 

‘ St* Nnkjki, KiO. Ufl3. laSl, I2a0, 1250. It ia DnOonble that tte ttmnaUlor 
PiramartiLa ihowa a Hpeclal intemt in tbn iitp anJ wort* of Amn^ aorj fasntiandllH. 

* Sm Wintonuti, Ott. lutL Lit. it. i. p. 811. It i* also aoticeahlo that Tke 
dtHtiaiiiff of r»Hk appcM* to quota tho LanUTnt&ra HiUra which ii net gcnsrally 
pQgfuri^ ms An finrlj SlAbft/Amflt vork. 

* JfifiTjutut fiBSot havo twin tfa* iatuilei of th« Mahawina fw In hi* MaUl- 

pfaiflfi.pStamtta-ilaliB (Nanjk>^ 1160, tranalation by Knmar^jiva) he cltH intef alM 
thalotna Hid Vini*li»kirtl-autra, am] a werk callod tlatiirBcarfitatn. She B,jf, F.B.O. 
tDI), p, 4B3, Fat Bigaijuna ae« osparially OniiHredel. Jfyfkrfg^'c. pp. b ff. 
th# Whltopriipiiy given in the tiotaa. Jour. TtH. .foe. v. part w. ntj. 1 tt. 

tealtais, Fsan Ckavt/f, pp. 200 flf. Tiratiltfaa, ehnp, XV and Winterrute Gta. Imd. 
Lit. IT. 1. pp, 2&il ff. 
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Chinese tradition makca him the sceond patriarch after Asva- 
ghoeha^ and this agrees with the Kashmir chronielc w'hioh 
implied that he lived* soon after Kanishka^. He prohably 
^ooRsbed in the lotter half of the seconil century. But his 
biogzaphicfl extent in Chinese and Tibeten ate almost wholly 
mythical, otch crediting him with a life of s&r^ml centurieg, and 
the most that can be hoped is to extract a few grams of history 
from them. He is said to have licen by htrtb a Bialiman of 
Vidarhha (Berar) and to Lave bad aa teacher a Sudra named 
Sai^a or Rahulafahadra. When the legend stefea that he 
visited the Nagas in the depths of the sea and obtained books 
from them, it Bcems to admit that he preached new tioctiines. 
It is noticeahJc that ho Is represented not only as a philosopher 
hut as a great magician, builder, phyaician, and maker of imagea. 
Many works are attributed to him hut they have not the 
same authenticity as the poems of Asvaghoaha, Some schooia 
mako him the author of the PTajhfi.-pftran!iitl but it is uioro 
usually regarded as a reTclation. The commentaty on it known 
as MahS-prajR&-pfkramita-^tia is generally accepted os bis 
work. A ceusensus of tradition make;!i him the author of the 
MiUlhyamika^ aphonsma of which some account has been given 
aWc. It is the principal authority of its school and is provided 
with a commentary attributcfi to the author himwif and with 
a later one by Candrakirti*. Thera is also ascribed to him a 
work called the Snhrillekha or friendly letter, a compendium of 
Buddhist doctrines, addressed to an Indian king®. This work 

> Hr ]a otnlitad from ih® Ihrt oE Buddlisl.axl», pviag the tfrttrdhw 

to tae SuT^Mtir&ifina, to Hhool ho dl<] not twlong, I-Ching i,fp, »iti, 

nod AryadcTs 44 btl^Agui^ to iJ^g mmt\y pt^od. 

* i, 17S+ i77. 

* EdiUid in hjr De 1 b Vtli^ P^UBiin muJ fin pBn} In 

^0 oj the BiJdhiti Tzti Soc. See too Wdlcser, Zhe ZeAr* 

nncA der remon Uertra^n, 1911: nock atf CAtnewcAcli 

t'emOTi 

* The imetipUtm tkow worki Ui k prohi^Wy oomst few thiiT wm 

tWBlBl4d hy iCtun&m^fTB who WU snAirittLUf new him In dotl k> b» Iti touch 
With good tfBdition, 

‘ Thtf timmc of thk kin^, TorkrUily giv^n M V^myma^ JetBkm and SdtaTahuil, 

not bceo idHiti'Sod with wtAinkj fmm iho ^Brioiu tTBiiMriptiopi and tniulB- 
tioiw in thn Cliiiiw And TibotJiii rcf^ou. See for iBSd snd I Ghitut 

C/ thf Bdiffum ftTBiia. Tntjilnjjy >, pp, IriS ff, TLp Indllfm km^ 

Who from aSiKiut I+f) »,i:, lo ^5 oH chymed to heUmg to the &ktaTBhAjiJi 

liv^Wity, The BtupB or Amaravati In tlm Alldjhn tcrritoiy U iLuruondfid by b atnn* 
Afcrihcd fo tht frcriod JPO-SdOa-o. and ^%^'miB m^y ha^e addmed b 
pluua king UtidA Bhoul Uui time. 
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ts old for it ffa$ translated into Chinese in 43-t ^ ^ 

homUy for laymen. It says nothing of the Ma^yai^a 
Tihilowiihy anti most of it deals with thb need of good conduct 
and the teirora of future punishment, quite iti the manner of 
the Hmnvanft. But it also commends tho use of ima^a anti 
incenw in worahip, it mentions Avaloldta and Amitabha and it 
holdsup the ideal of attaining Buddhuhood. Nagariuna a author¬ 
ship is not beyond dispute but, tbew ideas may well mpre^nt 
a type of popular Buddhism slightly posterior to My^h^ . 

'in most lists of patriarchs KagArjuna is followerl by Deya. 
abo eaUed Arj-adeya, Kanadeva or Nilanetra. I-Ching mentions 
him among the older teachers and a commentary on his P*^cipal 
work the Satsi&stm, is attributed to Vasubandhu* Little la 
known of hia special teaching but he isregardeil as an importent 
doctnr and hi« pupil DIiarmstrAta is also import if not as 
an author at least as a compiler, for Sanaknt colleoti^ 
of veiscs corresponding to the Pali Dhammapada am ascribed 
to him. Aryadeya was a native of southern India . 

The nest epoch in the history of Buddhism is marked by 
the names of Asanga and Vaaubandhu. The iuteryal ^tiv^n 
them and l>cva produi^no teacher of importance, but Ktimar* 
alabdlia. ihe founder of the SaotrAntika school ^d ^Aapa 
identical with KumArata the eighteenth Patriarch of the ^neao 
lists, may ho mentioned. Hsiian Ghnang says* that be was 
carried oS in captivity by a king who migned ^rnewherc m 
the east of the Pamirs and that, he, Mvagbosha, NagArjuaa and 
Deva wu» atylcd tho four ebining suns. , u - 

Asanga and Vasnbandhu were brothers, sons of a Brahm^ 
who Uyed at Peshawar. They were both convert^ from the 
SarvAetiyAdin school to Mahayanism. but the third brother 

* For ollirt IHH-Ii* iltrihuted to Nltiiijnn* ** N-aiw, N* 1 ‘ 

U&a *Bd mtfodyction to Mittlfft 

The UbjBinjleuisniliS, ■ Suieklit tL™lopi»l Kl-M«W7t" ^ "it 

jnti* Kell » diB Untzic Mck PenniJmwite. Bui it !■ not ttul Uw IsttM 

dale* tram tie opocL 

t NaajiO. No. UBS- . TW^ian 

* Till! *eij omluami IngpEidt sboiit kitu OTBgmt a wjwpanion mA the 

tecend ef ■ devotee who toB. eqt fmfl of hi* eyea Mil oflortd it to BiT*, See brim- 
iradel. P' !l* ““d “olWi. PolemiM variuui ttmeyMiii eecli are 

awiibed to him, iSee Naojla, NflW 12i''9. . x xi. < 

* Wattm. I’Ban £?Ai»i»»hI, n. p. add. Hanim I'huecjB do» not my tll*t ^ low 
T«re BontemiKirirj tut that in iho lime ot KtuudiKtobilha they radlmJ the 

JlMUljElIMr 
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Vmncivatsa never changed im convictionB, 

their career with AyodhyS as treU « v-nth JT 

VflflQbatitUiu enjo>-ed the confidence of the te.gning monarch. 

3r™ pn.j.^ ca™l™gupt. 1- 

on the hypothesis that Vasubandhu h™d from 

^eo An T^ch, tw flJieadv mentioned, eeeais to mo to have 

been proved hy M. F^rii. The earlier Gnpta kings 

Buddhists wer^ tolerant, as is aho^Ti by the fact 

of Covlon® was allowed to erect a magmficeat monastery 

Nilanda in the reign of Samudragnpta (e. 330-37a A.DO. 

Asanca founded the school known aa Togocara ^d many 
authorities ascribe to him the introduction of J!" 

and Tantrism. But themgh he is a considerable figuie in the 
history of Buddhism, I doubt if hifl importan^ or cnlpabikty 
Lb bo Sat as this. For if tradition can he trusted, earlier 
espec^Uy Nag&riuna dealt in spells and inv^tions ami the 
Xks of^Asanga* knoa-n to us arc charwteriz^ 

Bcholastic piety and am chiefly occupied “f 

cribing the various stages in the spiritual development of a 
Ssattva. It is true that he admits the use of mapea 
formul®* as an aid in this evolution but they fom only a slight 
part Of his system and it docs not appear that the 
Shingpn sect of the Far East (the Sanskrit Mantrayana) traced 

lo^Tt^le^S hiTpositionin the hiatorj' of Buddhismmust 
depend on our opinion as to the authorship of 
o/FailA. n this treatise was composed by Anvughoeba then 
IZnn^ respecting the throe bodies of 

scientifically formulated eonsidetahly before . 

f«J. £if, IL L p. ass. vv.iu™. t Vh«tng, t, pp- JlO. ^3^- 

rbkp. im, Cr'i nJfjrftfjtniJM, P- SS- 

4 y^iyiin«filwL IVTU. 71-73. Th. omlnmu wwd -vaitt-s* ■!« ««■“* 1“ 

itin wort# XTta. 4Qh 
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it is aiirprising, and it ia probable that the treatise is not his. 
If so, Asanga may havt? been the firat to elaborate aj’^tematically 
(though not to originate) the idea that thought ia the one and 
only reality. NAgArjutia'a nihilism was probably the older thcw-ry* 
It soimda late and elaborate hut at ill it follows easily if the 
dialectic of Gotama is applied uiiL-ompramisiiigly not only to 
our mental processes but to the eiitomal world. Yet ewn in 
India the rpeult w'as felt to bo fantastic and sophistietil and it 
in uot surimsing if after the lapse of a few generations a mw 
ay^teni of idealism became fashionable which, although none 
too intelligible, was abstruse rather than paradoxical. 

Aaanga was alleged to have rocoived revelatiom from 
Maitreya and five of his works arc attributed to this Bodhisiittva 
who enjoyed conaidei^ble honour this period It may be that 
the veneration for the Buddha of the future, the Mesf^iab who 
W'Qald reign over his saints in a pure laiid^ ow^ed something to 
Persian influenee which was strong in India daring the decadence 
of the Kusbaus^ Both Mithmisra and Manichf^ism elossided 
their adepts m varioufl ranks, and the YogAcAra doctors who 
delight- in grading the progress of the BodJufiattva may have 
borrowed something from them®. Asanga'a dootrine of defile¬ 
ment (kle^a) and purification may also owe ^tnething to Manip 
as suggested by S. h&v'u 

In spite of his literary merits Asanga romains a doctor rather 
than a saint or poct^. Hb speculations have little to do with 
either Gotama or AmitAbba and he was thus not in living touch 
wHth either the old or new schools. Hk brother Vagul^andha 
had perhaps a greater pogitiou. He is reckoned as the twentieth 
Patriarch and Tibetan tradition conneebi him vdth the worship 
of AmitAbha*. 

Param4rtha*B lifo of Yoaubaudhu represents him as ha\dng 
frequented the court of Vikramilditya (to be ideutified with 
Candragupta I), who at first favoured the Sankhya philosophy 

^ Viflwnt Smitb, J.c, p, 27 a 

■ But tbm iiPc or eouzm Klmnduit prmtIeiiU, BraJunaoical be wtll 

Buddhist, for vuioiu of BoncUty or knovMgo. 

’ Hfi woodi^jt itotUM of AdMUgft Iin-d VofqbKndhu prcscrrrd Lcl tiifl KdfukBji nt 
Ka» are of Ml hut cAU Imnilj oJum to he other thMl worki rd imaciiiA^ 

tion. Thvy date from ihqqt SOP A.D. S«e fcrr ui e^eeJlfitit rapitKinaWoo Tftjima'B 
^oEicI jRdfeji, U. E. 

* See Eitel aud Qrimwtd^l, hui 3 do nut bnow Iq what Erita lhb trulitjon fr 
found. It fr mcuurkmhlQ thskt piLwnirtli&''i life Pcw, l$(M, pp. 

docB nub EEj Dither that h# WBE trcnUeth patrkrdl 6t thjit ho woriSlipped Amida, 
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but accorded gome patronage to Bttddliiam. During this period 
VasubaDdiiu was a SarrastiviUlin but of liberal Ticwg^ and while 
in this? phase wrote thi? Abhidhartna-ko^, a general exposition 
of tho Abhidharma, mainly according to the view^ of the 
Vaibhashikaa but not without criticism. This celebrated work 
h not well known in Europe* but is atiil a text-book ojuongst 
Japanese Buddhist students. It gained the estoeui of all 
echook and wo arc given to unden?t.and that it presuppoE^ed 
the philosophy of the Vibhaeha and of the Jnana-pmsthana, 
According to Panirnirtha the original work conBis^ted of fiOO 
apharisuis in verse w'hich were sent by the anthof to the 
monks of Kashmir. They approved of the composition but, aa 
the aphorisms wtto enneise, asked for fuller explanationa^ 
Vasubandho then expanded his verses into a prose commentary, 
hut meanwhile his viewB had undergone a change and when he 
disapproved of any Vaibh^hika docUine, ho criticized it. 
Thif^ enlarged edit inn by no means pleased the brethren of 
Kashmir and called forth polemiea^ Ho also wrote acontreveisial 
work against the giLiikhya phlJoBophy. 

Late in life Vasubandhu, moved by the entieatjes of liia 
brother Asanga, became a devout Mahayanist and wrote in his 
old age !^£ahayauist treatises and commentaries*. 

^ On TQC?ili^ng 4 lar^ d-muiLiian he bnili lime maiujrtjGTiGfl, dUii fot HiiujaiiuiA, 
oast for *nd one* far nnni, 

■ The work ooMutfl of t>(M> verM* (Kfirikl^ wiih « lengthy prene commflntPiy 
lUhi^yii) by Lh« author. The F^dcakrit oripiul It Iwt bat hiive b«n 

piBwrrcri hi ChiiH>fl 0 {Nui^iCj Nol 12^7^ 12^9, 1270|f And Tlbet&n (wt Oordifir, Cof. 
rifw Ub^in de la Nal. )9l4, pp^ 394^ 41^ J. But the poitltutbliiy on tbi 

BbAabjii called Abhidharma-k^H-Ty^khjUi or Spha^irthaf by YABomitn biu been 
pcenerved in Samkrt in NepeJ and fr&quentJy citw the tofhb ilb weU oe tbe 
BhAihya in thti criguml SntukriE. A nnniWr of Earupean »ranti lire Ht pment 
ocenphid with thie and 8ir Denleon Rw itD whom I am indebted for 

mueb Jnformetiem) Cdntemplitea tho |PtlblicatiQti Qf tnUigblir text of Bofik 1 fOEinil 
La Control Asia. At pre%nt (IDlfCb eo for u T knOV^ the Qidy pdrtien ml the 
Abindhariaa-kdea in print ia De la Vali» PouHbi'H odit-im and tmajdatbn nf 
Bonk n]+ cantainim^ the Tibetan end f^annkrit texta bat not tha Chiaew (De U 
Vall^ Fiauwin<-^ YajnibiiufAii dt Fa-favnibm, London, 1 ^ 14 —IS]-, Thia dupter deala 
with iich topk'^ oa the itructoTe of the irniTcivc^ the tnonnar and ploca of lebirUif 
the rihun of c^noationr th e gaoemphy the wmidr thn duration and charactenoiLni 
of KalpaOt and the appearon'^e gi Doddhoa and CokiaTnrtiiiE. 

* 8» Nanjio, pp, STl-3i fcir a liat oE hu worka kranoUleiJ into CMnnoe. Kenan 
ebuong'a Kvoufit di^en from the above (which ia token from Paramartha) in 
fletajlfl. Kfl aba talli a eiirianft vtmy that YlkOubaniUln |7eD£niHd to appear to hia 
tcieuda olbn* death and ultimataly did bo^ thoutjh be forgot hia prumiK until people 
began to lay hr hod ^nc k> heJL 


CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIAN BUDDHISM AS SEEN BY THE 
CHINESE PILGRIMS 

ABOtJT the time of Vusubandhu there four echooi^ of 

Indian BuddMsm called Vaibhishika^ Sautrftntika^ MAdJbyamika 
and Yoga or Yogackra^. They were epeeially ooncerned witii 
philosophy and apparently cut acrosB the older cUrision into 
eighteen seefe, which at thk period eeem to have differed tuainly 
on points of diHcipUne. Though not of great practical imtfort- 
ante, they long rantinued to play a certain part in controversial 
works both Buddhist and Brahmanie. The first two which were 
the older ecera to have belonged to the Hinayujia and the other 
two even more definitely to the MahayanaK LChing* is q^iiito 
clear aa to tbifl. *‘Thejo are but ttt-o ktnda of the so-called 
Mahayatia he says^ the MAdhyamika, second the Yoga,. „ 

The^^ two system fi are perfectly in accordant^ with the noble 
doctrine. Can iffe my which of the twn is right ? Both equally 
conform to truth and lead ns to Nirvana" and so on. But he 
does not my that the other two ^tems are also aspects of the 
truth. Thip is the more lemafkable bticausje he himself followed 
the Mula-sar^'astiv&dinfi* Apparently Sarvaetivadm and Vai- 
bh^shika were differont namoa for the same school* the latter 
being applied to them becanae they identified themaelves with 
the commentary (Yibh4sh4) already mentioned whereas tho 
former and nlder designation came to be nsed chiefly with 
reference fn their disciplinory roles. Also there were two groups 
of SarvaAtivadinSp those of Gandhara and those of Kashmir. 
The name of Yaibh4shika was applied chiefiy to the latter who, 
if we may find a kernel of truth m legends which are certainly 
eisaggersted, endcavonred to make Kashmir a holy land with 
a monopoly of the pure doctrine, Vasubandhu and i^anga 
appear to have brokoii up thU illation for they first preached 

^ />« TnHdirnse mpplcmrnt pp< 2^2 fl, Kfppeo^ 

MtL rfei i. 151, ui J. Pali Ttxi pp, 07-146. 

* hy Talukiuo, jk 15. 
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LhQ Ynjbha^liLka doctrines in n iiherA] And ^clootia form oatside 
Kashmir and then by a natnml tnmsition and development 
went over to the Miihl^yaria, But the Vaibhaaliikas did not 
disappear and were in existence even in the fourtoenth century^. 
Their chief tenet waa the real existence of external objects. In 
matters of doctrine they regarded their own Ahhidharma as the 
highe?st authority V They also held that Gotama had an ordinary 
hutmm body luid passed first into a prclimLaory form of Nir%^ana 
when he atiaiued Buddhahood and secondly into completo 
Kirvnna at hia death. He was ™perhumaii only in the sense 
that he had fnriiitirc knowledge and no need to learn. Their 
contempt for autros may have been duo to the fact that ninny 
of them disconntenaneo the VaibhAshika views and also to a 
knowledge that new once were continnally being eompoaecL 
I-Ching, who ends his work by asserting that aU hia state¬ 
ments are according to the Arya-mula-sarv&stiv4rla-nikhya and 
no other, ^vea an interesting summary of dnctririe. 

Again I Ray I the most important are only one or two out 
of eighty thonsand doctrines of the Buddha: one should eoufonn 
to the worldly path but inwardly strive to secure true wisdom. 
Now what is the worldly path? It is obeying prohibitive laws 
and avoiding any crime. Wbat is the true wisdom ? Ft i$ (q 
obliitrafe the di^inction betufeen mhject and objeci, to follow the 
exesoUent truth and to free oneself from worldly attachments: 
to do away with the trantmels of the chain of causality: further 
to obtain merit fay jicoumuJating good vrorkR and JinaU^ to 
realize the tneaninjg of perfect reality,** 

Such a statement enables tis to understand the remark 
which he makes elseivhere that tjie same fichcMjI may belong to 
the Hinayana and Mahay ana in dlHerent places, for^ whatever 
may he meant by wbdom which aims at obUteratitig the 
difFcrtiice between subject and object^ it is clearly not out of 
syntpathy with Yogac4ra doctrines. In another place where he 
describes the ourriculum followed by monks ho says that they 
leom the Yogacdiya^^tm first and then eight coni portions of 
Asonga and Vasubandlia+ Among the w^orks prescribed for logic 
is the Nyayadvara^^tra attributed to N&girjnna. The monk 

*■ Thty e.f» ta the S&i^A-diLriAika-raiignJi^ 

* Kfm (fluficfH p. 1^4) Eojm thrj^ wjccLnl thn iutli^ty of llic Sfitnu 

ytogethtf hul eiret no Rf<rrcnii«^ 
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should loam tiot onl^ tho AhiiidliartitA of tilie Sarvastivfidliis 
hut also the AgamaB, equivalent to the Sutra-pitaka. So the 
study of the sutras and the Morks of ASangn and ViisubandJiu 
18 approved by a SarvfiJstiT'Adiii, 

The Sautr&ntikaH’, though accounted Ilinayanists, mark a 
step in the direction ol the Mohayana, The founder of the school 
was K.uui:jlru!nbdlia, mentioned above. In thoir esMuiation of 
scripture they reversed the mews of the Yaibhaahikas, for they 
rejected the Abhidharma and accepted only the sutras, arguing 
that the Abhidhariua was practically an cxt'iact from, them. 
As literary criticism this is correct, if it means that the more 
ancient sillTas are older than the oldest Abtiidliamia books. 
But the mdiscriiuinate acceptance of sutraa led to a creed in 
which the supcraatural played a larger part. The Santrintikaa 
not only ascribed superhuman powera to the Buddha, but 
believed in the doctrine of three bodies. In philosophy, though 
they were realists, they held that external objects are not per' 
ceived directly but that their existence is inferred®. 

Something has already been said of the two other schools, 
both of which rlenied the reality of the oxtonud world. The 
differences between them wore eoiicemed with metaphyaica 
rather than theology and led to no popular controversies. 

Dp to this point the histoiy of Indian BudfUuam has proved 
singularly nehulonB. The moat important dates are a matter of 
argument, the chief pereonagea half msrthioal. But when the 
recordfl of the Chinese pilgrims commence we are in touch with 
aomething more eolid. They record dates and facts, though we 
must regret tliat they only repeat what they beard and make 
no attempt to criticire Indian traditions or even to weave them 
into a connected chronicle. 

Fa-Hsien, the first of these interesting men. left China in 
309 and resided in India from 40o to 411, spending three years 
at Patalipntra and two at Tamralipti. He visited the Pailjab, 
Hindustan and Bengal and hia narrative leaves the impression 
that all these were in the main Buddhist coimtriea: of tho Deccan 
which he did not visit he heard that its inhabitants were 
barbarous and not Buddhista, though it contained aomo 


' VuilltF. pp. 301 fl. mill vftrion* hdUm* in Hbu«i Cliiunu ktid Watiri. 
Also lie li V'liiflie FuiuBiD'i anleb in ILR.E. 


* Hniidh ChoKig intorim ut llml wh«tt he inu hi Srngha* h« aUnliid tla 
TibhuJil ot tie finntnatiku, but ite ptcciie ngnifl^asce at ttib U. mi pi.t., 
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Euddhifjt Bhrines. Of the Middle Kingdom (which according to 
his reckoning bcghia with ho says that the people ajo 

free and happy and Ji^ther kill any living creature nor drink 
intoxicating liquor^ ITc does not hint at poraocution though 
he once or twice mentions that the BrahnioitB were Joaloui of 
the Buddhistsi Neither does he indicate that any strong 
animosity prevailed between Maha- and Hinayaniats. But th& 
two parties were distinct and he notes which prevailed in each 
locality- He left Cldna by land and found tlie Hinayana pre¬ 
valent at Shen-^hen and Wu-i (apparently localities not far from 
Lob-Kor) hut the Mahayana at Khotan. Nearer Indla^ in 
couutriee apparently correspooding to part^ of Kashmir and 
Gilgiti the monks were numerous and aU Hinayimist, The same 
w^os the case in Udyana^ and in Gandhora the Hinayaniste were 
fltili in the juajority. in tlie Panjnb both Bchools were prevalent 
but the Hinayiuia evidently strong. In the district of Mnttra 
the Law was still mom flourishing, monasteriea and topes were 
nnmeroua and ample alms w^ere given to the monk?. He states 
that the profe^rg oi the Abhidharma and Vinaya made 
oflering^ to those works, and the Mahayonists to the book 
Prajfiil-paraimJt^, os well as to Manjuiri and Kwan-shih-yin- 
He found the country in which are the sacred sites of Srivasti^ 
Kapilavaatu and Kusiii&ril sparsely inhabited and desolate, but 
this fieems to have been due to general causes, not specially to 
the decay of mligion* He mentions that ninety^sis* varieties of 
erroneous views art? found among the Buddhists, which points 
to the existence of nutnerous but not acutely hostile sects and 
Bays that there still existed, apparently iu Ko^la, followers of 
Devadatta who recogtdzed threo previous Buddhas but not 
lS4kyamum. fie visited the birth-places of theso three Buddhas 
which contained topes erected in their honour^ 

He found Magadha prosperous and pieus^ Of its capital, 
Patnap he says “by the side of the topes of Asoka has been 
made a Mahay ana tnoruLstery vciy gntud and beautiful, there 
is also a Hinayana one^ the two together containing GflO or 700 
monks.^" It is probable that this was typical of tJie religious 
condition of Magadlia aud BeiigaL Both schools existed but the 

* Trai'd$, cllAp. XVL 

* Tllii u prnbAbty ikditcKd Ix^m niEnp ATtilidAl of poiiibb 

bmaJefl tiJcft tha 03 wrwiji tIowi f^aunumted thfl tOtrii. 
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Mahnyana wan thft more flouriabiiig, of tho old sitofl, aucli 

as Riijagrdia and Craja, were deserted bnt there were new towns 
near them and Bodh Gaya was a place of pUgrioiage with tlirec 
monasteries. In the district of Tammlipti (Tamliik) on the 
coast of Bengal were a^ monasterips. As his principal object 
was to obtain copies of the Vinaya, be stayed three years in 
Patna aetiking and copying inanujicripts. In this be found some 
difficulty, for the Tarious acltools of the Vlnnya, which ho says 
were divided by trivial differences only, handed down their 
respective versions orally. Ho found in tbe Mahayanist monastery 
one iD&nnscript of the Mah4silnghika rales and cotiaidcrod it the 
most complete, but also took down the SarvhstivadiD rales. 
After the death of Vaanbandhu few names of even moderate 
magnitude stand out in the history of Indian Buddhism. The 
changes which occurred were great but gradual and due not to 
the uutiati>'e of innovatoia but to the assimilative power of 
Hinduism and to the attractions of magical and emotional ritea. 
But this tendency, though it doubt less existed, did not become 
GonspicuouB until about 700 a.d. The accounts of the Chinese 
pdgrinis and the literature which has been preserved snggest 
that in the intervening centuries the monks were ehiefiy occupied 
with scholastic and ext-gctical work. The most distinguiBbeil 
suceessors of Asanga were logicians, among whom Dinniga was 
pt®*®niinBiit, Sthiramati^ ojidGnnainati appear to have belonged 
to the same school and perhaps Bhavaviveka* too. The state- 
men t« as to hifl date arc inconsistent hut the interesting fact is 
ret.«riled that he utilized the terminology of the Sdnlcbya for 
the pur[>0Eee of the Mahayana. 

Throughout the middle ages the study of logic was pursued 
but Buddhists and Jains rather than by Brahmans’. Vasu- 
baiidhu com posed some treatises dealing exclusively with logic 
but it W'as his disciple Uidndga who separated it definitely from 
philosophy and theology. As in idealist philosophy, so in pure 
logic there was a parallel movement in the Buddhist and 
Brahmanic schools, but if we may trust the statements of 

^ Hp mmt h»Yc li™i 'm the- fcnrll] fl^nttUTv As one of him work# (KAaila 1^431 
VBd truMJeted betWP£D 2|l7 iHil 431^. " # ^ - I 


• Wmtt«ni, Ftou CiuHitj, n. 221-nA Nmiio, 1237. Tbs of Q nnim.u 

kin an: w4 fo b dwp knowleilgB of tlw Einkhjrk pUtoitrulij, 

* Far dvIiiaUiijariqgitt la IhiliB,fM VidjribhiaAna'g intMcatine wa/k Jfeifi'mat 
Se»oQl a//Brf,aB Lt^, tflcs. Bot 1 cannot «ccpt nil hi. datea ^ 
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VilcAspAtimi^ra (Abciiif. IIOOa.h,) Di^3j;a interpreted the 
nphcirums nf t])e Kyaya philosophy in a heterodox or Boddhiat 
aeu-se. This traces the Ijpgmninge of Indian logic to a Bmhrnanio 
BOQfce' hut si]bBOf|uently it floiuished greatly in the hanrla of 
Buddhiflts, especially Dinniiga and Dhannakirti. The former 
appears t<» have been a native of Conjevaram and a contemporary 
of Kalid&fia. Both the login inn and the poc^t were probably alivo 
ill the reign of Kum^ragupta (413—155), Dii^naga spent much 
time iti Natanda, and thoagh the Sanekrit originals of his works 
are lost the Tibetan iranslationa^ are preflerved. 

The Buddhist schooU of logic continued for many centuries. 
One flourished in Kashmir and another, founded by Ckndnigr>- 
min, in Bengal. Both lasted almost until the Mohammedan 
conquest of tlic two countries. 

Froui about 470 to 53{l A.n. northern India groaned under 
the tyranny of t.Jio Huna. Their King Mihim gnlA {a represouted 
aa a determined enemy of Buddhism and a systematic deatroj-er 
of monasteries. He is said to have been a worshipper of Siva 
but his foiy was probably inspired less by religioua animosity 
than by love of pillage and slaughter. 

About 530 A.u. he »-ag defeated by a coalition of Indian 
princes and died ten years later amid storms and portents which 
were behoved to fligoify the descent of his ivieked soul into hell, 
Tt must have been about this time that Bodhidharma left India 
for he arrived in Canton about 520. According to the Chinese 
he wa« the son of a king of a country called FTsiang-Chih in 
southern India ^ and the twenty-eighth patriarch and he became 
au important figure in the religion and art of the Far East, 
But no allusion to him or to any of the Fatriarehs after Vasu- 
bandhu has been found in Indiau literature nor in the works of 
Hslian Ckuang and I-Ching, The inference is that he was of no 
importanoe in Iruclia and that liLs reputation in China was not 
great before the eighth century: also that the Chinese lists of 
patriarchs do not represent tlie traditions of northern India, 

‘ DiAas^'a priacip&l varta ans tJtE Prant^ea-Bmucfia^ auil the 
IIail*n Qinoiig caiit him Ch'en- c*. ^ W»ltrn> n. SOB. See Stcheriwlohil In 
lan. pp, 120-lJl ftrt- Dionngn'a influence on ih* dni-eiGpinent c( the Nnijiyita 
uid Kbool^ 

* Hit fmrftCHUkI lunift u Mid to liwn Bmd hit lurruimts ChVti-iL 

Thf- Itt-tllfr ij. probublj* A. -iHjnnptkifi nf Kshnirijn. posuBIj 

Ri immo Iw^ninf t*ith LlandiiJL, >nil I rjkn nd tLcit fiiud nariuggfft wiky ldpn tirt*<at w ^ 
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BcligLoiia feeling often mti high in fioulhem TiuIiEi. BnddJiistflp 
J&ini and Hindoo engaged In violent disputes^ and pei^cntion 
waa more frequent than In tlie north. 1| Ls easy to suppose that 
Bodhidharma being the head of aome hereticial ©ect had to fly 
and followed the example of many rnonkfl in going to rhina* 
But if sOp DO record of his school b fortheoming from hb imtiYe 
land* though the possibility that he was more than an indi^-idual 
thinker and represented some movement unknown to ub eaimot 
be denied. We might suppose too that ainoe Ni.garjuna and 
Aryadeva were sout.hernera* their peculiar doctrines were coloured 
by Dravidian ideas. But our available documents indicate that 
the Buddhism of southern India was alinest entirely Hinayonist^ 
analogous to that of Oyion and not veiy sympathetic to the 
Tamib* 

The pilgrims Sung-Yun and Hui-Sheng^ vbited Ud^^ana and 
Gandhara during the time of the Hun domination (el^^52i). 
They found the bhig cl the former a pious Buddhist but the 
latter was governed by an Ephthalite chieftain, perhaps 
Mihiraguln. hiinaelf* who was a worshipper of demons. Of thu 
Yethn or Epbthalites they make the general obser\'atiou that 

their rules of politeness are very defective.*^ But they also say 
that the popuhiiion of Gandhara had a great respect for Bud* 
dhism and oa they took hack to China 17(J volumes, ^'all standard 
works belonging to the Great Vehicle/" the Ephthalite persecu¬ 
tion cannot have destroyed the faith in north-w'&Btern India. 
But the evil days of decay w'ero beginning, ITence forward we 
have no more pictures of untroubled piety and prosperity. At 
beat Buddhism receives royal patronage in company with other 
religionH; sectarian conflicts increase and sometimes we hear of 
peTBecutioD. About GOOa.U. a king of Central Bengal named 
SasAAka w-ho worshipped Siva attempted to extirpate Buddhbm 
in kisdojnluionBand deatruyed the Bo tree at Bodh Gaya^^ On the 
other hand we hear of the piouB PfLrriflvaitnan, king of Magadha, 
who made ameruis for these BacriJegea^ and of SUaditya, king of 
the country^ called Mo-lo-po by the Chtnceo, who was so careful 
of animal life, that he even strained the water drunk by hb 
horses and elephants, lest they should conflume minute inaccta, 

* Siw f pp. 370 S. 

^ Hii stU deeds m mvctoJ tiftirfi m«all-DDcd b? Hillhh Ohuann. tn^oirDd 
M. mh acl^ m riPiUlTT itw Bq tTH. 
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We know more of Indian Buddhifitn La Ihe swventii centnrv 
tliftn in thti periods which precede or follow Lt, The epoch wm 
marked hy the roiga the great king, or twther emperor. 
Han^MardJiima a.d.), and the works virittcn by 

liana BLartrihari and otLera who frefiuentcd his court have 
come down to na. Also we aro fortunate in possessing the capiouja 
narrative of Hsilaii Chnatig, the greatest of the Chinese pilgrime 
who spent sUteen ymrs (0afMl45) in India as woU oa the work 
known as the '‘Record of the BucldLuat religion as piacti«4 
m India and the Malay Archipelago,” composed bv I-Ching who 
travelled m those countries from 671 to 695. I-Ching also wrote 
the livcfl of Hlsty Chineae pi^grilm who visited India during the 
Bci-enth century and probably there were many otbem of whom 
WO have no reeojid- 

The reign of Hmsiia is thus illustrated by a number of 
^ntemponiiy dateable works unusuaJ in India. The kiiig 
him^lf wrote aome Buddhist hym4asi, and three dramas ara 
a^cntied to him but were probably composed by some of the 
hteraiy men whom he patromjsed. Par aU that, the religious 
Ideas which they contein must have hod his appioval/Tho 
Ratimvah and Priyadarsikd are secular pieces and so far aa they 
have any religions atmosphere it la Brehmmiic. but the KAga^ 
nanda is a EnddliLst religious drama which opens tiuth an 
myocaiion of the Buddha and has a JAtaka story for its plot* 
I^pa was himself a devout Brahman but hia historical remaned 
Harehacanta and hia novel called Kadoinbari both dewrifae a 
miiture of religions founded on observation of contemporary 
lif^ bi on interestuig pnasage® ho recounta the king's visit to 
a Bnddhiat oeoetic. The influence of the holy man causey the 
more mteiligent ommals in his neighbourhood, such as parrots 
to devote themselvea to Buddhist lore, but he is surrounded by 
devotees of the most diveme sects, doitis, Bhagavatas, Panca- 
riltras, Lokayatikas with followers of Kapila, KapSda and many 


^ Sw Ettlnf^hAmn^ Appcpdli iil 

TT ' ^ “ nuKkina at the end hftTdlj ahwi th>t 

■ Buthlhuni hmdn Saktirt tinjjo but it doce eliav that BudilhiiW ol that 
penod turned natunillj tc Siraite mjrtholflgy. 

* Hsn^edlA, chap. txn. Tb* patiuta were expouaiUniil Yeaatiandhn'e Althi- 
Bu?a dwrribc troepe oE hnly n)«l appewnljy Ij™ iq 

b^oay hut melgding foUuirrii cf imBBt divefM net*. 6h KAdim btri. IHSinil 
■Jm t i7. 
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other toachcre. Blayilra, another literary prot^g^ of ITarfiha'B, 
was like Buna a Brahman, and Sohandhu, who Qoiimhed a little 
before thein, ignores Buddhij^m In hi# lonianco called Vasa- 
vadattA^ Blit Bhartnhari, the still popular gnomio poet, was 
a Buddhists It is tme that he osciliated between the court and 
the cloister no less than seven times, but this vacillation seems 
to hiive been due to the weakness of the flesh, not to any ehari^ 
of convictions. For our purpio«*e the gist of this Ulemtufo is that 
Hinduism in many forms, some of them very unortJiorlox, was 
becoming the normal religion of India but that there were still 
many eminent Buddhists and that Buddhism had HuMcient 
prestige to attract Hamha and sufficient life to respond to his 
patronage. 

About BOO A,D. India was e^ebansted by her struggle with 
the Huns. After it then? remamod only a multitude of small 
states and ehscure dynasties, but there was evidently a readinesa 
to accept any form of unifying and tranquillbdng rule pjid for 
nearly half a century this win? provided by Hati^bn. He con¬ 
quered northern India from the Ponfab to Bengal but failed 
to aubdne the Deccan. Though a great paoi of his reign was 
apent in war* learning and education flourisbed. Hsiian Chuong. 
who was his honoured guest, gives a good account of his adminis¬ 
tration but ftbo mokes it plain that brigandage prevailed and 
that travelling was dangeromi. 

After 043 Harsha, who was growing elderly, devoted much 
attention to religion and may be said to have become a Buddhist, 
while alloTAitig himself a certain eclectio freedom* Several creeds 
were repreiBcnted among his immediate rclativcfl^ Devotion to 
Siva wpjs traditional In the family: hia father hod been a zealous 
worshipper of the Sun and hzs brother and gi^ter were Buddhists 
of the Sammitiya sect. Harsha by no means disowned Brahmanio 
worship, but in hie latter years hia proclivity to Buddhiem 
became more marked and he endeavoured to emulate the piety 
of Ai^oka. He founded rest hoiisea and hospitals, oh well aa 
mouMteriea and thousands of stupas. He prohibited the taking 
of life and the use of animal food* and of the three periods into 
which hifl day waa divided two were devoted to religion imd one 
to buBincas. He also oxerei^ a surveillanoo over the whole 
fiuddhbt order and advanced meritorioua members. 

Hfition Chuong has left an interesting account of the religious 
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fetes and spect*cTe« orgmuwd by Tlarsha. At Kaiiatij he attended 
a great HdBetnbJy dumg which a solemn proccastoit took place 
every day. A golden imhge of Buddha was bonie on an elepbani 
and Haraha, dreesed as Intlm, held a canopy over it, while his 
ally Baja Kumara', dressod oa Brahmli, waved a fly-whisk It 
wiia subsequently washed hy tlie king's own liands and in'tho 
evening his Majesty, who like Aklmr had a taste for roligioua 
discussion, listened to the aigumenbi of his Chinese gneat. But 
the royal matructioTia that no one was to speak afpiinnt- the 
Master of the Law were so peiemptoiy that even hia biographer 
admits them was no real discussion. These edifying pagpante 
were interrupted by disagreeable incidents which show that 
Haraha’a tolerance had not produced complete harmony A 
temporary monaatory erected for tho ffites caught 6m and a 
fanatic attempted to stab the king. He confessed under 
ej:a mi nation that he had been instigated to the crime by 
Brahnmns who were jealoun of the favoorn which the Buddhlate 
mcoived. It was abo established that the incendiaries were 
Bra^^ and, after the ringleadem had been punished, 6vb 
huiid^ were esiled. Harsha then proceeded to Allahabad to 
superintend a quinqiieimial distribution of alms. It was his 
enstom to let treasure aceumnlate for five years and then to 
divide it among holy men and the poor. The proceedings lasted 
seventy-five days and the coneoutw which collected to gaze and 
receive most have resembled the fair still hold on the same spot. 
Buddhists, Brahmans and Jains all partook of tho royal bounty 
«uid the images of Buddha. Sfirya and Siva were worshipped on 
suQcesrivc days, though greater honour was shown to tho Bnddha. 
The king gave away everything that he had, even his robes 
and Jewels, and finally, arrayed in clothea borrowed from his 
sister, rejoiced saying “ alii have has entered into incoimptible 
and imperishable treasuries.” After thU, adds Hsuon Chuang, 
the kings vaesafe offered him jewels and robes so that the 
treasury was nepleuiEhed, This was the sixth quinquennial 
^tnbutjon which Harsha had held and the last, for he died 
tn 64S, He at first favoured the Hinayana but subscquejitly 
went over to the Mahayana, being moved in part by the 
exhortations of Hsuan Cbimng. 

' B fluHaui Das> {HudtSL-onU, TO.) BBJI of tills piinue tbst tHm chUd- 

hooa hir iqulvfd mTCT to wonliip kdjdiid bnt &t*. 
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Yet tlie suhetnnce of Hsuon Choang’is aocoiint is thuit thoiJgh 
Buddhism was pr08(x?riiig in the Fnr East it waij docajHng in 
India. Agaiuat this can be set instancc^of roya] piety Jifce those 
described, the fame enjoyed by the shrines and sehoiiJs of 
Magadha and the conversion of the king of Tibet in 038 a.h. 
This event was due to Chinese as well os Indian influencej but 
would hardJy have occurred unless in north-eostem India 
Buddhism bad been esteemed the religion of oivilization. Still 
Hsiian Chuang'e Jong catalogue of deserted monairteries* Juw an 
unmistakable significance. The decay was moat prtinouncetl in 
the north-west ond south. In Gandbam there were only a few 
Buddhists: more than a thousand monosterios stood tintenantcd 
and the Buddha's socted bowl liad vanished. In Takfibasila the 
monatiteries were numerous but desolate; in Kashmir the iwople 
followed a mixed faith. Only in Udyann was Buddlitsm held in 
high esteem. In Sind the monks were numerous but indolent. 

No doubt this desolation was largely due to the depredations 
of Blihiragula. In the Deccan and the extreme south there was 
also a special cause, namely the prevalence of Jairtiam, which 
somewhat later became the state religion in several kUigdoma. 
In Kolinga, Andhra and the kingdom of the Colas the pilgrim 
reports that Joina were very □umerotia but counts Buddhist 
monosterioa only by tens and twenties. In Dravida there worn 
also 10,000 monks of the Sthavira school but in Malakuta 
among many ruined luonastBriea only a few were still inhabited 
and here again Jains were numerous. 

For all Central India and Bengal the pilgrim’s statistics tell 
the same tale, namely that though Buddhism was reprose nted 
both by monasteries and monks, the Deva-templea and un- 
beiievora were also numerous. The most favourable acoounte 
are thow given of Kanauj, Ayodhya and M^adha where the 
sacred sites naturally caused tbe devout to congregate. 

The etatiatica which he gives as to sects are interesting*. 
The total nnmber of monks amounted to about lts3,000. Of 
these only 32,000 belonged definitely to tho Mahavana; more 


‘ "nw R4ih(tBpiJ*paripp«ht (Ed. Il^no*, pp. U-ati, J8-33) minMt 

Twral dSKcn*™ilf,„ cif tht Bndiihwt 'Ttii. work Wiu in to 

ChineK b«t«nniD CSe «iil filS, m tlist driDondintlDn mtut fa4Vf begun in the iUth 
Dfatuiy. 

■ Sm Rhyi DftVida in IBUl, pp. 41a. U. 
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than DG.OOO to the ITInayauft, and 54,500 Bludiinl both aj-wtems 
or at (uiy rate resided in monasteries which tolerated either 
raursc of study . Some rfiiters apeak aa if after our era Mahayan- 
ifiiu waa prcdoimnant in India and the Hitiayana bamshed to its 
estreme confines such as Ceylon and Kashmir, Yet about a.d. 
640 this zealous Muhayanist^ states that half the monks of India 
were definitely Hinuyanist while less than a fifth hod equally 
definite Mahay-anist couviotions. The Mahavana laid leas eiresa 
onmonasticismthnn thoHiiuiyanaaiid therefore its strength may 
have loin omong the laity, but even so the admitted .ntrengUj 
of the Hinayana is remarkable. Three Hinayaniat schools arc 
frequently mentioned, the Sthavtnis, Sarvaativfl dfnR and Sam- 
mitiyaa. The first ore the well-known Sinhalese sect n.nd were 
found ehiefiy in the south (Conjeevaram) and in East Bengal, 
beajdes the monks of the Sinhalese monastery at Gaya, The 
SarvfistivAdiTifl were found, aa their history would lead us to 
expect, chiefly in the north and beyond the frontiera of India 
proper. But both were outnumbered by the Sammitiyaa, who 
amounted to nearly 44,000 monks. The chief doe trine* of this 
^t is said to have been that individuais (puggalo) exist as such 
m the tnieat semw. This doctrine was supported by reference 
to the eutru known os the Burden and the Burden bearer’. It 
does not assert that there is a permanent and nnchangeablc 
soul (atta) but it cmphasizca the reality and importance of that 
personality which all accept as true for practical ptupo^s. It Is 
probable that in practice this belief differed little from the 
ordinary Brahmanic doctrine of metempsychoais and this may 
be one reason for the prevalence of the sect. 

I-Ching, though be does not furnish atatifitics, (^vee a clear 
eonspeetiis of Buddliist sects as they exiBte<l in his time. Be 
stnrta from the ancient eighteen sects but divides them into 
foim groups or Nikityas. (a) The Arj^a-Mahasanghika-nifcftj’a, 
This comprised seven snbdiviaions but was apparently the least 
iniluentia] school os it was not predominant anywhere, though 

* Kiikut Chiuq^ wu not dapoand to undrmte nornben of the MOlimvAlia 
iGP liei (Juit the monki (it Wet? Mihayankti. 

■ Sw the tiogimiuiji «r the KathuvatthiL The doeUiiiD ia ronunlstrd ia tbb 
VQidfl Puf^Blu upklabbkati ULicikikUhBpArRtniittheaRti, and there toltowi ■ dia- 
comEim betVDon a unnibef of the ArthtHioi iEhml and a PnREalaTMn, that ■■ oaa 
who teliuTEB in tha nialeiKe af a penon, Mill or (EDtily wldrJi tranamlgnlea froin 
Hit* world to antubir. ■ joj 
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it coosiated w ltli other ijclioola in ino»t parta. The Lokottara- 
vodins mentiomjd by Hatian Ghnang aii cxiadiig at Bamiyan 
belonged to it. They held that the Tiuddha waa not eubjtret to 
the lawa of nature, {b] Arya-Sthavira-mkfiya, Tiiia is the school 
to Khicli our Pali T'anon belongs. It was predominant in 
aouthem India smd Ceylon and waa also round in eastern iietigal, 
(c) Tlie Arva-Miilii-sttn'istivada-nikfi 3 ''a with four sufadiviaionfl. 
Almost all Wlongeil to this school in northern India and it was 
douriahing in Magadha. {rf) The Arya-Sainmitiya-mkAyn ivith 
four subdiviaions flourished in Lata and Sindhu. Thus the lost 
three schools were preponderant in southern, tiorthem and 
western India reftpootively. All were followed in Mngadha, no 
doubt because the holy places and the Univereity of Nfi-lauda 
attracted all shades of opinion, and Bengal aeema to have been 
siniilarly cathohc. This is aubstantlally the same as IlKiian 
Chuang's statement eicept that I-Clung take« a more favourable 
view of the position of the Sarv^tiw&da, either because it was 
his own school or because its position had reaUy improved. 

It would seem that in the estimation of both pilgrims the 
Maha- and Hinayana are not schools but modes in which any 
school can be studied. The Kikkya^ or school appears to have 
been chiefly, though not excluaivcly, concerned mth the rule 
of discipline w hich naturally had more importance for Buddhist 
monks than it has for European scholaiu. The obrervauocs of 
each Nikdya were laid down in its own recension of the scriptures 
which was aometnues oral and Bometimes in writing. Probably 
all the eighteen scbaols had separate Vinayas, and to some 
ex.tcut they had diflerent editiona of tlio other Pitakas, for the 
Sorvfuiiivddins had on Ahhidharma of their own. But there 
was no objection to combining the study of Sarvddtivhdm 
hterature with tlie reading of treatises by Asanga and Vasa- 

■ Thii Eue at NUuys uuilnat b« eottrtued irliii lUtilliBr uar Ui dciuitB 
of thoSatn-FiL>ki. It tumni t |jtOttporooUtotianBlidlioocecull be DBcd to deboU 
eitisiir A body of msn oc m coElocdifia of tErAtiflF& Th^it NIkayju uv wiMpf nut thre 
vaxQD Ai the fear fcbilMiU {VaihKiahLkaH, rtc,), mpatJoaKd whink irei» 

KpeoiilAtive. SLuanArly in :^urDp« i PmbyttiiAn mAy ha ■ CnJviiilit, bat Pmby- 
hu to Chureb ^VL'mitkfinl: oad Cklvinkiici tu dootrlnfL 

Then? wEiv in Indib Ai thli tiiDc (1) twn vcLbiGlfa, HlEhBr- uid HinAraiiA, (S) four 
■pcealiLtzT? w]bodli+ Ytkibliiihflfj, [A) four dkBcipbniizy icliCPdJjff MiidE-BarrBfd- 
Tidw, etq. Th™ thm ckaseff m £ibv|oa»ly not raistuflily fuchwfi. Tboi Z-Cbing 
EpIkTUTwi oX (a) th£ MAhajmiiv thfi MA^yAndij. And whkh hn dkl 

aa\ caiwder u^cqaBd^uii i uid {c) tbe AiaU-adJ^ AttivAilA, 
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bandhu^ or snatms such as tb^ LotuSj which l-Ching^a master 
read onoe a day for dxty ytwa, I-Ching himself seems to 
regard the two Vehiclvs A& alternative forms of religion^ bol:h 
excellent in their way, much as a CathoUc theoIogiaTi might 
impartially explaon the respective advmitaigos of the active and 
contemplative lives. “Witli resolutious rightly fomied he eaya 
'"we should look forward to meeting the coming Buddha 
Majtreya, If wo wish to gmn the lesser fruition (of the Hinayana) 
wo may pursue It through the eight grades of eanctibcation. 
But if wo leam to follow the course of the greater fruition (of 
the Mahayana) wo must try to accomplish our work through 
long ages®/* 

1-Ching observei^ that bath Vehicles agree in prescribing the 
same diBcipUne^ in prohibiting the Hame offences and enjoining 
the practice of the noble views, which are sub- 

atunfially tho^ of Hshan Chtuing^, must be tboeo current in 
the seventh century when the Hinajana was allowing the 
Mahayana to overgrow jt without resistance, but the relatioi^ 
of the two creeds aro somotlmes stated differently* For instance 
the AiignUmaliya sutra*, known only in a Tibetan translation^ 
Btates that whereas for the Hinayana such formulae as the four 
troths and the eightfold path are of cardinal iraportanee, the 
Mahayana daes not reeognizse them, and it is undoubtedly true 
that the Yaipuiya sutra^ frequently ignom the famUiar doctrines 
of early Buddhism and hint that they belong to a rudimentary 
stage of instruetiom 

I-Cbing makes no mention of persoention but he deplores the 
decay of the faithn ^'The teaching of tho Buddha is beconung 
less prevalent in the world from day to day*^ he says. When 
I compare what I have witnessed in my younger days and what 
I see to-day in my oM age^ the state la altogether different fwid 
we are bearing witness to tbia and it Is hop^ wo shall be more 


i [-C1ii£L£, incul. TokAkttmj^ p ISG. 

^ ThM A»ti&kfajra Kblpda l-Chin^p Tnk&lrosTi^i twut pp. Ipfl-t. Ea xema la 
n^rd the U the better WUJ, Be qqclcfl NsgAnmia'i ftllcucuLi to 

ATAli^kitiL end wUh approm]^ ha lu i>nc Mb UsEiAbeM 

wanhipped Amitiyiii and ttro?e to prepoLre hiniHl/ fur SokMiTetif iiad. how iha 
Loliu wu tliD (KTouiite wrnptxuv ol muoUier, Hia furtLrf trill lU ihet the Miid^ 
hyimilu uid Uie tyntefiMi lue bciih pErfccUy cencei. 

■ Hiiiui Chxwtg ipeiiu of Kteheyim^td belaEi^m^ to tlie Slkerin ichooL 
* QiieUd by ttocktdll, Lifi ttj fAc pp. ISJe ff. 
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attentive in Though he? spf?akd regretfully of lajt or 

incoFTect discipline, he does not comphtin of the comiption of 
the faith by TantTu^in and magical practices. He dcjea however 
deprecate in an esoeedingly caiioas paoBage fJie prcvaJence of 
religious suicide^. 

Except for progressive decay, the condition of Indian 
Euddliism oh described by the two pilgrima is much the same. 
Meals weie supplied to monkfl in the mnnaetcriDfl and it was no 
longer usual to beg for food in the streets, since the practice is 
meutdoned by T-Ching as exceptional. On Upavosatha daym it 
waa the custom for the pioufi laity to entertain the monkA and 
the meal was sometimes preceded fay a religious semce per¬ 
formed before an image and accompanied by music, I-Ching 
describes the musical Bervieos with devout onthusiasm. **The 
priests perform the ordinary service late in the afternoofi or in 
the evening twilight. They come out of the monastery and walk 
throe times round a stupa, offering ine^nse and flowers. Then 
they all kneel down and one of tJiem who sings well begins to 
chant hymns describing the virtnes of the great Teacher and 
eontmut^s to sing ten or twenty ^lokas. They then return to 
the place in the monastery where they usnatly assemble and, 
w^hen all have aat down, n reciter mountiag the lion-seat (which 
is near the head priest) reads a short- sutra. Among the scriptures 
for such an oeeamon the - Service in three parts" in often iu«d. 
Thb is a solection of Afivaghosha. The first part coiiteiiis ten 
^okOA of a hymn. Tiie second part ia a selection from soiue 
script me consiffting of the Buddha^a words . Then Ihei^B y an 
additional hymn as the third part of the service, of more than 
ten slokoa, being prayers that e.vprees the wish to bring Qiio*a 
merits to maturity. After the singing the aseemhled Bhikahus 
exclaim Subh^shita or Sadhn, tJiat is well-said or bravo. The 
reiider deaeends and the Bhikshus in order salute the Lion-seat, 
the seats of Bodhisattvos^ and Axhate, and the superior of the 
moiJtotery* ** 


* OiApiL iTirm And xxxiv. He bmim to uj It If ri^ht for tb* laity ta 

ina^f an uffiiTia^ of tlKir bodua bj humiog hut aat for Blukaliua. Tiio pimctiea 
i» rBoognidni and commi^ndod in Uii^ Lotua^ oLap. whi^h hovratilr ia a later 

aildlUan tn tbo odfazLoJ work. 

* tranflTokakiuu, pp. 15;^ «oiik« bat abridge I-CTung (pp. 

»p«tkf ut tdAtnc^bfrta aa tbo pFindpaJ hymn writer nnd (k>» Odt identify him utlh 
AiT&gkoalia. 
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l-Ching tiho tells tin of the ceremonml bnl hing of imagp* and 
prefacca hb deaedption hy the remark that “the meaning of 
the Tnitha La ao profound Umt, It la a matter beyond the tom- 
ppehertaion of Tnlgar mindB while tlie ablution of the holy 
Lmagea is praetieahle for all. Though the Qreat Teacher haa 
entered Nirvana yet his image oxi^ta and we ahoold womhip it 
with zeal as tliough in his preaenee^ Those who oonstant ly offer 
incense and flowera to it are enabJcMi to purify their thoughts 
and those who perpetually bathe his image are enabled to o%^er- 
come the aim that mFolvo thoui in darkr>e8ai.“ He appears to 
contemplate chiefly the veneration of images of Sabyamuni but 
figures of BodJiiaattvaa were aUo conapicuotifl features in templea^ 
as we know not only from archeology but from the biography 
of TbiUan Chuang, where it is said that worshippers uaed to 
throw flowet? and silk scarves at the image of Avalokita and 
draw auguries from the way they fell. 

Monasteries were liberally decorated with statues, carvings 
and pictinea*. They often comprised several ooarts and temples. 
Hsiian Chuang says that a monasteiy in Magadlm which he 
calls Tl-lo-ahi'ka had “four courfe? with three storeyed halls, 
lofty terriMjeg imd a snccession of open paasages.^.^At the head 
of the road through the middle gate were three tcmplos with 
disks on the rool and hung with small bells; the baaea worn 
BurroundcLl by halus trades p and doora^ windows, bcama^ walls ^ 
and stairs were omatiiented with gilt work in relief/^ In the 
three tcmplra were Jaj;go images mpresenting the Buddha, T&rik 
and Avalokita. 

The great centres of Suddlilst learning and monastic life, 
mentioned by both pilgrims, w^erc Valabhi or Balabhi inCfUjarat 
arul Nabnda. The former was a district rather than a single 
locality and contmiie^l tOO monasteiira with 6i>00 monks of the 
Sammitiya aohooL Nolando was in Magadiia net far from C5aya. 
The date of its foundation is unknown but a great temple 
{though apparently not the was built about 485 A.n.* 

I 1 bali^re tha gdidim hno^ In AnJcim at Im iUll WMked 

with A G^Tviunui] riMinblmg tiK>t by hChing. 

* I-rOlbing MJ 1 thut moiuutiiTlHft oqmroanLr 4 it&tlUS! ol MahlkUa a* 4 
guardian cterfty, 

* By thfl 0upl4 kinif, Narmnulla Onpta BalMitya. Mach IlkforFfUUion alunl 

N£i4ndk will bi^ fouiHl In Sldi ohandfm VkEjmhhiuo&m'i Indian 

NA-NT. Ufljaji Chuani; imiul. Beat ill) HJ* ihlt it vu 
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Fa-Hflieu mfindomi a caUcd Nala but without tndicatif!iK 

that it a seat of learning. Hence it in probable that the 
University was not then in existence ormt least not celebrated, 
Haiian Chuoug describes it m eontaining six monasteries built 
by varioua Itings and surrounded by an enclosing wall in which 
there was only one gate. 1-Cbing w-riting Inter ^saya that the 
establishment oKTied 200 villages and contained eight halls with 
more than 30CM) monks. In the noighbourhood of the monastery 
were a hundred sacred spots^ several marked by tomplefi and 
topes. It was a resort for Buddhists from oil csountriefl and an 
educational as we]] as a religions centre. I-Uhing says that 
students spent tw'o or three years there in learning and disputing 
after w^hich they went to the king^s court in search of a govern¬ 
ment appointinent. Successful merit was rew'arded not only by 
rank but by grants of laud. Both pilgrims mention the names 
of several celebrities connected with Nalanda, But the wortiiies 
of the flcventh century did not att^n to more than scholoatio 
eEninence. The moat important Uteraty figure of the age is 
S&ntideva of whose life Doihlng is known. His writings however 
prove that the Buddhism of this period was not a corrupt 
superstition, hut could mspiro and nourish some of the most 
beautiiul thoughts TVhich the creed has producedi 

boilt 700 ywiiit bAftmi hh. mms, thAl U, Ja Ibp timl oeului^ ac. U* dmllft im IhM 
bnuty of thfl bTtildiBgi, pamlfl imd fiAWiri. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


DECADENCE OP BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

The theme of thia ebaptor h &ad for it ts the doeadeocc, degra- 
datian aod oldmate diaappoLaraooe of Boddhism in India. Tho 
other great religions offer no prfreiee parallel to thi$ phenomenon 
but they also do not offer a pamUel to the eiroumstaneea of 
Buddhiam at the time when it floorished in its native land. 
Moliammeflaniflni has been able to maintain in comparative 
iaolation; up to the present day J^loslims and Christiana share 
the same eitiea rather than the same thoughts, especially when 
(aa often) they liolong to different races. European Christianity 
after a few centuries of existence hod to contend with no rival 
of approximately equal strength, for the struggle with Moham- 
medEmiem was chiefly Tuilitary and hardly concerned the meiita 
of the faiths. Bat Buddhism never hod a similarly paramount 
and unchallenged position. It never attempted to extirpate its 
rivak. It coexisted with a mass of popular superstitipn which 
it only gently reprobated and with a powerful hercditarj' priest- 
bood, both inteUcctuat and pHantp tenacionB of their own ideas 
and yet ready to counten^ce almost any other ideas as the 
price of ruling. Neither Islam nor Christbiiity had such an 
adveraary, and t>oth of them and even Judaism reBemble 
Buddhism in having won greater success outside their native 
lands than in them. Jerusalem is not an altogether satisfactory 
spectacle to either Christians or Jew's 

Still all this docs not completely explain the disappearance 
of Buddhism from India. Before attempting to assign reasons, 
ive shall do well to review some facts and dates relatiiiig to the 
period of decadence. If we take oil India into conaiileratiou the 
period U longp hut in many, indeed in most, dUtriete the process 
of decay was rapid. 

In the preceding chapter I have mentioned the accounts of 
Indian BuddhiBin which we owe to t he Chinese travelleis, Hsuan 
Chuang and I-Ching. The latter frankly deploreiS the decay of 


* Wntt«n Mm t±us 
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the faith whjelt lie hud witne^fied in liin own life (f.e, nhout 
650-700 A.D.) hut his traTeJs in India wore of relativeSy tfirtuU 
extent and he gives Ices loco] infonnationi’than previous pilgrims. 
Ilsuan Clinang desciiliiiig India in 629-045 a.d. ia umviliing to 
odnut the decay but his truthfut narrative leta it be seen. It ia 
only of Bengal and the present United Provinces that he can 
be said to give a favourable account, and the profiperity of 
Buddhism there waa largely due to the peiaonal inHnance of 
In central and southern India, he tells us of little hut 
dcHerted nionastcries. It is clear that BiiddhiRi'n was drying out 
but it ifl not so clear that it had ever been the real religion of 
this region. In many parts it did not conquer the population 
but so to speak built fortresses and left gnnisons. It is probable 
that the Buddhism of Aiulhni, Kalinga and the south was 
ropre^nted by little more than such outposts. They includnsd 
Amardvati, whore portions of the mins seem assignable to about 
ISOa.d., and AjantA, where some ol the cave paintings are 
thought to be as late as the sixth century. But of ueitber site 
con we give any continuous history. In southern India the 
introdnetion of Buddiu'sin took place under the auspices of 
Asoka himself, though his inscriptions have as yet been found 
only in northern Mysore and not in the Tamil eotintiy. Tbo 
'lamil poems Manimegalei and Silappadigaram^ tafpecially tho 
former, represent it as prevalent and still preserving much of 
its ancient simplicity. Even in later times when it had almost 
completely disappeared from southern India.occaHional Buddhist 
temples were founded. Rajaraja endowed cue at Negapatam 
about 1000 A.t). Ill 1055 a monastery was erected at Bolgami 
in Mysore and a Buddhist town nameil Kalavati is mentioned 
OH existing in that state in 1533*. But in spite of such suryivals 
even in the sixth century Buddhism could not compote iii 
southem India with either Jainism or Hinduism and there am 
no traces of its existence in the Deccan after 1 ICO, 

For the Konkan, Maharashtra and Gujarat, HsCian CbuangV 
statistics are fairly aatiafiictoij'. But in all this region tho 
Sammitiya sect which apparently was nearer to Hinduism than 
the othera was tlie moat important. Li Ujjain Buddhism waa 


^ Evun at fChJlAU], thu k^rb of HHighjk'i pidiu 
inDiiDLfll«ri£tt bDt 200 Dpv% tvinplfft, 
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almtjet dtinct but in inuny of tho western stnfes it lingered on, 
perhaps only in isolated raiuiAstcnGS, until the twcilflh ccnhiry, 
InseriptiiHia f<mnd at i^aiiheri (g+3 and 861 a,d,), DaniHoI (1005 
A.D.) and in MimJ [1110 a.d.) tastify that gmnta wore made to 
monaatencs at these late dates'. But further nnrtii the faith 
had to endure the violenoe of strangers. SLnd was conc]uered 
by the Aralis in 712; Gujarat and the surrounding country wore 
invaded by northern tribes and such [nvoaions were always 
inimical to the prosperity of monasteries. 

Thia is even more true of the Panjab, the frontier provtnei-s 
and Kashmir. The older invaders such aa the Yueh-chib hait 
been favourably disposed to Buddhism, but those who came 
later, such a» the Huns, were predaceous barbarians with little 
religion of any sort. In Hsu an Chuatig's time it was otjy in 
Udyana that Buddhism coul<l be said to be tho religioii of the 
people and the torrent of Hohammodan invasion whioh swept 
eontionously through these countries during the middle ages? 
overwhclmi^ aU earlier religions, and even Hinduism had to 
yield- In Kashmir Buddhism soon became corrupt and according 
to the Rajatarangini’ the monks began to many as enrly as 
the aiatth century. King LfLlitaditya (733-7(19) La credited with 
having built monasteries as well as temples to the Son, but liia 
snccessora were Sivaitee. 

Bcogai, especially wretera Bengal and Bihar, was the strong¬ 
hold of decadent Buddhism, though even here hostile inSuences 
were not absent. But about T30 A.D. a pious Buddhist named 
Gopdla founded the Pala dynasty and extended hk power over 
Mogadha. The Pdlas ruled for about 430 years and supplied 
a long and devout line of defenders of the faith. But to the east 
of their dominions lay the principality of Kanauj, a state of 
varying sire and fortunes and from the eighth century onwards 
» stronghold of Brahmanic learning. 

The revotulion in Hinduism which definitely defeated, 
ibougl) it did not annihilate, Buddhiam is generally connected 
with the names of KumArifa Bhatta (c. 750) and Sadkara 
(c. 800), We know the doctrines of these teachers, for many of 
their works have come down to ns, but when we enquire what 
was their political importance, or the scope and extent of the 

See the bote bj Bnfater ia J9M*. Ptdi Tat StK, ISOS, p. tW- 
* BajeiATiuigin), m, (2. 
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nioveTnent whirb Ihf^T rboiTiipionccl Ari* {m ^ often) 

of the estmordinnry viigiieneee of liidiaii rworda even when 
the ^object might appeal to religioiis ilhd philosophic minds*, 
Kum4n]a is snid to have been a Bmhmoji of Bihar who abjiiTod 
Biiddhi™ for Hinduism and raged with the ardour of a proselyte 
against his ancient faith, Traditkin^repiftseate him na instigating 
King Sudhanvnn to exterminate the Buddhists. But nothing is 
known of this king and he cannot have had the cxtenaFc empire 
with which he is credited, 

Sankara was a Brahman of the south who in a short life 
found time to write numerous works, to wander over India^ to 
found a monastic order and build four monasteries. In doctriuo 
and discipline he was more pliant than Kumarifa and ho 
as^imilat^ majiy atrong points of Buddhism, ^th these 
tcoehera are depicted as the sncc^sfnl heroes of public djsputa- 
tioFtfl in w'hich the interest at etake enngiderabie. The 
vanquished had to become a disciple of the vanquisher nr to 
forfeit his life and, if he waai the head of an institution, to 
surrender its property. These accounts, though exaggerated, 
ore probably a florid veraioo of what occurred and we may 
Burmise that the popular faith of the day wa^generally victorious. 
What violence the rising tide of Hitiduism may have urrought, 
it is hard to say. There in no evidence of any general pcTHccution 
of Buddhism in the sense in which one Chiijstian sect persecuted 
another m Europe. But at a rather later date we hear that 
Jains were pen^uted and tortured by iSoiva princes both in 
Routbem Iniiia and Gujarat, and if there were any detaOod 
account, epigraphic or Utenwry, of such persecutions in the 
eighth and ninth centuries^ there would be no reason for 
donbting it. But no details are forthcommg. Without resorting 
to massacre, an anti-Buddbist king had in his power many 
effective methods of hostility^ FTe might confiscate or transfer 
monastic property, or forbid his Bubjects to support monk^. Con¬ 
sidering t he state of Buddhism os represented by Hsiian Chuang 
and l-Ching it is probable that such meaflurea would suffice to 
ensure the trjnmph of the Brahmans in mcKft parts of India. 

^ far tihn Hdppdwd pn^ulion vf Dni^dblkni m J PT 3 lS9fl nii, 

fi7-M fkisd 107-111 uid J.BUrU. 1898. pp. 208.fl. . . . . 
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After the epoch of l^ankam; the hktorj'' of lodiaii Bnddhistu 
ifl conBned to the Piila kingdom. Elsewhere we hear only of 
isolated grantj^ to moaiateries and similar act?? of pietv^ often 
stnkiug hut hardly worthy of mention In comparison with the 
enormous number of Brahmanie in^riptions. But in the PMa 
kingdom* BudcDiiam, though corrupt, fiouriahing go lar as 
the rnimber of its adheronta and royal favour were conoenird- 
Gopala founded the moimstery of Odontapuil or Udandapura, 
which according to some authorities was in the town of Bihar* 
DLarraapsUa the second king of the dynasty [c. 800 a.d,) built 
on the north bank of the Ganges die even more celebrated 
UuiverBity of Vifcramasila*^ where many commentaries were 
composed- It was a centro not only of tantric learning but of 
logic and grammar^ and is interesting as showing the eotmcctlon 
between Bengal and Tibet. Tibetajis studied there and Sanskrit 
bwl^ were translated into Tibeta.n within its cloisters. Dharma- 
pwla is said to have reigned sixty-four years and to have held 
his court at Patna, ‘W'hich had fallen into decay but now begad 
to revive^ Aecordjng to TAronlitha liia successor Dc vapala built 
Somapuri, conquered Orissa and waged w&t with the unbelievers 
who had become numerous, no doubt as a result of the preaching 
of Ankara. But as a rule the Palaa, though they favoured 
Buddhism, did not actively discourage Hindni^m. They even 
gave granh^ to Hindu temples and their prime miiiistcra were 
pnerally Brahmans who^ used to erect non-Buddhiat images 
in Buddhist shrines. The dynasty continued through the 
eleventh century and in this period some information as to the 
condition of Indian Buddhism m afforded by the relations 
between Bengal and Tibet. After the pcrgecutjoa of the tenth 
rantury Tibetan Buddhism was revived by the preaching of 
monks from Bengal. MahipMa then occupied the throne (c* 079“ 
1030} and during im feign varioiL^ leamod men accepted invita- 

* Tirulthik m hit tvcnty-eughtli and tollowinjf vEftptefi rI™ »n itoooimt* 
unfOTtimAt^ly wwry ocEUtued, ^ the oendEtUxa of Bnddhum qnclfr tbn Pili 

Bm iJao K. Siiriiij* FMiare SltmeMt in Hindm CmUmrE^ ?iiap, rrr , In lFhil^h Itutv 
mto miJiy bUcTMticig atAtenxflt* but not iaffirieint 

^ B« VidybbliavaiLA'i Schcoi IL<)^y p. IfiO, iw in ■wunt 

of thii nLDoutety whkih wm pQ[rl»|M at ths modem P^irthagh^ta* 1 hmn Eotmil 
Ho uBHunt or hnppeiicd to W alanrln in t}\iw pcHod but ii seonii to luv» 
■ppsured H n isKt of IcumniR^. 
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tiotu to Tibet, More oetebreted is tbs miseion of Atiw, a monk 
of the Vikramaailfl monastery, which took place about 1038. 
Thiit tht^ two inissioBii should havu invite and despatched 
shows that in tho eleventh century Bengal was a wntre of 
Buddhifit learning. Probably tho numerotts Sanskrit works 
preserved in Tibetan tnuiBlations then existed in its monaBtones. 
But about the {tamo time the power of the P41a dynoaty, aud 
with it tho indueneic of Buddhism, wore curtiuled by the estab¬ 
lishment of the rival Sena dynasty in the eastern provinces. 
Stai, under Kamapala, who reigned about 1100. the great 
teacher Abhayakara was an ornament of tho Malias^ana. 
Taranathft* aays that he corrected tho text of the script urra and 
that in his time there were many Pandits and resident Bhikshus 
in the monaateries of Vikramauila, Bodh-Gaya and Odontapun. 

There is thus every teaaoii to suppose that in the twelfth 
century Buddhiam fitill flourished in Bihar, that Ita clergy 
numbered several thousands and its learning was held in 
esteem. The blow which destroyed its power woa struck by 
a Mohammedan invaaion in 1103. In that year Tbbtiyar-ud-Din 
Muhammad*, a general of Kutb-ud-Din, invaded Bihar with a 
baud of only two hundred men and with amoaing audacity 
Bci^cd the capital, which, confiLsting chiefly of palaces ami 
monaBterios, collapsed without a blow. The monks were 
massacred to a man, and when the victors, who apiiear not to 
have understood what manner of place they had eapturel, 
asked the ineoniDg of the Ubrarica w'bich they saw, no one w»a 
found capable of reading the books*. It was in 1103 also that 
Benares was conq^uered by the Mohammedans. I have fonnd 
no record of the sack of the niouaetery at Sa^atb but the rums 
are said to show traces of fire and other indications that it was 
overwhelmed by some sudden disaster. 

The Mohammedans had no special animus against Buddhiam. 
They w'ore iconoclasts who saw merit in the destruction of 
imagra and the slaughter of idolaters. But whereas Hindumm 
wos spread over the country, Buddhism was concentratcrl in 

1 Chmp. Xitxvi. U j> intAtfwUng tc tb*t nrsn »t thl* late periDd bt> 

dE ™ Bengal. 

■ OftH] cniled Bnkhtju- Lvl w«im to Imv* been 

bin A n*ine. * 

» lUTErty.ToW p. Sd 2. "It wfw thAt whokt of tLM 
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tho gi«at rnonostories {vnd wli€ti tlitm* were destroyed there 
rema^Ed nothiog outride fclicm capable of withstanding either 
the violence of the or LLe afliiimilative influence of tlio 

SraJujians. Hence Euddhism aulTered far more from these 
invasiouB than Hindiiiimi but stiU veatigea of it lingered long^ 
and oxiat even now in Orissa, TAmnAtlia says that t,h e inimw T j i tf. 
result of the Moalini conquest wag the dhtpciraal of the surviiTiig 
teachoiM and this may explain the sporadie oocurience of late 
Bnddhiflt iusenptiDas in other parts of India, He also telLs ua 
that a king named Cangalamja icstored tho rtiined Buddhist 
temples of Bengal about 1450, ELaowhere* he gives a not 
discouraging picture of Buddhiam in tho Deccan, Gujarat and 
Rajputann after the Moalim eonquest of Magadha but adds 
that the study of magic became more and more prevalent. In 
the life of Caitanya it is stated that when tras^lling in eouthem 
India {about 1510 a.p.) he argued with Buddhists and confuted 
them, apparently somewhere in Arcot*. Manuscripts preserved 
in Xepal indicate that as late ns the fifteenth or sixteenth 
Hnituiy Bengali copyists wrote out Buddiiist works, and there 
is evidence that Bodh-Oaya continued to be a place of pilgrimage. 
In 1586 it was visited by a Nepalese named Abhaya RAjA who 
on bis return erected in Patau a monastery imitated from what 
he had seen in Bengal, and in 1777 the Taehi Lama sent an 
ombaufly. But such instances prove little as to the religion of 
the surrounding Hindu population, for at the present day 
numerous Buddhist pilgrims, especially Burmese, frequent tho 
shrine. The control of the temple passed into tlie hands of the 
Bralmiaua and for the ordinarj' Bengali Buddha became a 
member of India’s numerous pantheon. Paudit IlarapraAod 
^tri raentiom a singular poem called Buddhacoritra, completed 
in 1711 and celebrating au incarimtion of Buddha which appar¬ 
ently coramenced in lfl&9 and was to ced in the reappearance 
of tho golden age. But the being called Buddha Is a form of 
V'ishpu and the work is as strange a jumble of religion as it is 

^ M&ny iif them be?n by P&nilil lliumpniUAl Sutri in 

Eengml pp. JJ, „,(! in ha iHxm'try of BudJAi^m in 

■ Cliip^ XL at< ^ [a tJM FUiuad^oiiJm whom hfr UAntiani (lie lut Yndiiv^ 

•Kuu^ fnbnQl. 1314)? T^rXELmthiii iptik* of llu ioiL 

t^tAnjn-cxritMgjmitiL, duk^k vt4 ta'mwi by Juioiuih |k Sfi. IHtia 

LOgnphj wntleq in IBS2 by KTufbQadOfl. Codtftiiy* diod in 15^3. 
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of languages, hf'iiig writ ten in a curious medley of bod Siuiakrit, 
bad Hindi and bad Bihari.’' 

It 18 chiefly in Orissa that traces df Bud<lliism can still be 
found within the limits of India proper. The Satuks of Batamba, 
Tigaria and the adjoining ports of Cuttack dwcril» thc^lTes 
as Buddhistsi. Tlieii name is the modem equivalent of Srivaka 
and they oppapently icpreaeut an ancient Buddhist ootamunity 
which has become a seetarian easto. They iiave little knowledge 
of their religion but meet once a year in the cave temples of 
Khaudagiri, to worship a deity colled Buddhadevaor Catarbhuja* 
All theirceiemonieg oommence with the formula Ahimgd paraiaa 
clAorffto and they respect the temple of Puri, which is suspected 
of having a Buddhist origin. 

Nageudrauath Vasu has published Bomc interesting details 
os to the survival of Buddhist ideas in Orisaa* He traces the 
origin of this liardy tliongh degraded form of Mahayaniam to 
B&m&I Pandit’, a tantric Aalrya of Magadha who wrote a work 
called Sunya PurAna which hedamo popular. Orissa waa one of 
the legions which offered the longest TCsistanco to Islam, for it 
did not succumb until ISGA. A period of t^ivaism in the tenth 
and eleventh cent uries is indicated by th e tomplcfl of Bh ubanesvar 
and other monuments. But in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the raigniug dynasty were wonihippors of V ishno and 
built the great temples at Puri and Konirak, dedicated to 
Jagannhtha and SQrya^nftr&ya^n respectively. We do not 
however hear that they persecuted Buddhiam and there are 
reasons for thinking that JagannJLtha k a form of the Buddha’ 
and that the temple at Puri was originally a Buddhist site. It 


‘ CuuKT */ IMi t tqL Vl Beag« 1 , pp. laT-iSO. 

» Th^Arrhaohi^itxd SwrttyoJIta^parabhanjlnQ date? roL l pp. ct-ccliUi 

Tha part oocitMiimii; im nc^iatmfc of BudftJiifm ia Orissa, u aho printed AeporALel^ 
with llifr titln huAdMim., IfllL 

■ For B-inali Biindlt Dinnh CfaiJiiijm Sqd, Hist. Lam^eg* ttad Lii- 

pp^ Mud! iJfQ B. K. Sarkar, Fi}ikiorr Elemtwt in nirtill '(7iiififre^ p ISlEp mhA 

r^whfTB. Hr :^ppe&iv td Iuitr been twrzii at tluG! mil of the tenth centHTJ nnd 
Ih'D^ii^h thn SdnjK hu Imu. ra-Rdited ud rntRipalntcd piojiii ol It nit* uircl 

ti^ bio in ukl Ben^ftlL 

* Ntgini^ilfnnAth Vikeii qilDtcG ■ eanplnt from the MlhibhAnita ol the poet 
BunliMluik: '*1 P&7 nkj humble roepceCi to the inwiUltdOili cd Baddhn vbo in 
the lufm ol Bndilhn dmlk In ihm KlUreja, PurL'^ The ImperiiU OwlUcT el 
indJA {i.V. Fun Town} tUtnq thllt in modem repmentatiaM <ji Vuh^n'l tcD 
itr^jiru, lb4 ninths nr BuiidhAmiAtti, la ■ometinkw TepTRAKdtefl hy .i ncM iiBth*- 
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IB liuiri that it fiOiiiains a gigiuit.io statue of tlie Buddha befom 
which a wail h&H btsen boiliaud aUo that the image of JagaoDatha, 
which is little more tbati a log of wood, ia really a caae ODcloa- 
ing a Buddhist relic. King Pratapanidra {f 152ft) persecuted 
Buddlibm, which implies that at this late date ita ivdliorents 
wetu sufficiently Qumemus to attract attention. Either at the 
beginning of his reign or before it there dourisbed a group of 
flix poets of whom the principal were Aoytit&naDda DAsa and 
Cattanya D4aa^. Their works are aominally devoted to the 
celebration of Krishna’s praises and form the chief vemsHCular 
Bcriptiire of the Vaishiiai'as in Oiisga but in them Kriahna* or 
the highest form of tho deity by whatever name he U calied, 
is constantly ideiilihed with Sunya or the Void, that favoniita 
term of Mahayanist philosophy. Passages from them arc also 
quoted stating that in the Kali age the loUoweiu of the Buddha 
niufft disguise themselves; that there are 3000 crypto^hiiddhista 
hidden in. various parts of Orissa, that Hari has been incarnate 
in many Buddhas and that the Buddha will appi^ again on 
earth. The phrase ‘‘I take refuge in the Buddha, in Mata 
Adisakti Oharma) and in the Sangha^’ is also quotes! from 
these w orks and Caitwaya Dasa describes live Vishoua, who are 
apparently identical with the five Dhy4ni Buddhas^ ’ 

TAran&tba states that the lost king of Driasa, Muktmda 
Deva, who was ovorlhrown by the hlohammedans in 1558, woa 
a Buddhist and founded Rome temples and monasteries. In the 
seventeenth century, there tiouriahed a Buddhist poet named 
MahAdevadttsa*. and the Tibetan pilgrim Buddhagupta visited 
among other sites the old capital of Mayurabhanja and saw a 
stupa there. It is claimed that the tribe known as B4thuria or 
B&uriij have always been c^pto^buddhists and have preuerved, 
their ancient costoms. They are however no credit to their 
religion, for one of their principal ocromonies is hook-swinging*. 

Tho doetrine of the BfLthuns is called hlahima Dharma and 
oxperionced an interesting revival in 1876*. A blind man named 
BhSnio Bhoi hod a vision of tho Buddha who restored his sight 

* I jiiTw tin dates or Utf sntliarifrr of K»niJidra X«th while thlnims tlwt they 

toaj' to lOtacrwhKl too ewly. The two authcTK usmed wtoI« the fifliin flMlbili 
lititl MilUUxn VB iciipecti¥{*lj» 
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anil Ijadp hitiT pteacb tl«f law. He attracted some thoasanda of 
adherents and led a band to Puri pruclaiming that his nxission 
was to bring to light the statue of Btddba concealed in the 
tomple. Thfi Raja resUtod the attempt and the foUovrere of 
Rhlma Blioi were worsted in a sanguinary encotnitcr, Siiieo 
tliat time thev have retired to tiic more remote fligtricte of 
Orissa and are said to hold that the Buddlia will appear again 
in a new incarnation. They are also called K-umbliipotiaft and 
according to the last oensus of India (tDlI) are liostilo to 
Brahmans and probahly number alwut 35,000. 

Traces of Bnddbism also survive in the worship of a dolty 
called Dharma-Raju or Dharma-Thakiir which still pn^vaila in 
western and sonthern Bcngol’^, Priests of this worship are 
usually not BrahmaiiB but of low caste, and Harapraflod thinli^ 
that the laity who follow it may number '‘several millions.'’ 
Though Dhomia has come to be naHoeiatod with the goddess 
of small-pos and is believed even by his adorora to bo a form 
of Vishnu or of Siva, yet Dbyana, or meditation, forms & part 
of his worship and the prayers and literature of the sect retain 
some traces of his origin. Thus he is said to be liigbly honoured 
in Ceylon and receives the epithet Suuyamdrti. 

A corrupt form of Buddliism Htill exists in Nepal*. This 
country w'hen first beard of was in the hands of the ^eyan) 
who have preserveti some troditinns of a migration from the 
nortli and are ntnn to the Tibetans in race and laugiiage, though 
like many nomAiyan tribes they have eudeavonred to invent 
for themfielvea a Hindu pedigree. Buddhism was introduced 
under Anoka. As Indian iufiuonce was strong and commumea- 
tion with Tirhut and Bengal easy, it is probable that Buddhiam 
in Nepal reficcted the phases which it underwent in Bengal. 
A Nepalese inscription of the Bcventh century gives a list of 
shrines of which seven are Sivaite, six Buddhist and four 
Vbhnuite^. After that, date it was. more successful in rnain- 

1 Su HuaiirtM/I SMtrU lc. Hr gi™* a turioui ■ccoimt d one of hi* UsmplaB 
ia Citeuttn. a« ako a k. SwAu, Ftdllon Ehmmi in tlimin Cs/Juri- ter the 
diiK'fcden«B at BudtUiLlim in Ean^nt aditl liM MirvmJ in deyoncfftle forma, ^ 

Sea B, Hr AVwyj s* ikl litfndm awt fl/ 

itwi For the Rlipimi of Spjpkl «■ Wright* rf AVjwJ. IHiTi 

d B«FHia.lL Joumni (s/ LUentrif niuJ Et^tanh AVjsafh 

dr^ilaJ Hit™. Easgtrif ifarUAial fiknriJirr 0/ find eipefdmEIj' S. Lers+ L^- jY<poJ. 

^ voU L9C5-8. 
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taining for it rlid not ftiiffor from i^lohaniTnodaii att^ieks 

and wns espoflied to the a^s^tmilalivr Influence of Eralnimn- 
ism. That influence hlwever, though operatitig in a foreign 
country and on people not hied among Brahmaitie traditiooSp 
was Tie vert hele^ifl strong. In 1S34 the king of Tirhut, being 
expelled thence by Mohararaedan&, seized the throne of Nepal 
and brought with him many learned Brahmans. His dynasty 
was not. pormajiinit but later in the fouitoenth centijiy a 
Bubsequeni mlor, Jayasthiti, organized eociety and religion in 
cOQsiiltation with the Brahman immigrants, Tlio followena of 
the two leligionB were armnged in parallol divisions, a group 
of BtiddhLsta classified according to occupation corresponding 
to each Hindu caste, and appropriate nilca and ceremonies were 
prescribed for the difforent soctionB. The code then established 
ifl still in force in essentials and Nepal, being intellectually the 
pupil of Indiaj has contlnuod to receive such new ideas as 
appeared in the plains of Bengal. When these ascended to iho 
mountain valleys they were Eufoptedp with free modlfieation of 
old and new material alike, by both Buddhists and HmdoSp 
but as both sects were geographically isolated, each tended to 
fCBcmble t he other more than either reflemhleil normal Butldbiaid 
or Hinduism. Naturally the now ideas were mainly Biahmanic 
and Buddhism had no chance of being fortified by an importa¬ 
tion of even modorately orthodox doctrine. In the fourteenth 
centuT^'^ arose the community of wandering aacetics called 
Nathan who were Teverenced by FTindus mid BuddMata aIiko» 
They rejected the observancea of both creeds but often com- 
hin^ tiieir doctrines and, though di^^vowed by the Brahmans, 
exereiaed a considerable influence among the lower ca.stes, gome 
of the pecnJlar deitiea of Nepal, such as Jlaf^’endranlitli, have 
attributes traceable to these wanderers. In 1760 Nepal was 
conquered by the Gurkhas* ThU tribe seems related to the 
Tibetan stock, as are the Nevnra^ but it had long iicen hinduized 
and clftinied a Rajput ancestry. Thus Gurkha rule has favoured 
and accelerated the hindnking of Nepalese Buddhism. 

Since the time of Hodgijon the worship of tlia Adi-Buddha, 
or an original divine Buddha practically equivalent to God^ has 
been often deacribed aa characte^tic of Nepalese religion and 
such a worship undoubtedly exists. But recent accounts indicate 
that it is not pTominont and also that it can hwnlly be con- 
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ijdiered a distinct type of Tnotiotlieifitic FuddhU'p. The idea 
that the five Dhyani-Bnddhas are emanatiolia er manifestatieiia 
of a fflngte pritnortlial Beddha-spiiit la .f natural development of 
Mahavaiuat idena, hut no definite statement of it earlier than 
the Khlocakra literatuie Is fortheommjj, thouj’K many earlier 
workn point tov?attk it*. In modem Nopal the chief temple of 
the Adi-Buddha is on the hill of Svayambhu (the aelf-esdstent) 
near Katmandu. According to a legend preserved in the 
Svayambliii Pnr&pa, a special divine manifestatian occurred in 
ancient times on fin adjoining lake , a mimculoiiB lotua arose on 
its surface, hearing an image, over which a Caitya waa subse¬ 
quently erected. The shrine is venerated but thie 

Adi-Buddha, or Svayambhii, does not diUer essentially from 
other miraculous uiisgeH in India which arc said not to consist 
of ordinary matter hut to embody in some special way tho 
nature of a deity. Tlie religion of Nepal is less remarkable for 
new developmeiits of Buddhism than for the singular ftiaion of 
Buddhism with Hindnism which it presenta and whicli helps 
ufl to understand w hat must have been the last phase in Bengal, 

The Nepalese Brahmans tolerate Buddhism. The Nepila- 
m^h&tmya saja that to worship Buddha is to worship Siva, and 
the SvaynmUha Pur&na returns tho compliment by recom¬ 
mending the tt'orship of Pasinpati*, The ofiicial itineraiy of the 
Hindu pilgrim includea Svayambha, whore ho adores Buddha 
tinder that name. More often the two religions adore the samo 
image under different nam<?s; what is Avalokita to the one ia 
MaliAkMa to the other, DuigA is explained as being the incarna¬ 
tion of the PrajM-paramita and she is even identified with the 
Adi-Buddha. The Nepalese pantheon like the Tibetan containa 
three elementfl, often united in modem legends: firstly aboriginal 
deities, such as NagOfi and other natnre spirits t aoeondly 
definitely Buddhist deities or Bodhisattvaa of whom ManjmSrl 
receives the moat honour: thirdly Hindu deities such as Gane^a 
and The popular dotty Matsyendranath appears to 

combine all three elements in hia own person. 

Modem accoimts of Nepal leave the impression that even 


1 Ti» Sdotrioe of iho idi-Buddh* i* fnllr itmleil in th* wetricnl Tcrtion of ibe 
K&nqdB-TVDlLB Whirli •PPCM to Ik 4 l*Urr patBpliniifl of Ow pcoH uditltPll- BoO 
WlrttemitE* IL i- 23S, 

* Compuf thi tuvfo^Ti di SiTuciD und Baddbinn in JilViIL 
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oomipt Buddlibm la in » hnd way, t the niimbcT of itligiooa 
oetaljlishmenL'i is ooneiderublo. Celibftoy ia not obs^tved by 
thtdr inmate*, who ar^ called banraa (bandyaa). On entedng 
the order llie novice take* tbc ancient vows but after four day* 
he retIIms to tiis tutor, confosacs that tliey are t-oo hard for hiiQ 
and is absolved from bis obligations. The elasaia knotvn as 
Bliikaliufl and GiibMrjus officiate as priests, the latter being 
the higher order* The principal cerernony is the offering of 
molted butter. The more learned Gubhlrjiia receive the title of 
V*ajracarva^ and have tho sole right of officiating at marriages 
and fmioraU. 

There is little loarniug* Tho oldest scriptures in nae are Lho 
so-called nino Dhamias®* Hodgson describes these works as 
much venerated and Rajcntb^lal Mitra lias analysed Ibom, but 
gylvain L6vi heanl little of them in 180a, though he mentions 
the recitation of the Prajna-p4rumiLA. The Svayambhu Puripa 
is an account of the manifestation of the Adi ■Buddha TiTitten 
in the stylo of thoee portions of the Bmhmaide Puraijus which 
treat of the glories of some sacred place. In its present form it 
can hardly be earlier than the sixteenth century a.d. Tiie 
Nepala-mahatmya is a similar work which, though of Brahmanic 
origin, puts Buddha, Vialmu and Siva on the same fooling and 
identifies the first with Krishna* The Vagvati-mAhatmya® on 
the other band U strictly Sivaite and ignores Buddha's claims 
to worElup. The V&m^vali, or Chronicle of Nepal, written Ln 
the Gurkha language (Purbatiya) is also largely occupied wnth 
au account of sacred eitea and buildings and exiate In two 
versions, one Buddhist, the other Br^^hmanlcal. 

But let UH return to the decadence of Buddhism in India. 
It 19 plain that peisectttion waa not its main cause nor oven 
very important among tho aoceesoiy causca. The available 
records contain clearer statoments about the persecution of 
Jainism than of Buddhism but no doubt the latter came in for 
some rough hamlling, though not enough to anuibilate a 
vigorous sect. Groat numbera of monUffterica in the north were 
demoliahed by the Huns and a similar catastrophe brought 

» Or Vnjiielijji-fcrhftt-bliikiilia-buddhJi, w^hidi in it«lf itiow* wh«t • mtJkj 
NcjkfUcw Badiihi41» h» bectilzajp, 

* .S« eh«p. Jtx. fur iutae woifcif 

■ fJedicatud U> tibjc sikcnd li'Vfrr V'igriLti at BogJUAtL 
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about the oollapso of the Chufch In Bihar. But this la^it iuciiloiit 
cannot be callt^ religious persecution, fox Muhammad did not 
PTen know wlmt he destroying. Bilddhiem did not amuse 
more animoeity than other Indian religions* the significant 
fftfliure IB t hat when its tomplea and monofilcrieg wore dcmoIMicd 
it did not Uv^ on in the hearta of the people^ as did Hinduism 
with all It'S faults. 

The relation between the laity and the nnireh in Buddliiam 
is mirious and has had serious consequences for both good and 
evil. The layman **fakes refuge” in the Bufldha, his law and 
hb church but does not aw’ear exclusive allegiance: to follow 
frupplcmentary obE?er\^anoM ia not treiMmnAble, provided they 
ftte not in tbemaelvcB objectionRble. The Btiddha prescribed 
no ceremonies for births, deaths and marriage and apparently 
expected the laity to continue in the obsen^ance of such rites 
jia wero in nine. To-day in (^'hitia and Japan the good layman 
IS little more than one w^ho pays more attention to Buddhism 
than to other faiths. This charitable pliancy hod much to do 
wdth the victorie^j of Buddhism in the Far East, where it hod 
to struggle against strong prejudice and could harfUY have 
made its way if it had been intolerant of local deities. But in 
India we see the disadvantages of the omUsion to make the 
laity members of a special corporation and the survival of the 
who do form such a corpomtion, is a cleat object lesson. 
Sociai life in India tendB to combine men in eostes or in com- 
munities which if not castes in the technical sense have much 
the some charoater^ Such comm uni ties have great vitality @0 
long as they maintain their peculiar usages^ but when they 
cease to do so they soon disintegrato and are reabsorbed. 
Buddhism from the first never took the form of a corporation* 
The special community which it instituted was the safigha or 
body of monks. Otherwise, it aimed not at foimding a aeet but 
at inctudmg all the world as lay believera on easy terms. This 
principle worked well so long as the faith was in the ascendent 
but its effect was disastrous when decline liegan* The lino 
dividing Buddlihit laymen from ordinary Hindus beciame less 
and less marketi: digtinctive teaching was found only in the 
monasteries: these became poorly recruited and os they were 
groduiUly deserted or destroyed by ilohamnicdans the religion 
of the Buddha dleappeaicd from his native land. 
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Evta in tho moniusteri^ tbe doctrine- tdiight boits * oloaer 
rE^iemblance to Huidiiipm thun to tbc preacbuig of Got^wtift and 
it is this absenHi of the^fot-tfstantspiritf tHis pUnnt adi^ptability 
to the iden$ of each age, irhich caused Tudian Bnddhipm to lose 
its individimlity and tteparato existence. In some Imsaliticfl its 
dlsappeamnce imd absorption were preceded by a rnonst-rrma 
phaso^ known asTantriani or Saktiami in which the worst elementa 
of HiiiduLum, tboee w'hich tvanld have been most repnlaive 
to Gotamai made an unnattiral alliance with his chnnjb, 

I treat of Tantrism and Saktism in another ebaptor. The 
original meaning of Tantra as (ipplied to literary compoflitionii 
is a sLmpUiied manual h Thtia we hear of Vighnnite Tantras and 
in this sense there is a real uLniilarity between Buddhist and 
tantrio teaching; for both set aside Brahnianio tradition as 
needlessly complicated and both profess to preach a simple and 
pnvetica! road to sal ration. But in Hinduisni and Buddhifiin 
aUke Hneh words aa Tantra and tantric acquire a special sense 
and imply the womhip of the divine energy In a female form 
called by many names such as Kali in the former, TkA in the 
latter. Tliin worship which In my opinion should be called 
Saktism rather than Tantrism combines many elements: 
ancient^ savage BTiperstitions ^ w'ell as ingeTiious but fanciful 
^peculatiofip but ite eaecnee is always magie^ It attempt* to 
attain by magical or sacramental formuhe and acts not only 
prosperity and powder but salvation^ nirvana and union with 
the supreme spirit. Some of its sects practise secret immoral 
rites. It is sail to confess that degenerate Buddhism did not 
remain uncorruptcfi by such abuses^ 

It ts always a difficult and speculative task to trace the early 
stages of new movenients in Indian religion» hut it is clear that 
by the eighth century and perhaps earlier the Buddhism of Bihar 
and Bengal had fallen a prey to this influence. Apparently the 
public ritual in the Vih&ras remainefl unchanged and the nsnal 
language abotit nirvdifia and MnrfatA was not iliscardod, hut it 

*■ Hkrdiv vnj Baddhiit TimUiu Iwre been i^ditifd In Epr^ipe- Bw Betid*ll+ 
for a ColiecIlDfl o( e^:tra«rta (aim pobl^bed in 1906% 

uvd De lA VllS4« Pqumnp tiudf* el M^lSdriaux. Id. eonc^rmniA, 

IStKL 

Whik! tbu basalt wiu gOmg tbrOllglL th? pmi 1 refifival UlQ TIWImh TuitrA 
Ciltw SliJiduicrMimbh^rm {^wwJatL** Tsiltric Toitm foL VU) with intmilnctioti 
by A AnJati, but blTff 11G« bflini wbl» ** uuks m* nf It. 
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wm tAPght tbftt those svho fullovitsd & certain curriculum could 
o^tdn BalYatiun by mo^ca] methods. To enter thii ciirriciUyni 
it WAS nece^} 3 ^ to a quaJihcd teaif^or and to receive from 
him UiitiAtion or baptistn (abhkbeka). Of the aub^quent ritoa 
the most liUfKiftant is to evoko one of the many Buddhas or 
Bodhlsattvas recognised by the Mahayiina and identiiy oneself 
with him^ He who wiEihes to do this is often caUed a eadhaka 
or magician but hisa achievomente^ like many Indian mimcleer 
are due to self-hypnolisation. He w directed to repair to a 
lonely place and offer worebip there with flowers and prayers. 
To this ofBoe succeed prolonged ejorcises in meditation which do 
not depart muoh from the ancient canon since they ineludu the 
four Brahma-vibaraH. Their object is to suppresa thought and 
leave the mind ompty^ Then the sadhaka fills this void with 
the image of laome BodhiBattva^ for instance Avalokita. Thig 
he does by nttoring mystic syUables called bija or soed^ because 
they are suppo^ to germinate and grow into the figures alucfi 
he wishes to product.. In this way he ImaginDfl tliat he sees the 
emblems of the Bodhisjihttva spring up round him one by ouo 
and finally he himself acuities the ^hapeof Avalokita and bceumes 
one with him. Something similar atiU exists in Tibet where 
everj* Lama ehoosos a tutelary deity or Yi-dam whom ho 
sunijuons in visible form after meditation and fasting*. Though 
this procedure when set. forth methodically in a medifflval manual 
seems an absurd travc?sty of Buddhism, yet it has links with the 
early faith. It is admitted in the Pitakas that certain forms of 
meditation* lead to union with Brahuik and it is no great change 
to moke them lead to union with other supeniaturol beings. 
Still we arc not here breathing the atmospheru of the Pitakos, 
The object is not to shona Brabmi^^a bcaveu but to become 
temporarily identified with a deity, and this is not a byway of 
religion but the high road. 

But there is a further stage of degradation. I have already 
men tic tied that various Bodhisattvas are ropreaeuted as accom- 
panicrl by a female deity, particularly Avalokita by T4r4, The 

^ tit* Fanrher^ fem&ffnipkit pp. S fl. Dv L& Vdll^ PnnHin, 

dkvmt, MtudfM ^ i¥al^n^3r, pp. 213 ff+ For taotm enremivikiif* rw iha 

Si-DuUn-Dl^n ic iht 4 % J/vL«^e £ 7 itlWf, VdL Vta* 

* la «lL|p^t Effjpt alflo tlw Kher hvh or iiiAgkbixL-pri#«t ElaimHl tte pomr of 

bn»fiurvg vKrknii OtirUi 11. 170 4nil Wiodcdiiiiifi, Mo^e tm aUtm 

* Tiu 9 Brail n^-Tihiru. Di^^r NLk. xm. 
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mythological ami motaphy^ioal idcaa which have grown up 
mnnd Siva and Diirg4 also attached themeplvtSB io thoao couples. 
The Buddiia or BuxUiilfittm i# ropresented M enjoying nirvana 
because be is nnitod to his spouse^ and td the thioo boebea 
already ennmeTated is added a Court h, the body of perfect bfiss', 
SometimeH this idea merely leads to farther developmeiitis of 
the practices described abovep Thus the devoteo may imagino 
that ho enters into Tar^ aa an embiy<> ^ ^ 

Buddha-, Moje often the argument is that since tho bliss of 
the Buddha conaiats in union with T4r§p nirraua can be obtained 
by Bestial tinion hcrOp and w'o find many of the tantric wizards 
reprcflcntcd as accompaiuod by female coiuponions. The adept 
should avoid all action but he is beyond good and evil and the 
dangerous doctrine that he can do evil with impunity * which 
the mor^ irespeetabie sects repudiate, ib expressly taught* The 
sage ia not defiled by passion but conquers passion by poseionr 
he should commit every infamy: he should rob, lie and kill 
Buddhas®, The&e crazy prcceptB are probably little mure than 
a speculative application to the moral sphere of the doctrino 
that all things arc nun-exislont and hence equivalent. Bui 
though tantristg did not go about robbing and murdering «o 
freely sa tlieir principles allowed, there is some evidence that 
in the period of decadence the morality of the Bhikshus had 
fallen into great disci^dit* Thus in the allegorical Vislmulte 
drama called Prabodhooandrodaya and written at Kalanjar near 
the end of the elcYetitli century Buddhists and Jains are repro- 
ocnted as succumbing to the tcmptatioiie of inebriety and 
Tolup tuousness. 

It is necessary to mention this phase of decadence but no 
good puj^Mse would be served by dwelling further on the 
absurd and often disgusting prescriptions of such works as the 
Tathag 4 Lta-guhyaka. If the European reader is inclined to 
condemn unreservedly a leligion which even in decrepitude 
could find place for such monstrosities, he should remember 
that the aberrations of Indian religion ore duo not to its 

■ Do la VikWitf Fowid, fintfcM rf p- 

■ See wiStetl bj Uouilaa Part n. jip. fO fi. eapec£iilJ|: p, 41. 

rA.TA«vafauw?4Ua kifyinn |7At»4Uf|i)iftbD¥lil;ii.m uDjitasi 

i^mhnddhittiAcift ghiUyet, oUq la RajeniJroJiJ lOtfm'e 

Liferaiuj^i la Nepat^ pp. 
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inherent depravity, but to its imhreraLlity. In Eurppe tho^^e 
who follow di^Teputable oc^upaiionB rarely enppose that they 
have anything to do with tiio Chtin^J* Tn India, robbers^ 
murderers, gamblers, prostitutes, and maniacs all have their 
appropriate gods, and had the Marquis do Sade been a Hindu 
he would probahh" ha^^e founded a new Lantrio (#eet. But 
though the details of f5akfeiiqti are an unprofitable study, it is 
of somo importance to aKG&rtain when it find mvaded Buddhmm 
and to what extent it saperseded older ideas. 

Some erities^ seem to imply—for their statements are not 
TCty expheit—that Sdktisni formed part if not of the teaching 
of the Buddha, at least of the medley of beliefs held by his 
disciples. But 1 see no proof that Saktist beliefs—that is to 
say erotic myaticisra founded on the worship of goddesses— 
were prcTaleut in Magadha or Kosalo before th© Christian em. 
Although Siri, the goddess of luck, is mentioned in the Pitaka^, 
the popular deities whom they bring on the scene are almost 
exc]iii?ively maflculin©*. And though in the older Brahinatiie 
bookit there are parages which might easily become taiitric* 
yet the tran^tiou is not miide and the important traths of 
reUgion are kept iJistinet from unclean rites and thoughts. Th© 
Bribad-aranyaka contains a chapter which hardly admits of 
translation but the object of the practices inculcated is simply 
to ©usure the birth of a sun. The same work (not without 
nualogies In the eestatie utterances of Christian saints) boldly 
comparts union with the Atman to the blm of one who is 
embraced by a beloved wife^ but this is a mere ilJustntion and 
there us no hint of the doctrine that the goal of the religious 
Lfo is obtiunabb by mnithum. Stili ^ueb passage's, though 
innocent in themselves* make it easy to see bow degrading 
emperstitions found an easy eutmnee into the noblest edifieea 
of Indian thought and poi^ibly some heresies condemned in the 
KathAvatthu® indicate that even at this early date the Buddhist 
Church was eoutaminateEl by erotic fancies. But, if ho, there is 
no evidenoe that such malpracticca were wideBpread, The 


* For iniUuio? De U VtMb PanHsiii in hii AcniiikiiluTiiCp ^ludts el MtAi^inur, 

In hii [A|]«r woHc, abiKfcfXwiiwT twr rkidoim ik U 

modi£M hii enriMr rieviL 

* S« iHg- MIl n. hnil 

* xxRf. I ftBcl 
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app^ndicos to the Lotny^ fibow that th^ worship of a many* 
named goddess, invoked as a defender of the fait h* was beginning 
to bo a recognized feature of Buddhism. But they contain no 
indications of left-handed Tantriam imd the best proof that it 
did not become prevalent untH much later is afforded by the 
narratives of the throe Chinese pilgriuia who all describe the 
condition of religion In India and notice anything which they 
thought singular or reprehensible. Fa-tlsien deefi not mention 
the worship of any female deity®, nor does the Life of Vasu- 
bandhu^bnt Asanga appears to aUude to $4ktiBn] in one passage^. 
H^iian Chuang mentions images of T4rA but without hinting 
at tantrie ritual, nor does I-Ching allude to it* nor does the 
evidence of art and maeriptions attest its existence. It may 
have been known as a form of popular superstition and oven 
have been praotlsod by individual Bhikshus^ but the iiilence of 
1-Ching lilies it improbable that it waa then couotenaneed in 
the schcKils of Magadha. He complaUis* of those who nc^oct 
the VLnaya and devote their whole attention to the doctrine 
of nothingness,” but ho says not a word about tantrie abuses®^ 
The change probably occurred in the next half (X'ntuiy* for 
Padma-Sambhava, the founder of Lamaism who is said to have 
resided in Gaya and Nalanda and to have arrived in Tibet in 
T47 is represented by tradition m a tantrie wizard, and 
about the same tinio transtlations of Tantraa begin to appear in 
Chinese. The translations of the sixth and seventh centtiries* 
inciuding those of l^hing, eomprisa a considerable though not 
preponderant number of Dh^rotiis. After the seventh century 

* Tbww MV Utei Additicmfi Ic tht cvriginil Wat bat tliej ws™ tnni- 

intfi catbiufr m thfl third ceBtnry^ Amcioir the olJflift S^iiuknt trnni 

Jbp&ii TTii lin lah n- t-ij ityifc^h&ir*i)T th^FB u B jjoddA&a with a HimiEftT HAITVB- 

But the Dh-iraE^' u not S&htiAt. St® tAXt in Ancc.i O^Oll. ■ctirt. 

* Hu fip&&kj of Kirati-Hliili-yiil but ttilB li jnnbmbly the ntAle ATlIlillula, 

» MAluyiiu<fl&EmluihAr&, IS. Of ooorae thtrt Mfty be many Mther ailmdonj 
ia BDDditcd Votkii ul AaoJikga but it ti iuaiai‘«ftblc LiiRt l-Klft iUliiEiafl to AifliiifiM 
Lt only uumIo in pABOLag And hi not cOCLOeoWd vilb Ihe Miieiico of hii lAflrh i n g. 

* TraiuL TdJLAiLuiu, p. SI. 

* f llnttlilllllA, idinp. TTTT uliQ AraigO aUtil Ckfigin to tho TftOlKLa OlDUKh 

hit nniuHll mo nBltbex rloUr nor eoiMWteiit with whut hn eayA ill flther pudA|[t'.A. 
H* ii doubtl)^ right in thAt tintiiE fitH pnrEtiBod Aurrcptitkillaly 

befaro th«y weft ftcojjjiktd openly. 

* It ifl sbout ihh iifti p too UiAb we hemr ui Tuitrum m HimJalnn, tn the ilramn 
Miihli And MidhAVA (IL 7aOA.iiO tb* haiuitat ii kidnapped sad i- Abdol t* be 
■ACfificedl to the goddetd Cftsda wJiHin iho li reec^uedi 
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tlic&T? b-riHTte very iiumproiifi wnd Tfljitniii were ftko 

troTisItttedK The inferenoe fseeni?? to be that early in the eighth 
fsenttiiy Indian Buddhi^t^i officially feiiojpiiiod Tantrism. 

Tantrio BuddhiRn dae to the mixtun? of Mahayanist 
(jeaching with abt^riginal supers Li tlona absorbed through t he 
modimn of Hindtusm, though in some esses there may have 
fa«m direct eotitjM:t and mutual [nflucnce between Mahayanism 
and sboriginai beliofM* Eui aa a mlc what hapfjened waa tliat 
aborigina] deities were identihed with Hindu deities and Bud- 
dhisin had not etiffieieut independence to keep its own pantheon 
distinct, so that Vairoeima and T4ri received most of the 
attributes, brahmanic or barbarous^ given to Siva or KIdi. The 
worship of the gotldesBes^ described in their hinduized form as 
DurgAp Killi, ete,j though found in most parts of IinUa w'as 
ppeciaLly prevalent m the sub-himalayiin districts both east and 
west. Now Padma-Sambhava was a native of UdyAna or Swat 
and T4ian4tha represents the chief Tantrists* as coming from 
there or visiting it. Hsilan Cbuang^ tells us that the inhabitants 
were devout Mahayanistfl but specially export in magic and 
exorcism. He abo describes no less than fonr sacred places in 
it where the Buddha in previous births gave hb fleshy blood or 
bones for tbc good of others. Have we here in a Buddhist form 
aouie ancient legend of dismemberment like that told of Satl 
in Assam? Of ivaa hmif he says that its religion woa a mixture 
of Buddhism with other beliefs^- These are preebely the con¬ 
ditions most favourable to the growth of TantrisiD and though 

^ S» Lbir latter part ui Appaqdiz; rt in X&njio'i (^tAkiffajeL 

* LoJit&Tikjm, LmTiLjrq, Bq(ii||id4iqt|, RatzuLTmjEK. TiriniUift AlMa (tr. 

B^hirbijrr, p. ei4) ipeaka Tantru '^'^IVElckfl emm CiijoziA ^bnekt and tdq !□ 
Indien ■iniL'^* It £b aim M Gnknweckl Ku pointed ontf tkmt 

fuAtlj oC Ibtf alddJiu or HiRnKiri be^r n.une4 wluoh h&ire nQ meuiin^ in Ary'lUl 

l&iigili4^ ; Bir-Tm-pB, Na-m-pe^ Lui pa, ntc. A flunona Ulfl twUtifin repppsent* 
ft i kt ii t tn u coming fram dune. !f^ q fiootatkin from the MAb.ijellL&llinL» in tha 
»/ Jfp, xit. Either Ctdon Im te’re ueed kweelj for 
Kmfi ooQntnr north of the HldmJeyu or the alary la pure hmey, for with we 
fcieoptioiu ffor mitAnee Lke Ltunjuam qf the Yujui dynuty) the diinjeu ffeem. to 
rejected S^tut worki or evna to Imea thniDt tbq Tftlhigfttft- 

gnhyiiLB. 

* Hu uccnnt of Cdy^u ud Kukoiir vill ht Dnimd in WBttHKp cLaptrA vn 

Uld VUL 

*■ Trmeet nf BoJilhl^m atHl OEiat, for lu!tx!rdiiig to BuMer the KiWrDAMi 
ardHn the vf BuddLu to be imimhJpped on YAiflqkha t5 tq the Hdotqp&ni- 

mmi oi »eitAtJlHtf by EaJilhiit Bsaetiea. 
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the bulk of the popul&ilou iim new ^[uhainmedMiB, witchcraft 
and i^rcery an? still mm|jant. Among the Hindu Katshmlris^ 
the mostf prevalent nj|IgiQn hasf always been the worship of 
Siva, especially m the form representing him as half male, half 
female. This cult ia not far from S4ktism and many alimuons* 
in the Hiijatamngini indicate that left-hand woiship was known ^ 
though the author satirizes it as a comjption. He also several 
times mentions^ Malti-oakras. that Is eirdes sacred to the 
Molhcrs or tantrie godde-sie^ii. In Xepai and Tibet tan trio 
Buddhism is fully developed but those countries have received 
BO much from Imlia that they o^f^hibit not a punilljDl growth^ 
but late Indian Tantrism as importeil ready-made from Bengal. 
It is herD that we (x>mo nearest to the otigius of Tantrism, for 
though the same belkda may have flonriBhed in Udyitna and 
Kaabniir they did not spread much in the Panjah or Hiudnstanr 
where their progress was hindcrDd at first by a heajthy and 
vigorous HinduiBni and subsequently by Mohaimned^ in- 
vasiona. But from TOO to II97 a.o. Beugal was remote alike 
from the main currents of Indian religion and from foreign 
raids: little Aryan thought or learning leavened the local 
superstitions which were infecting and stliling decadent Bud¬ 
dhism. Hfiiian Chuang informs ua that Bhaskaravarma king of 
Kimarupa^ attended the f^itea celebrated by Hareha in 644 a.d. 
and inscriptions found at Tezpur indicate that kingn with Hindu 
nameB reigned in A^a^am about 000 A.o. This is agreeable to the 
BuppOflition that an amalgamation of ^^ivaism and aboriginal 
religion may have been in formation about 700 a,d* and have 
influenced Buddhism. 

In Bihar from the eighth contuiy onwards the inJluenoe of 
Tantrij^m was powerful and disaBtrous^ The best infomtation 
about ihiB epoch is stili to bo found in T^Lran&tlia, in spite of 
his defects. 

He makes tlie interesting statement that In the reign of 
Ooptlla who was a Buddhist^ although his mirusters were not 
(730“740 the Buddhjstawishpd their roligious buildings to 

* nutirai Elf KMhmirLJixi »«■ Stein'i tTiuifllnticm ol tHe Rlji^XuiUlifini 

niilikT, Tour ifi efSaujtkni tAfitiumripU. Bomh, IHT7. 

■ tt. H-13. ¥11. 273^280, fi3S. 

■ I. 335 , 34 Bi in. M. y. fiS. 

• Aho cAUfcd Katfiira. 
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be kept deparate from Hinda tcmplcfl but ibat, in spito of 
protests, life-sited iniagHJ of Hindu deities were erected in 
them^. The ritual too waa affected, for we hciir aeveral tiinea of 
burnt ofieringii* and how Bodhibhadro, one of the later pro* 
fcBSOTS of Vikmamaila. was learned in the mystic loro of both 
Buddhists and Brahmans. Jfalandn and the other vibaras 
continued to be wwte of learning and not merely monasteries, 
and for some time tbore was a regular succession of teachenJ, 
T&ranattia gives us to undeietand that there were many students 
and authors but that sorcery occupied an increasingly important 
poaitiou. Of most teachers wo are told that they saw some 
deity, such as Avalokita or Tith. The deity was summoned by 
the rites already described® and the object of the performer was 
to obtain magical powers or siddhi. The successful sorcerer w'Sfl 
known as riddha, and we hear of 84 niahisiddhas, still celebrated 
in Tibet, who extend fi-om Kabulabhadra Nag4rjuna to the 
thirteenth century. Many of thorn bear names which appear 

not to ha Indian. ^ 

The topics treated of in the Tantras are divided into Knya 
(ritual), Caiya (apparently corresponding to Vinaya), Yoga, and 
Anutiare-yogo. SometimcB the lirat three are contrasted with 
the fourth and somstimea the first two are deanibed as lower, 
the third and fourth as higJjer. But the Anuttarn-yoga is always 
conaidered the highest and moat mysterious*. TAranatha says* 
that the Tontras began to appear simultaueoualy with the 
Mahayoua ndtras but adds tJiat llie Anuttara-yoga tantras 
appeared giadually*. He also observes that the AuArya Anauda- 
gartiha’ did much to spreiid them in Magadha. It is not tiutii 

1 .SlmiUriy lUUMX g( MsliftiliTi tn> taiwd in Jain tempki bow, U- m Oujuit. 

■ Ttii* vwy unhudiUiiMt inKti* to tare penctiatnl Bt™ to Japali. 

Boint offartow* lotm I*rt of the rihuil ia ilm teniltle nI Kfirita. 

» Sub for butanev the UCOOnt d 1 how KatnaUxstahita anminann! YamAri. 

* S« too ihe SlMphitii of the VaiJnjaraa and the A^amu of the gairu era 

iiM to wnmat of font quirtcti lewhing Jnllna, Yo^ Kriyi md CkiyS nwpmively. 
Sw 3obf*dpr. /■Owi. (S PoBcarofra, p. 22. Sainetfmet flvf oImhm of Tautui tn 
«linii»i*ted wtinb MV “II eUbdirariWiB of the A&uttiktW-jroi!*, nainely 

GahyuMnaja, JKyijdla. Eniiili*«H“li“yOf», Candia)!ridir“tilai“, Manjui/i^^ 
Sm TansAtha ((irluEfiil<r}, p- 221. 

t Chap. xun. Bnt thlj aeBcu hardly conawteot with hu other vtaunimta. 

* The Lamaa in Tilwt have a ilnular theory of propewlTe tuitric tof alalitoi. 
See Wadiltll. ihidiWt™ “/ Tibeit pp. S*. ST, 

« In the leifn OJ VahlpaK PTO-IOSO *.0, 
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a Int*? {Ktiod of the P41a dynasty that he mentiong the Kalacahm 
which is the most extravagant form of Buddhist Tantrism, 
^^Thia accords with fthcr statements to the effect that the 
Kalacakra tantra was introdueed in fJfla a.i>. from Sambhala, 
a Tnystoriona country in Central Asia. This SYstein is said to 
ho Vishnuite rather than fiivaite. It specially patrotiizea the 
cult of the mystic Buddhas such as Kfilacakra and Hemka, all 
of whom appeor to be regarded as forma of Adi-Buddha or the 
priniordial Buddha essence. The Siddha named Pito is also 
described as tlie author of this doctrinei, which had less import- 
in India tiian in Tibet. 

On tbe other band T^mnAllia givTCs m the of soTOiTil 

dnefors of the Vinaya who nourished under the Pslla dynasty. 
Even ds late as the reign of RamopAIa (? 1080-1] 20) we hear 
that the Hinayanists were numerous. In the leign of Dhartua- 
pala (c. 800 A.D.) some of them broke up the great silver image 
of Ileruta at Bodh-Gaya and burnt the books of llautias*. 
These inatanoes show that the older Buddhism was not entirely 
overwhelm^ by Tautrism* though perhaps it was kept alive 
more by pilgrims than by local sentiment. Thus the Ohineso 
iuscriptioim of Bodli-Gaya though they speak at length of the 
three bodies of Buddha show no signs of Tantrism. it would 
appear tliat the worship celebrated in the holy places of Magadha 
prescFied a respectable side until the end. In the same way 
although Tantrism is strong in the literature of tlm Lamas, 
none of the many descriptions of Tibet indicate tliat there is 
anything scandalous in the estomaJs of religion. Prebably in 
Tibet, hicpal and medj<eval I^Tagodha alike the existence of 
disgraceful tatitnc literature does not indicate such widespread 
depravity as might he supposed. But of its putrefying indnence 
in corrupting the minds of those who ought to have preserved 


' Tiftmithft, p. 275 . For the wbota iu 8 j««t h» OrBamdel, Mvtltalmt dt* 
Bud'lhimiu, pp, 41-2 toi mj duptan ut Tibet below. 

. Tiwnith-. F- m dM«=ibw Iho giivdtM e^ 

U StirnUuiTAi -irplrho Qrivxfcu Im Simluibi Wben." T:ipy ue BppwTOtJT 
■ Hmr »* tte Sdiidb«va.^rKkxM cftHi meotkiiud by TiniuiUia Are ibej- 
Bata” fm^ Slu^ whciB tfie SBDunitJiya eebool wu pm'ebmi f Sea abo fiw 


' The curiDM etoiy (TArwiltli*, p. 20fl) m wbieb m BuddJuet .t first tefuen on 
to Uke pert b U* -.cetbrn ol . drmoo ^ Z 

■ diuppnrrftl ol iimgic, ^ 
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the pure faith there can be no doubt. More than any other fom 
of inised belief it obliterated essential differences, lor Buddhist 
Tajitrism and ^Taite Tantrism are merely two varieties of 
Tantriism, 

Wliat in Imppemng ftt Bodh-Gay&at presjent* lUui^trates how 
Buddhism disftpp^iirod fram India. The abbot of a neighbouring 
Sivaito monastoiy who elaimfi the tc^mplt? and grotinda does not 
wish, as a MohammedaTi might, to destroy the building or e ven 
to efface Buddhist embletna, He wishes to supendse the whole 
establish ruent and the visit«i of pilgrims, as wcU as to pliioe on 
the images of Buddha Hindu sectarian marks and other oma- 
montn. Hindu pilgrims are stiff taken by their guides to venerate 
the Bwlhi tree and, but for the preswnoo of foreign piJgrimfl, no 
casual observer would suppose the spot to be anything but a 
Hindu temple of unusual construction. The same process went 
a step further in many ahrincs which had not the same celebrity 
and effaced all traces and memo^’ of Buddhism. 

At the present day the Buddha is recognized by the Brahmans 
as an incarnation of Vishnuthough the recognition is often 
qualified by the statement that Vishnu assumed this form in 
order to mislead the wicked who threatened to become too 
powerful if they knew the true method of attaining auperhuman 
pgwe». But he is rarely worshipped in proprid pertottd^. As a 
rule Buddhist images aud emblems are ascribed to Vishnu or 
Siva, aeooitjing to sectarian preferences, but in spite of fusion 
some Inhering aonae of original animosity prevents Oot^a 
from receiving oven such respect as is accorded to incarnations 
like Parasur4ma. At Bodh*Gaya I have been told that Hindu 
pilgrims are taken by their guides to venerate the Bodhi-tree 
but not the inu^a of Buddha. 

Yet in reviewing the disappearance of Buddbiam fTOm India 
we must' remember that it was absorbed not espclled. The 
result of the mixture is justly called Hinduism, yet both in 

* TTiia pumg* wiittw ibool 1910. In Uie ontimti tjiunple calW 

BiahnnpAit tbf cW«f objisct of iwierjiLtiiw ia a root-iili* cmrlt. Suah impranalotu 
Teaerated tn man^ p«rtji of the world Budilh*'* feet end It leeiui probeble, 
Bonikteriiif the liDcetityi tUat ibii feolpruif w»» ettrilroted to BnddJi* helirtB it 
Tu LrmniifeTnid to VuKdiiI, 

■ There axm n* vary i»Hy vnUrtnceA to ihU ATitfit*. it mcBtioned in hoiuo 
of the Futiwm Bhbf^V4ta Mul AgjJ) by Kahrmendmi- 

^ But ths infltuicDHi i|aoted ^bovne- froBl Kw hlU i T and NepiiL 
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usages and beltels it hiun tnkon over much that is Buddhist and 
witboat Buddhism it would never have aaaunted its present 
shape. To Buddhist inKuence am due for inBijtnrK* the [ejection 
by most sects of animal eaciihces; the doctrine of tho satictity 
of animal life: monastic institutions and the eocksiaAticBl 
disoipiine found in tho Dravidian regions. Wo may tiac'e the 
same influence aith moro or leas certainty in the philosophy of 
Sankara and outside tho purely religious sphere in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian logic. These and similar points aro dealt with 
in more detail in other parts of this work and I need not dwell 
on them here. 
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BOOK V 


TitE present book deala with Hinduism and includea the periDd 
just troated in Book iv« In many epooha the mine mythoio^oiij 
and metaphysical ideas appear m a donble form, BrnhEiiaiiie and 
Buddhistt and it is hard to say which form ia the earlier. 

Any work which like the present adopta a geogtaphiesJ and 
historical treatment is bound to make Buddhism seem moie 
important than Hinduism and rightly^ for the eoaversion and 
transformation of Cbuun, Japan and many other countries are 
a Beriea of exploits of great moment for tho history not merely 
of religion but of civilization. Yet when I think of the antiquity^ 
variety and vitality of Hinduism in India—no small sphere— 
the nine chapters which foUow Beam vary inadequate. I oon only 
urge that though it would be easy to fill an ancjclopaedia with 
accounts of Indian beliefs and practices^ yet there is often great 
similarity under superficial differences: the main lines of thought 
are less numerous than they soom to be at first ndght and they 
tend to conveiga. 



CHAPTER XiV 
8IVA ANt> VISHNU 
1 

The striking difference betifeen the earlier luid later phases of 
Indian religious belief, between the Vedic hymnSj Brilimaiias, 
Upartishads and their acecssozy treatif^ on the one band, and 
the epics, Pur^^asp Tantran and later Mtemttire on the other^ is 
due ebieSy to the predominance in the latter of the great gods 
^iva and Viehiniu„ with the attendant features of sectarian wor- 
flhip and personal devotion to a particnlar deitj* The difference 
is not wholly chTonoIogicaJi for lato writers sometimes take the 
Vedic fitandpoint and ignore the worship of these deities^ but 
still their prominence in literature^ and probably in popular 
mythology', is posterior to the Vedie period. The change ereated 
by their appearance is not merely the addition of two imposing 
figures to an already ample pantheon; it is a revolution wHcb 
might be described as tbe intioductiDn of a new religion, except 
that it does not come as the enemy or destroyer of the old. The 
wongbip of the new deities grows up peaciefuDy in the midat of 
the ancient rites; they receive the homage of the same {mpula- 
tion and the ministrationB of the aame priesta. The transition ie 
obeourt^d but also was facilitated by the strength of Buddhism 
during the period when it occurred. The Brahmans, confronted 
by this formidable adversaryj were disposed to favour any 
popular religious movement which they could adapt to their 
interests. 

When the Hindu revival seta in under the Guptas^ and 
Buddhism begins to decline, we find that a change has taken 
place which must have begun several centuries before^ though 
our imperfect chronology' does nut permit us to date it* Whereas 
the Vcdic Bacrificers propitiated all the gods impartially and 
regarded ritual as a sacred science giving power over nature, 
the wor&hipp€?r of the later deities is generally sectarian and 
often emotional. He selects one for his adoration, and this 
selected deity becomes not merely a great god among others 
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but a gigantic eosmioiil fignre in whom centre the philosophy, 
poetry find passion of his devotees. He m almost God in th^ 
European senae^ bat styi IndJan deities, though they may have 
a monopoly of adoration in their oisn sects, arc never entirely 
eimihix to Jehovah or AUab* They are at once more mythical^ 
mom human and more phllosopbieal^ aince they are conceived 
of not as croators and miers external to the world, hnt os forces 
manife^ng themsclvea in nature. An exuberant mythology 
bestows on them monstrous forms, celestial residences, wives 
and offspring! they make occasional appearances in this world 
as men and animals; they act under the mSuence of passions 
which if titaniOj are but htrman feehngB magnlBedp The philoso¬ 
pher accommodates them to his system by saving that Viah^iu or 
Siva is the form which the Supreme Spirit asaumea aa Lord of 
the visible universe, a form which is real only in the aame ssetise 
that the visible world itt^lf is real. 

Visht]iu and Rudra are know^n even to the Veda but aa 
deities of no special e mm ence, It is only iiftor the Vedic age 
that they became, each for his own worshippers, undisputed 
Lords of the Universe. A limiting date to the antiquity of 
Sivaism and Vishnuism, as their cults may be called, is fumished 
by EuddMat literature, at any rate for uorth-castem India, The 
Pali Pil^Lkas frequently^ introduce popular deities^ but give no 
prominence to Vishnu and Siva. They are apparently mentioned 
under the names of Vei^u and la&im, but ana not differentiated 
from a host of spirits now forgotten. The ntakaa have no pre¬ 
judices in the matter of deities and their object is to represent 
the mo^t powerful of them as admitting their inferiority to the 
Buddha. If Siva and Viah^u arc not put forw'ard in the same 
way m Braliiu4 and Indra, the inference seems clear: it had 
not occtiired to anyone that they were partlouJarl)^ important. 

The Buttas of the Digha Nikly a in wliieh these lists of deities 
oocur were perhaps composed before 3€0 a.c^* About that date 
Megasthenes, the Greek envoy at Pataliputra, describes two 
Indian deities under the names of Dionysus and Heraklos^ 
They are gouerally identified with Kriehoa and Siva. It might 
he difficult to deduce this identity from on anoljais of each 

^ Sm Mpeciiilly Ntk. XL Miul IS.HL. 

* But Ibi liiti mmy ai lulk kira oilier timn iho autLu io wh*dl Ol-ej 
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description nnd different autliDritieit tmve identified both Siya 
and KfL^hoa with Dionysns^ but the foot romaiiLB that a somewhat 
superficial foreign obserYer was iropressed with the idea that 
the Hindus worshipped two great gods. He would hardly huYo 
derived this idea from the Vedio pantheon, and it is not clear 
to what gods he can refer if not to Siva and Viahnn. It thiia 
seems probabie that these two eulis took shape about the fourth 
century b.c. Their apparently sudilcn appearance ia due to their 
poptilof character and to the absciico of any record in art. The 
siatuntT and coTYing of the Asokan period and Immediately 
eneceeding centuries is exclusiveiy Buddliletp No temples or 
images remain to illustrate the first growth of Brnduiam (aa the 
later form of Indian religion is conunonly styled) out of the 
earlier Brahmoniam. Litemture (cm which we are dependent 
for our information) takes little account of the early oarocr of 
popuLir gods before they win the recognition of the priesthood 
and aristocraoyj but when that reeognirion is onco obtained 
they appear in all their majesty and without any hint that their 
honoura ore recent. 

As already mentioned, we have evidence that in the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ the Vedic or Brnhmanie religion was 
not the only form of worship and philosophy in India. There 
were popular deities and rites to which the B rahmans were 
not opposed anij which they countenanced when it suited 
them. What takes place in India to-day took place then. 
When some aboriginal deity becomes important owing to the 
prosperity of the tribe or locality with which he m connected, 
he is recognized by the Brahmans and admitted to their 
pantheon, perhaps os the son or ineamation of some per^nage 
more generally accepted os divine. The prestige of the Brahmans 
is sofficient to make such recognition an honour, but it is also 
their interest and millennial habit to secure control of every 
Important religious uioYemenfc aiiid to inoorporate rather than 
suppress. And lliis incorporation la more than mere recognition - 
the parYenu god horrowa something from the manners and 
attributes of the olympian society to which ho is Introduced. 
The greater he grows, the more connidarablo is the process of 
fusion and borrowing. Hindu philosophy ever seeks for the one 
amongst the many and popular thought, in a more confused 
way, pursues the same It combinea and identifies its 
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dritira, feeling dimly ihafc taken singly they are too pardal to 
be truly div^ipe, or it pUes attributes upon them striTmg to make 
esch BrU adequate diTiiq^ whole. 

Among the processes which have contributed to form Vishnu 
and i5iva we must reckon the inTarioas which entered India 
from the north-west^. In Bjictria and Sogdiana there met and 
were combined the art and religious ideas of Greece and Persist 
and whatever elements wore imported by the Yueh-chih and 
other tribes who came from the Chinese frontier* The person- 
allties of Vishnu and Siva neeci not be oGcribed to foreign 
mSuence* The ruder invaders took kindly to the worship of 
Siva, but there is no proof that they Lntioduced it. But Pendan 
and Groffio-Bactrian infltience favoured the cteation of more 
definite deitteri, mure personal and more pictorial* The gods of 
the Vedic hymns are vogue and indbtmct: the Supreme Being 
of the Upaniohads altogether impersonal, but Mithm and ApoUo, 
though divine in their majesty, ore human in their persona and 
in the appeal they make to humanity. The inflaenee of these 
foreign conceptions aud eapecially of their representation in art 
is best seen in Indian Buddhiani, Hinduism has not ao ancient 
an artistic record and therefore the Grawo-Bactrian infinenco 
on it b less obvious, for the aoulpture of the Gupta period does 
not seem due to this inspiiatioti. Neither in outwaid form nor 
In character do Vishnu and Siva show much more resemblanoe 
to Apollo and Milhra than to the Yedio gods. Their exuberant, 
fantastic Bbapee^ their many heads and mms, ora a symbo! of 
their complex and multiple attribute^. They are not restricted 
by the limits of personality but are great polymorphic forties, 
not to be indicated by the limits of one human shape-, 

^ Thfi of Maj^BjthcDGi is tk- doity who eoa^ft* from Qid wtat wiih ah 

army that from thci himt □! the H WP could Ih (M-rUln that 1u m#anl 

Alfa by Dkoiysui thii woald Ike raluable fiTiiiiisnce, Bqt he eSniiy miAundFr^tDod 
PUJ3T tilings in I n dia n rpli^im Girck IngKrult ooniwted Dlaayviu wiiii India Aodi 
tbfl Kul, 

■ MflcdooGll BEtinji U> me cotrmt in L13I£, p. 125J that cum 

nuon. why IndjAn dollEea Lai'^c many amu u UiAt they may bo ahin lo carry thn 
T-AjioEiA ^ubola by whltih they jito ebarwetfrued- Ajiather feuco 1 a tJMt wonliip 
la QH^y aiHionipaol^Nl tpy dhyiim, that u lonamg a menial imiijti of tbe dnity oi 
dwnbed la a pacitonlar texL th# wowhirepeatfl a mantiw whicli dwnbeA 
a deity m lAHKiiAge which wu Qd^iaoJly raafcAjkhDriaal a 4 harlnji mMiy hcAdi and 
arau and «t the same tima be Q^ght to make a mental iuu^ uf uncb a dgnne. 
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Though alike in their grandetir and ftiulfiplioit j, Viah^ti and 
fiiTa are not otherwise similar - In their eotupletelv doToIopt^l 
forms they represent two ways of looking at the world. The 
main ideas of the Vaishnavas are human and emotiumih Tlie 
deity sayes and loyes: he asks lor a worship of love^ He appearsi 
in human mcamations and is known os well or belter by 
mcamationa than in his origiha! form^ But in ^ivai^ijn the main 
euirent of thought is seianti^c and phUoaojihie rather than 
emotional^. This statement may seem fitrange if one thinks of 
the wild rites and legends conneoted ^^dlli ^iva mid his spouse. 
Noyerthdess the fundamental oonception of Sivaism, the eoamic 
force which changes and in changing both destroys and repm- 
duccst is strictly scictitiSo and contrasts with the huznan^ 
patheticp loving sentiments of Vishnuism. And scandalous aa 
tlie worship of the generative prindple may become, the potency 
of this impulse Ln the world scheme cannot be denied. Agreeably 
to his character of a force rather than an emotion Siva docs not 
become incarnate® aa a popular hero and saviour like Eama or 
Kfish^at but he assumes various supernatural forms for special 
purposes. Both worships, despite thoir differenceSp show charac¬ 
teristics which are common to most phases of Indian retigioo^ 
Both seek for deliverance from transmigration and are penetrated 
with a sense of the sorrow inhereut in hntnan and animat life: 
both develop or adopt philosophical doctrines which rise high 
above the level usually attained by popular lieliefe, and both 

* But tome forma oi fiiliuam m flaa!lLl]#ni Zudlil oomjf mren naucr if> emPtiiHiAt 
CtrilUlUlOy thjUl "^lalmnitin. 

* I diicMFVpr that mij olkiiei] iLTittAm ef bu ncpp gr luul luiittifrrly 

AD)' impiVtAnr#, Imt LliiihViyUplJ^iL K OnnA Pciiua gii'H liatigj fu^"h inrJtrnatioi 14 ii 
a« doH nho tbs OAbMhiam ol thu Slmrrm lEUgHill tnumliitnl by Fgulko*. Hul Initbin 
OhU biTs i. t«iidcDDy ta umibA lUl |>aialljl« Mehuircninila md flUribntnl lo 

tbeLr Tbo mf it luit tbat Vilb^D bCfumcs iDcamBto IngitiH ihf anlejat 

to uy that kia ^od cmi Ud tJki haidf. A Eimmu tnat^D^ei of tlii" la foiind in 

thir story that Situ iiUElif fitted bimw nlf oa Sualiba-n^ i^rU ill order Id ci3rb tha ferocity 
uE YEik^il ylKn tn^atnoLtD In tha Mmi Idion (hrp Go^miiLha Raop i/fpiifii /tgn. p, 45J. 
Sin nftiftn uppe&ra in a speriJiJ lorm, OOt net^-^rauiiiy ImmKn^ fqf ^ |iurpaBP 

(tfl. Vln.hhldr4]| Ukd OOma tontTfa Bodilku Kam io he imitaljnill of thMD ippiuj^ 
Ucou. Tbare |a & i|jKiti|; duaent o| ftiTaitm burmwvd fram tu the mytholeigy 

of Tibeb and mhm inch im Saip van, and MoJiikalA 

I1AV9 A coDaijdgni.1jb bnpuztiLaDe imdl^r the iLno^a Uti? gf BudiUun, 
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have eFi>tio In which they fall below the fitan-dartl of 

moreJjty umially professed by important seeta whether in A^Ja 
or EiiTDpe. ^ 

The name ^iva h eupliemistio. It means propitious and, like 
Eumraides, m used as a deprecating and complimentaiy title 
for the god of terrore. It is not hb earliost designation and docs 
not oeonr as a proper name in the Rig Yeda where he known 
as Eudra^ a word of disputed derivation, but probably mining 
the roarer* Comparatively few hymns are addresml to Endm, 
hut he is clearly cUstingubhed from the other Vepclio gods. 
Whereiis they arc cheerful and benevolent figures, he bmaleficsent 
and terrible: they are gods of the heaven but he b Or god of the 
earth. He is the man-slayer^* and the sender of dbeasep but 
if he reetroiTis these acfivities he can give safety and health. 

Slay us not, for thou art gracioua/' and &o the Destroyer comes 
to bo the Gracious One^, It has been suggested that the name 
Siva is coimected with the Tamil word ffmppu red and also 
that Rndra means not the roarer but the red or shiDing one* 
These etymologies seem to me possible hut not proved. But 
Rudra is different in character the other gods of the ^ig 
Veda* It would ba rash to say that the Arj^an invaders of India 
brought ftnth them no god of this sort but it b probable that 
this element in their pantheon inerenswl as they gradually 
united in blood and ideas with the I>ravidian population. But 
W 0 know nothing of the behefs of the Dravidians at thb mmote 
period. We only know that in later ages emotional religion, 
finding oxpreBBion as so^;alled dcvil-dancing in its lower and 
as mystical poetty in its higher phases, was prevalent among 
them. 

The White Yajur Veda^ contains a celebrated prayer known 
as the ifatarudriya addreaflcd to Rndra or the Rndrag, for the 
power invoked seems to be now many and now one. Thb deify, 
w^ho is described by a long string of epithets, receives the name 
of Sankara (afterwards a well-known epithet of Siva) and b 
bine-necked. He is begged to be 4iva or propitious, but the 
word b an epithet, net a proper name. He haunts mountains 
and deserted, uncanny places; he b the patron of violent mid 
lawless men, of soldiers and robbeta (the two are evidently 

^ Thu oBrC tipithet lo th& Other u pUin in B*Y* L IH* 

* Bwk m. 
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qormideTi?d much the same^r of thieyeSj cheats and pilferets^p but 
alM of craftsmen and huntsmen and is himBeji “an obserrant 
merchant he le the lord of hobte of gpiriten ill-formed and 
of aU forme,’* But ho is also a grcnfc co^mio force who '’dwells 
in flowing etreams and m billowR and in tranquil waters and in 
riwrs and on iftlands,. .and at the roolR of trees,, : who oiisU 

in mcantations, in punishmcntSi in prosperity, in the soil, in 
the threshing-floor,-.in the woods and in the hushes, in sound 
and in echo*.*m young grass and in foAm.,.in gravel and in 
streams,..in green things and in dry things...Reverence to the 
leaf and to him who is in the fall of the ieoi* the threatener, 
the slayer, the vexer and the afflictor,*^ Here we see how an 
evil and disreputable god, the patJfon of low castes and violent 
occupations, becomes uasociatod with the uncaimy forces of 
aatnre and is on the way to become an All-God*, 

Budra is frequently mentioned in the Atharva Veda. He ia 
conceived much aa in the ffatarudriya^ and is the lord of spirits 
and of animals. "For thee the beasts of the wood, the deer* 
sw^ans and varions winged birds are placed in the forE?st: thy 
living creattires exist in the waters: for thee the celastial waters 
flow, Tbon flhootest at the monsters of the ocean^ and then? is 
to thee nothuig far or near^,*^ 

These passages show that the maiD conceptions out of which 
the character of the later Siva b built existed in Vedio times. 
The Rudra of tho Yajnr and Atharva Vedas ia not Erahmank: 
he is not the god of priests and onierly ritual, but of wild people 
and places. But ho b not a petty provincial demon who aSiictfl 
rustics and their cattle. Though there b some hesitation between 
opfi Rndra and many Budroa, the destructive forces are unified 
in thought and the destroyer is not opposed to creation as a 
devil or as the principle of evil, but with profounder insight b 
recognized as the Lord and Law of all living thin^i^ 

But though the outbiio of Siva b found in Vedid writings^ 
later centuries added new featnres to hb cult. Chief among 
thcee b the w^oraMp of a column known as the LInga, the emhlem 
under which he b now^ most commonly adored- It is a phaUic 

I lathffidiiy Uii^ha.kAtii£ii QrThcC]ikyC^(pfi?1^blyuftheijzt]icenti]jyA-^^ 
& borgliLr inrobfj Kftrtlkaym IM ton oC Siva, who Im tAid lo tarii taugln diS<HVD^ 

irtylca of hDtLw-btvdclo^ 

■ A dmil&Hy kiiIIcwaUog attrilFut<» Im foiuid la Dakaka^a kyma tu 

j^ro. MoMbbixa^ Su^ ■ AtJurtii, v, mL 2. 24- 
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Bymhol though usually decent in appearance. The Vedoa do not 
conntenance this worship and it is not clear that it was even 
known to them^ It is^t enjoined in the MAh&hharata and 
there only m two passages* which appear to he late additions. 
The inforenc® seems to be that it was accepted as part of 
Hinduism juat aboat lie time that our edition of the Mab&> 
bhdrata wae compiled *. The old theory that it was borrowed 
from aboriginal and especially from Dravidian tribes* is now 
disoie^ted. In the first place the instances cited of phalho 
worship among aboriginal tribes are not paitienUrly numerous 
or striking. Secondly, linga worship, though prev^ent in the 
Bouth, ia not confined to it, but flourisheB in all parts of IndiA^ 
even in Assam and Nepal. Thirdly, it is not connected with low 
caster, with orgies, with obscene or bloodthirsty litoa or with 
anything which can be called un-Aiyan, It forma port of the 
private devotions of the atnetest UraJintnna, and despite the 
significance of the emblem, the worship offered to it is perfectly 
decorous*. The evidence thus suggests that this cultus grew up 
among BrahmnuicoJ Hindus in the early ceaturies of our era. 
The idea that there was something divine in virility a-n/l genera¬ 
tion already eristed. The choice of the symbol—the stone pillar 
—may have been inSuenoed by two tsironmstances. Firstly, the 
Buddhist Veneration of stupas, especially miniatnie stupas, 
must have made familiar the idea that a cone or column is a 
religiouB emblem*, and secondly the linga may he compared to 

^ It fa nol Oertoin if tip fTiaeulcTai wtKHH Imlr* fa ttoked to dortniy m Ui^. V. 
vn. 31. S uiil X. OC. a mn prlxpic dEmon* w tninliipnert nf ttve nlutUiii. 

‘ ¥T[. iMa. ttnd xol rc. H. 

• The faucriptiniif of (^boj» Mtl Chjunp* tetm to bo thp bert proof of ll» 

•ntiquity of Linj{ii worship. A CkmtMiiui iuniiptiaa of sbout fifiC iUDv newd* 
tip dE^ratioQ of a Ungi utd the WOnfaip laiul have tokEn lonw hme to mtoh 
CfambdjB from tndfa. Some lisgu dfaoaroml in India ure uid to bo to 

tha Ctmafias era. 

* See F, Kittol, t'tofT drii Uupmng dtr littga Evitit*, and Barti. Ktlmimu of 

fndia, p. 2fll. * ' 

' ^ ajTBSMPe, ae a tnlfi. Bot Iboro an exoaptiisie to Ihfa. Soma 

Hind^ itoy that tid Linga fa a phafUe smhfam. It ii hudlj pomiifa to m.mto in 
' Ih™ iu Tiew of itinh pajHagm as MaidbL im. H and the immujerahlD figum 
to whlrh thero aro both a LbjJ* and a Yoni Bttt It fa tme that in ita later fnrma 
tJm wnnitp fa ptJD^ ol ali gmaDesa and that in itj earlier fonne the ejuibol 
adored vaa often a etupa-Uki) cnlmnn prr a pillar with fignwa nn it 

' Suph acenea aa tl« rolief from AmarAvati flgnnd in nrODwedal, BwftEUd art 
■a ladto, p. all, fijf. fl, (ni)fbt aaafly he inppaaod to iepr<!aeii,t the wonhip nf the 
linga. and aom« ef Aioka’a pilfara hare tiecn wanhipped oa Ungu to fatiw timea. 
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th& cnrveft pillars or stone standards erpctnpd Ln honour of 
ViBhun. Some lingas are carrcd and bpnr one or four foees, tbtis 
entirely losing any phallic appearance^ The a ide e;^ tension of 
this oidt, though it* origiii Bcenia late* is remarkable. Something 
aimilor may be seen in the worship oI Gane4a: the first records 
of it mo eren lateri hut it is now uniTersal in India. 

It may accm strange that a religion whose outward oero- 
moniofi t hnngh 'unassuming and modest consist chiefly of tlie 
worship of the linga, should draw its adherenta largely from 
the educated classes and be under no moral or soebd stigma. 
Yet os an idea, as a philosophy, Sivaism posaessea truth and 
force. It gives the best picture which faiitnanity Las draw n of 
the Lord of this world, not indeed of the ideal to which the 
saint lujpiroa, nor of the fancies with which hope and oniotion 
people tho spheres behind the veil, hut of the force which rules 
tlie Universe aa it is, which reproduces and deatroya, and in 
performing one of these acts ncoessartly periomia the other, 
seeing that both are but aspects of change, for all animal and 
human existence^ is the produot of sexual desire: it is but 
tho temporary and transitory form of a farce having neither 
beginning nor end but contiuuaily manifesting itself in indi' 
vidiials who must have a beginning and an end. This force, to 
wluch Europesn taste bids us refer with such reticence, is the 
true creator of the world. Not only is it unceasingly performing 
the central miracle of producing new lives but it accompanies 
it hy unnumbered accessory miracles, w'hich provide the new 
bom child with nourishment and make iowly organisms care 
for their young os if they wore gifted with human mtelligence. 
But the Creator is also the Destroyer, not in anger but by the 
veiy nature of his activity. When the series of changes culmin* 
ntes in & crisis and an individual breajes up, we see death and 
destruedon, but in reality they occur throughout the process of 
growth. Tho egg is dcatroj-ed when the chicken is hatched: tho 
embryo ceases to exist when the child is bom; when the man 
comes into being, the child is no more. And for change, iiU' 
provement and progress death is os necessary aa birth. A world 
of immortals would be a static world. 

When once the flgure of ^iva has taken defluite shape, 

^ But nut af cuuiBG Lfal! mJ BDCutdiog to j^onjcm] IndiMa idUaf 

beftuv Bud^ccoLtbilif* tlio liiff cif the bcd^. 
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attnbutcs und epithets are lavinhed on it in profusion. He is 
• ^ sscetic, for ascetieism in Tndm meanE power, and Siva 
IS the peiBonificatioQ o^he powers of nat qub. He maj alternate 
etrangeh' between austerities and wild debauch, but the senti- 
mento^ty of some KrUh^aite sects Ls alien to him. He ia a 
u^leian, the lord of troops of spirits, and thus draws into liia 
oirefe ^ the old animistie worship. But he is also identified 
with Tune (MahAkhta) and Death (Mritj-u} and oe presiding over 
procieation he ia Ardhanoiieavara, half man, half woman, 
fatonoa are invent^ or adapted to account for his various 
attributes, and he is provided with a divine family. He dwells 
on Mount Kailhsa: he has three eyea; above the central one ia 
the cr^nt of the moon and the stream of the Ganges deacenda 
from his braided hair; his throat ia blue and onoircled by a 
serpent and a necklace of skulls. In his hands be coiiies a three* 
proi^ed trident and a drum. But the eifigy or description varies, 
lor Sira 13 adored under many forms. He is MaMdeva, the 
Great G^. Hara the Seizer, Bhairavo the terrible one, Po^upati. 
^e^rd of cattle, that is of human souls who are compared to 
teftste. Local gods and heroes are identified with him. Thus 
Got Bfiba\ said to be a deified ghost of the aboriginal races 
reappears as Gorefivara and is counted a form of Siva, as is also 
^andoba or Khande Eao, a deity connected with dogs. 
Ganeda, the Lord of Hosts,” the God whfi removes obstacles and 
is represented with an elephant's head and accompanied by a rat 
is necog^ed Siva’s son. Another son is Skanda or Kartikeya' 
God of War, a great deity in Ceylon and sauthom India. 
But more important both for tho absorption of aboriginal cults 
and for ite^infinenre on speculation and morality ia the part 
played by Siva's wife or female counterpart. 

The worship of goddesses, though found in many sects is 
^lally connected with Sivaism. A figure anaJogJus to tho 
htedoruia, the kind and compaasionatc goddess who helps and 
pities all, appears in later Buddbiam but for some reason this 
train of thought has not been usual in India. Lakshml, Saresvatl 
and Sita are benevolent, bnt they bold no great position in 
popular eateem^ and the being who attracts millions of wor- 

» f*op>*lar Betirjim ami ftOtoft oj Xatihtm Ittdia, i. St; D. 219. 

T^y Alv hcwcm of Mme impertunje in Villiiinit* ttetilcipy. For jiulMra 
to Ihv Kkiol ul RinOlUtJa it j« the &akti (Sri) wha revtuh the true 

uuctrine tn miinkmiL Mah^u ia oftei Baid to hBim thiea eumarta. Stt BbA and LIU. 
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shippers nndii^f such imnie^ aii KfiJl^ Dur^ga, ot T^IaJiUdevi, though 
yhe has muny forms and aspects, is most commoiily represented 
as a tomblc goddess who demands t|fferiiigs of blood. The 
worship of this goddess or goddcsseft, for it is hard to sny if she 
is one or many* is treated of in a separate chapter. Though in 
shmiebi dedicated to S^iva his fem^e counterpart or energy 
also receives recognition, yet she is revered afi the aponse 
of her lord to whom honour ie jininariJy due. But in 
worship adornlion ia offered to the f^akti as beiog the form in 
which hia power is made manifest or even as tlic essential God¬ 
head. 

3 

Let Qfl now pass on to Vishnu* Though not one of the great 
gods of the Vedap he w mentioned fah-ly often and with respect* 
Indian comnicntaLora and comparative mythologiets agree that 
he ia a solar deity. His chief exploit is that he took {or perhaps 
in the earlier version habitually takes) three stridGs, This was 
originally a description of the sun's progirsa across the firma¬ 
ment but grew into a myth which relates that when the earth 
waa conquered by demone, Vishnu became incarnate as a dwarf 
and induced the demon king to promise him as much space as 
he could measure in three steps. Then, appearing in bis tme 
form, he strode across earth and heaven and recovered the 
world for mmikind. His special character as the Preserver is 
alreadv outlined in the Veda. He is always benevolent: he took 
his three steps for the good of men: he e^tahliahed and preserves 
the heavens and earth- But he is not the principal solar deity 
of the Rig Veda: Sfirya, Savitri and PuBhan receive more 
invocations. Though one hymn says that no one knows the 
limits of his greatness, other passages show that he has no pre¬ 
eminence, and even in the IllfLahabharata and the Vishnu-Pur&oa 
itself he is numbered among the Adityos or sons of Aditi. In 
the Brahmo^as, he ia somewhat more important than in the 
Hig Veda^t though he has not yet attained to any poaitLon like 
that which he afterwards occupies^ 

Just as for Siva, so for Vishijm we have no clear record of 
the stops by which he advanced from a modest rank to the 

^ S«is BriH. I. 2. S, Sw nho the Bbrnge tpjfjrtld XI. 1. 1 whra Vlih^^Q 
ii d*9ciib«4 U thi! brat uF Che Irot i* fey Iniira. He tl fieqqnnily (e.g* in 
tlw Bttth) flfited to be irktuUral with xha incriOEw^ apd thbi pnib«bly ana 
of tto r&uunji lur bli bwnUnjj pn^minant 
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position of having hot one rival in the popxilEir eateem. But the 
lines on whieli the change took place ate cloar^ Even in his own 
Chinch, Vishnu himsei claims compafatiTely little attention. 
Ho la not a force like ^iva that makes anil mm^p but a benevolent 
and retiring pensonality who keeps tilings as they arc. His 
worship, as diatingaished from that of his tneonuitionSp is not 
conspicuous in modem Indict especially in the north, fn the 
south he is less o%ershadow'ed by Kfklina^ and many great 
temples have boon erecteil in hia honour. In Travancore, which 
is formally dedieated to hitn as his special domaiii, he ia adored 
under the name of Pa d m an abha. But hk real elaiin to roveraincoj 
his appeal to the Indian heart, is due to the fact that cecrtain 
deified huninn heroe^^t partieulftrly RiLma and Kri^hna^ are 
iilcntifie<l with him 

Deification, is common in Jndia^. It esista to the present 
day and even defunet EuTopearis do not escape Its 0£>eration. In 
moflem times, when t ho idea of reincEimation hod b€Nx>mc f amiliar^ 
eminent men like Caitauya or Vallabhfielrya were declared after 
their death to be emb-cwliments of Krishna without more odOj 
but in earlier ages the process was probably double. First of all 
the departefl hero became a powerful gbogt or deity in his own 
and then this deity was identified with a Brahiruinic god. 
Many esample^s prove that a remarkable man receiver worship 
after death quite apart from any idea of incarnation. 

The incarnations of Vishnu are mogt commonly given as ton^ 
but are not all of the same character. Tho first five, namely, the 
P^sh, Tortoise, Boar, Man-Lion and Dwarf, arc mythical, and 
due to his identification with supernatural creatures pta 3 -^g a 
benevolent role In legends with whkh he had originally no con¬ 
nection. The airth, however, Pam4u-r4ma or Rama with the 
axe, may contain historical elements. He is represented os a 
militant Brahman who In the second age of the w^orid extennin- 


if ™mpJ« in C™fcE, Pajraiiir Pali Lnr* nf 

chap W. bill Ctium oj Irndm^ iWI. Vol Vt. pp. 

Where m dHaribcd mrloiu d^lii^rj hEroe^ who m mdsund in B<!>flgih1, luch u 
Gotei^a (A bwlU). Karikh. LArit, Amur Sin^kt mna Otihlud Bant |a s%ep 

of Compare loo the wdndup of G<>pl Kath and YAndA KiiTianm in th^ PaniAb 

M fiwHbed in C^tutu o/inJu, yc^ pp, lia^9. 

« Pqrinn (t. US.) and th* BhftktaMHa (oh 1909, pp. 

) plTC loim^e-f ilatfl of liS -oxicl SJa 4nd Ihe PuncAiiatn. givis 30. Seo AlurliEicihiiYA 
Soipliiiiv T. BO-Oik ^ 
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(iteci the Kshatriyait, and after ircloinung Malabar from the sea, 
settled it with Brohmana. This legend clearly rofere to a stroggla 
for Bopremacy between the two upper pastes, though we may 
doubt if the triamphs attributed to the priestly cbampioo have 
any foundation in fact. The Ramfiyana' contains a aingular 
account of a conteat between thia Rama and tho greater hero 
of the same name in which Paraan-rliina admits the other’s 
superiority. That is to say an epic edited under priestly super¬ 
vision relates how the hero-god of the wamora vanquishes the 
hero-god of the priests, and Ibis hero-god of the wamots is then 
worshipped by coinmon consent as the greater divinity, but 
utuler priestly patronage. Tlie tenacity and vitaLty of the 
Brahmans enabled themnltimately to lead the conqneror captive, 
and R&mn-eondra became a champion of Brahmanism aa mneh 
as ParaBTi-r&ma, 

Very interesting too is the ninth avatiira (to leave for a 
moment the strict numerical order) or Buddha*. The reason 
assigned in Brahmanic literature for Vishnu's appearance in this 
character b that he wished to mislead the enemies of the gods 
by fnlan teaching, or that ont of compassion for animals he 
preached the abolition of Vedic sacrihees. Neither e.Tplanation 
is very plausible and it b pretty clear that in the period when 
degenerate Buddhism ofifered no objection to deification and 
mythology, the Brahmanfl sanctioned the worship of the Buddha 
under their auspices. But they did so only in a half-hearted 
way. The Buddha was so important a personage that he had to 
be explained by the intervention, kindly or hostile, of a deity*. 

In his tenth mcarnation or Kalki'*, which has yet to take 

^ flftiitiM 74 — 70 ^ ^ 

A pftimUeLl pb?llf]D3(!ai!rtl &■ belief fonnid: In Ba 11„ tbAt Bnddlia \a nin'i 

hctitiutf. 

■ For Jir*li> fvntTiL ji id«44 About BiidtiliiiMe Pare^ hl iE. Tb« Bliig&viiiA 

L 1 Itt wema Ui the BuddbA facamatima futons It tli& counta 
Kupik uid yikhfc b KiL apputiiily idecituial vitb tht loun/dta of tbo SInkbjH aikI 

tbr fillt J4m Haini, u mramatiCMUr The P^dmp Puri^ wtcOu lo ucriiw DOt culj 

BuddMim but the Hayi docLliM fi&Bkitnt U> tlDluAtona delibAmtoly by 

^oda. 1 biiTv not Ih^ Kbk to End tb» |Hk«8a^ in tbe jmntvd ediiioa of tbs Puri^ 
tmt it !■ quoted to SAOikiit bj AnXnchtf CaL Cod. Bik. BodL p. 14. nnd Muir« 
Ori^Ao! Somkrit p 

* See Nfrfmul in Tmu. Third /nfi CofiprMi eJEeliffioM^ il p. In the I^d. An/- 

p- L4& JAyuwkl trkfli to|^l^Vl^th4t KUy i» h hiatoHc&l peTwmegE juidideatieftf 
with King YuudbyrniAD ol Cetitrail IndlA (About COO) uui Ib4i Um idn of 
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place, V'lBh^o will appear aa a Mesaiah, a coaceptioQ possibly 
influenced by Persian ideas. Here, where we ore in the realm 
of pure Lmagmation, wtf see clearly what the signs of his avatdxaa 
arc supposed to be. His mission is to sweep away the wicked 
and to enBuie the tiiuniph of the piDns^ but he cames m a 
warrior and a horseman^ not as a teacher^ and if he profecta 
the gcxid he docs so by destroying evil. He baa tbus all (he 
at-tribiitea of a Kahatriya hero, and that- is as a matter of fuc( 
the real ebaractrr of the two most important avat&ras (o wMeb 
we now turn* Binta and Kpflhrta, 

E4mat often ciistinguisbed aa R^lma-eandrai is usually 
treated as the seventh IncamatlDn and anterior to Krishna, for 
he was bom in the second age of tbia rapidly deteriorating 
world, whereas Krishna did not appear until the third. But 
his deifleatton is later than that of Krishna and probably an 
imitation of it. He was the son of Do^ratha, King of Ayodhy& 
or Oudh. bat was driven into bzinishment by a palace intrigue. 
He married Sit4, daughter of the King of Mithila. She was 
carried off byR&vana, the deman tyrant of Ceylon, and Rlima 
re-caplnred her with the aid of Hanuman, King of the Monkeys, 
and his Ih there any kernel of history in this story f An 

examination of Hindu legends suggests that they usually pfc- 
serve names and genealogies correctly but distort facts, ami 
fantasticaUj combine independent narratives. Kama was a 
wmi-divine hero m the tales of ancient Oudh, based on a real 
per^nality, and C'eybn was colonized by Indians of Aryan 
speech®. But can we assume that a king of Oudb really led an 
expedition to the far south, with the aid of ape-Iiko aborigines? 

hjM Ixliig nfuiMTf uTicur ii latv. Thli tJiMiy dlOiciilUrtt Jar 8mi\j therr Uno 

proof the ot the MmllahhiinitA which mpnljGii Kdkl (im tlKk 13101; 

m. lai, f 31] t s xm 344, 1244^) atc AnfcLltlQM 1 a ter thtn ViidcihuiiiA±b hikI Kfundly 
if KiJkl trtfi fint a hutarical «icl then Sato Ihc future we iihceld 

cxpoct to hEur thit he vfli co^nr hut bubIi lui^m^ u net quoted. Oa tbe 

otbnr hAnd it ■him quite LEkrlv {]) Ltuit thEfo Wma xn old tnditiem About a futun» 
■ATiot:^ D-AllBd K-olhU (Si) tIuLt YA^odikAmaAd Alter djef«i.ttiig tho Huiia AJwuilkEd. tbs 
{3) And tlut wbm it wu fcoiid tiuLt tha golden hsid qot be 

WM forgotten {flJ AuHt pKoclo-HcWAhi Natb been) iwd KAtfcl Agw bwame a 
hope for the futniv. Vinnot Suiiih q/Zndie, ^ tn. p, 3^10) iatimAt« thit 
YeiodhAimAa |Hrrfon!iefl eoimidArAbLe nxplmta but waa inordiiiAtrly boMtful 

■- AnothET verAjon dl the itory which QffiitB tliE expEditiuO Ui f jfcbltA and tniiA^v 

Slti the iiiur ol » found fa the DiwathA JibiliA (fHib 

■ But thix ADlcmmtiiiti ii AttilbaWd by tiAditioa to Vljjgjx, aivt Rimi- 
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It ia doubtful, ft.nd the narrative of the B^miyana reada like 
poetic invention rather than dintortcd hiirtory^ And yett what 
nan have prompted the legend except the oociirrence of fiome 
FQch espcMlitionl Ln Bama^e irife SitA, Bcem to be combined 
an agricnltnml goddess and a heroine of ancient romance^ 
emhodjing the Hindu ideal of the true wife* 

We hare no rroord of the steps by n hich Rama anil Krishoa 
were deified, although in different parts of Uie epic they are 
presented in ven" different aspeeta^ someiimes as little more 
than human, flometimes as nothing less than the Supreme Deity. 
But it can hardly he doubted that this deification owes some¬ 
thing to the example of BuddhUm. It may be said that the 
development of both Buddhism and FTitiduisin in thecentunea 
immediately preceding and foUowing our era gives parallel 
manifestations of the same popular tendency to deify great men. 
This is true* but the non-Buddhiat forms of Indian religion 
while not objecting to deification did not particularly encourage 
it. But in thU pt^riod, Buddhism and Jainism were powerful: 
both of them sanctioned the Ycnerntion of great teachers and, 
as tliey did nnt recognize sacrifice or adoration of gods^ this 
veneration became the basis of their ceremonies and easily 
pasaed into worship. The Buddhista arc not Tcsponsible for 
the introduction of deification, but the fact that it was to 
some extent the basis of their public ceFcmonies must- have 
gone for to make the worship of Rftma and Krishna seem 
natural. 

It ie commonly aaid that whereae the whole divine nature 
of Vishnu woa embodied in Krishna, Kama was only a partial 
incarnation. Half the gml'a essence took human form in him^ 
the other half being distributed among his bmtberSi Kfishria 
is a greater figure in popular esteem and receives the exclusive 
devotion of mors vorshippem. The fiame of Rama commands 
the rovcroncc of most Hindus, and baa a place in their pray bib, 
hut his figure has not been invested with the attributca (often 
of dubious moral value) which most attract sectarian devotion. 
His worship comhinee easily with the adoration of other deities. 
The great temple of Ramesvaram on Adam's Bridge is dedicated 
not to KAma himself hut to the linga which he erected there, 
and Tulsi Dae, the author of the HiijdL R4ni|yana, w hiJe in¬ 
voking Rama as the Supreme Lord and mloBmer of the world. 
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emphatically «t4tce^ that hifi worship is not anta^onbtlo to that ' 
of §iva. 

^0 ioiicriptiOTia noiyAneient references testify to the worship 
oi R&ma before our era and in the subsequent centuries two 
pha^ con be distitignishod. E^iret, Hama is a great herOp an 
incamatlon of Vishnu for a particular purpose and analogoua 
to the Vlttiana or any otlior ayatara* descrying as such of aU 
respect but still not the object of any special cult. This is the 
view taken of Riima in the J^fah^bb^LratUp the Piiianaa, the 
Raghuyanis3| and those parts of the Ham&yan^ which go 
beyond it are probably late additions*. But secondly B&ina 
becomes for his worshippers the supreme deity. Ramfinii|a (on 
the Vod&nta sutms^ n, 42) mentions him and Krishna as two 
great Incarnations in which the supreme being became manifest,, 
and since Krishna was certainly worshipped at this period as 
identjcal with the AH^God, It would appear that R&ina held the 
same position. Yet it was not until the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century th at he became for many sects the central anil ultimate 
divine figure. 

In the more liberal sects the worship of R4ma passes easily 
into theism and it is the direct parent of the Kabirpanth and 
Sikbi^m^ but unlike Ki-i^shnaiMiti it does not lead to erotic 
Rima personifies the ideal of chivalry^ Slt4 of chastity. Less 
edifying formn of worship may attract mure attention, but it 
must not be supposed that R^tma is relegated to the penumbra 
of philoBophio thought. If Huything so multiplex os Hinduism 
can be said to haye a watchword^ it b the cry, Ram, R4m. 
The story of bis adyenturea boa travelled oven further than the 
hero himaelfp and is known not only from Kashmir to Cape 
(k>niorin but from Rombay to Java and Indo-China w'here it 
is a common subject of art. In India the Ra^ya^a ie a 
favourite rccitatiou among all classes, and dromath^ed versions 
of various episodeB arc performed m religious plays. Tliough 
two late UpauLshads, the RAmapirvatApaniya and HAma- 
□ttaratApaniya extol Roma os the Supreme Being, there is no 
RamapurAna, The fact is significant^ as showing that his worship 
did not pasaes3 prcciaely those feature^j. of priestly seetarianbm 
which mark the PurAnas and perhaps that it is later than the 

^ Soe *ip«iAlly b&ak TL p. 67^ in Groww'l 

■ Sd« Maur'i TciU, vaL iHpKbi.lly pp. J4J - >101 
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But it bafi infipir^ a. latg^ lit-eraturej mom truly 
popular thiui anything that the Pur&i^as contain, we have 
the Sanakrit Rdmaya^a itself^ the Hinr3| Ramaja^a, the Tamil 
R&mayana of Kamban, and works Eke the Adhyitma-R&mA- 
yana and Yoga-Vasis{:ha-S4ra4ya^a^. Of aU tbe^^ the R4m&- 
yana of Tulsi Daa ie specially remarkable and 1 shall irpeak of 
it later at eome length. 

4 

Krishna, the other great incarnation of Vishnu, is one of 
the moat conapieiioue figures in the Indian pantheon,r hut hU 
historical origin remainB obscure. The word which means black 
or dark blue oeeurs in the Rig Vc?da as the name of an othcrwieci 
unknown person. In the Chandogya Upamahad^, Krishna^ the 
son of Devaki, m mentioned as having been instnioted by the 
sage Ghora of the Angtrasa clan^ and it is probably implied that 
Krishna too belonged to that clan^. Lp&ter sectarian writers 
never quote this verse, but their silence may be due to the fact 
that the Upanishad does not refer to Kf'Lsbna ae if he were a 
deity, and merely says that he received from Ghora instruction 
after which he never thirsted again. The purport of it was that 
the sacrifice may be performed without riteSt the various parts 
being typified by ordinary human actionSj suoh as hunger, 
eating, laughter, Eberalily. righteouflueee, ete. This doctrine has 
some resemblance to Buddhist langnage* and if this Kpshoa is 
really the ancient hero out of whom the later deity was evolved, 
there may be an alluaion to some simple form of worship which 
rejected ceremonial and waa practised by the tribes to whom 
Krish^ft belonged. T shall recur to the question of these tribea 

I Eiiwltha, whti UvwJ ill tbciulHiith «ntiiF]f^ imlia the AiEbjitma R, a ibixJcm 
work Sw IIhindjtrkiLr, Vfti^hn. Sin h Jin, p&|E:e4fiL The Yoga-VuolehtM R JMI rpnrta 

to he hutmctieni ^vm hy VMiihthu to RaiiLi who to AiMuidoo ttte worid. 

It« diitw MB unCHsrtam hot it ii quotlficl by eUthm a| thfi fotirtecnlh century. It U 
Ttrj popUlAT^ tipecieUy in eoiith Iiidttt, whfrm ui ebrid^^JQent in Tamil 
JSuu Voauhlha b ranch rflad Iti laoctnne appeen lo bo ViniAritist with a 
iIhJ d( BuddM&t phUonophy. Salvation ie aover tcK tiiinh the! plcuuif*# and p^in i 
*ro **niinE." * Chlud- Up. IIL Jl. S. 

* The EktiHh. Rrahm. uyi thal Efiihg* warn an Anginuii ttt. ^ Thn Jina- 
tnmuu sayi that the Xdehne <4 Rijg Voda, VUl. 74 wu sn Ah^tma^ Fdf Ghnn 
Aft^iraoe "the dread deocendB-nt oJ the Anjpn«’^ MacdnncU end Keith Fodu 
IfVlUx^^ M.Y. 

* Di^. Nik. T. The Fincardtjnv txpffmij eUU* that Yo^ |i wr^nhip iif 
the Ikreri «nd ieLf-ttcrihn« being thuH a counterpart oi the li^nulwaoiiEce (hdhya- 
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and the sect below, but in this Beotion T am con¬ 

cerned with tbe personality of Kri^hjjLa. 

Vasudeva in a wcU-hnown name of Kfbbiia and a sutra of 
especially if taken in conjunedon with the comment of 
Patanjali, appears to assert that it is not a ckn name but the 
name of a god. If m VieiudcTB must haye been recognLzed as 
li god in the fourth century b.o* He is mentioned in inscriptions 
which appear to date from about the second century b.c.* and 
in the Inst book of the Taittiriya Aranyaka*, which however is 
a later addition of uncertain date. 

The name Kriahna oetnirg in Buddhist writings ui the form 
Kanha, phonetically equivalent to Krishna, Li the Dlgha 
NikAya^ we hear of the clan of the Kaph&ynnas (= KArstmi- 
yanas] and of one Kanha who became a great sage. TMa person 
may be the Krishna of the ^ig Veda, but there is no proof that 
he is the same »s our Kfifibna. 

The Ghata-Jataka (No. 454) gives an account of Krishna's 
childhood and subsequent exploits which in many points corre¬ 
sponds with the Bmhinanic legends of his life and contains 
Heveralfamilar incidents and pames.suoh as V4sudeva, Baladeva, 
Kam^a. Yet it presents many peeuliaritjes and is either an 
independent veraion or a misreprcsentatioii of a popular story 
that had wandered far from its home. Jain tradition also ehowa 
that these tales were popular and were worked up into different 
formsj for the Jains have an elaborate system of ancient 
patriarchs which includes Vfiaudevaa and Baladevaa, Krishna 
is the ninth of tho Black VAi^udevas'® and is connected with 
Dvaravati or DvAraka. He will become the twelfth tirthankara 
of the next world period and a similar position will be at-tained 
by Devaki, Bohini^ Baladeva and JavakumAra, njl memberi of 
his family^ This is a striking proof of the popularHy of the 
Kfbhqa legend out^dc the Brahmanic religion. 

rv+ FdAvifi^rT$^'^ii]u£AA^M^ vmn, Sse BhfkndaHuy, FauAiwirtffm 
3 iiAti 1010^ p, 16S. 05, juit KbfirFfip appcctra^ to pomt to 

Mtikfij, ^tb. OP iBit for tbii VJjadova. 

■ KvpKMiIlj tlu9 polqnuL See liApioi 4 /ikJiih p- 1A6 uid 

Variotu vtk-kei tu 1900-10. 

* it* L vL 

^ titr L 23 ^ K id Ahod. 'Bo.t, thh iqmjr to iha RufaJ mpotioaed 

id i?, V. mt. 74 who hMA aot noenuriEj aojttmig to dq with godi Kiruht>'it^ 

* Sfcfl ET^meaqaittm Abhidhiiuu^tiruni, £ct BcfehiOoglc jii 34 Rito^ p. 128^ 

BunettA tmiiiUUiSti tii the ^mAa](^u4a pjK 13-lD fclld 67-82. 
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No rpferetiMw to Kriah^a except the nbore hai-e been found 
Ln the earlier UpanU^hada and Sutras, He is not mentioned in 
Mann but in one oapect or another he^s the principal figure in 
the Mah&bhArata, yet not esactly the hero. The fiamflyona 
would have no plot without Efim a, but the story of tbo Mahfi- 
bbfirata would not lose its miity if Kfiehija were omitted. He 
takes the side of the Pandavas, and is sotnetimes a chief some¬ 
times a gorl but be is not esaenlial to the aetion of the epie. 

The legend Feprcfieiits him aa the son of Vasudeva, who be¬ 
longed to the SfittTata sept’ of the y&da?“a tribe, and of bis 
wife DevaM. It bad been predicted to Katnsa, king of Mathura 
(Muttm), that one of her sons would kill him. He therefore slew 
her Erst sis children: the seventh, Ealarama, who is often 
counted as an incarnation of Vishnu, w'aa transferred by divine 
intervention to the womb of Rohini, Kfiahna, the eighth, 
escaped by more natund methods. His father was able to give 
him into the charge of Nanda, a herdsman, and his wife YfisodA 
who brought him up at Qokula and Vrindfivona. Here his youth 
was passed in sporting with the Gopis or milkmaids, of whom 
he is said to have married a thousand. Tie bad time, however, 
to perform acts of heroism, imd after killing Kamsa, he trans¬ 
ported the inhabitants of Mathura to the oity of Dvarakfi which 
he had built on the coast of Gujarat, He became king of the 
Yadavas and continued Lis miesion of clearing the earth of 
tyrants and monsters. In the struggle between the PfindUiVas 
and the sons of Dhntarfiehtra he championed the cause of the 
former, and after the condusioD of the war retired to Brfirakfi. 
Internecine conflict broke out among the Yfidavaa and annihi¬ 
lated the race. Krishna himself withdrew to the forest and was 
billed by a hunter called Jaras (old ago) who shot him supposing 
him to be a deer. 

In the Mahabharata and several Pnrfinaa this bore outline 
ia distended with a plethora of miraculous incident remarkable 
even in Indian literature, and almost all poBajble forms of divine 
and human activity are attributed to this many-sided figure. 
Wo may indeed suspect that hia personality is dual even in the 
aimplest form of the legend for the scene changes from Mathnrfi 
to Itvarakfi, and his character h not quite the same in the two 
regiouB. It is probable that an ancient militoT}' hero of the west 

Apjkuntly ih* laiap m Uw Vpili^ik. 
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heu? be^n combined with n deity or perhaps more than one deity- 
Tlie pile of storj% sentiment Jtnd theology whieh ages have 
hefiped up muml Kr^-^ma^s tiame, nepreseat^ him in three 
prijicipal napects. Firstly, he i» a trarrior who dofftroys the 
powers of evil. B^condly^ he is associated with love in all its 
forms, ranging from amorous sport to the love of God in the 
most spiritual and mystical Bense. Thirdly p he is not only a deity* 
but he actually becomes God in the European and also in the 
pantheistic acceptation of the word, and is the centre of a 
philosophic theology* 

The firat of these aspects ia clearly the oldest and it is hcro^ 
if anywhere p that we may hope to find some rragmonts of 
history. But the embellishments of poets and Btory-tellcm have 
been #0 many that we can only point to features w’hich may 
indicate a substratum of fact- In the legend, Krishna assists 
the P4iidav^a3 ogaLnet the Kaumvaa. Now many think that the 
PAndavas repircsmt a. aeoond and later immigration of Aryans 
into lucUa, composed of tribes who had halted in the HLmalaycuii 
and perhaps acquired some of the customs of the inhabitants, 
inehiding polyandry, for the five Filiidavas had one wife in 
common between them. AlsOp the meaning of the name Kiishna, 
black, suggests that he was a chief of some non-Aryan tri be¬ 
lt is, therefore, possible that one source of the Kp=^hna mjlh te 
that a body of inTsding Aryans, described in the legend as the 
^ho hod not exactly the same laws and beliefs aa 
those already established in Hindustan, were aided by a powerful 
aboriginal chief, jnst os the Gisodiaa in Rajputona were aided 
by the Bhils. It is posaibie too that Ki’bhtja's tribe may have 
come from Kabul or other mountidjaous districts of the north 
west, although one of the most definite points in the legend Is 
his connection with the const town of Dvarota. The forUfico- 
tions of this town and the fruitless etEorfs of the demon king, 
8alva, to conquer it by seige otb described in the MahAbhArataV 
but the narmtive is surrounded by on atmosphere of magic and 
miracle rather than of history*, 

^ JIL XT. 

* It wtmJil iBom Omt tiup of wm hailt betTwn campDiOiati 

cf tiiff tklJT»ti¥?. in iho BlahflbhATUt* lad td the Furi^ for wbik thfi forioer 

■ayi thn whii\» town vu deKtroj^H. by th* «*, tJie kltcr »«pt« tlib triDj^ aad 
uyi tiuit whwTar rmU it ii £iv^ Imm ill hii •ink. Sm Wibun, Vidina Purdun, 
V. p. 155, ■ ’ 
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Thouj^b it wouid Dot be TCflWnabb t* pbk out tbe lesfl 
fantastic parts of the Kiish^^a legend ai>d Ltilerpret them afl 
history, yet we may fairly att'flch nigdlficanoe to the fact that 
many epmodea repir^nt bioi as in conflict with Brabjnanie 
mstitnlioTis and hastily maintmiung the po^iition of Vlshpu 
incarnated Thu* he plunders tndra's garden and defeats the 
gods who attempt to resist him. He fights with ^iwa and Skanda. 
He bums Benares and all its inhabitants. Yet he is eiilled 
Upcndra, W'tich, whatever other e.vplanations Beotcrian in¬ 
genuity may Lnventp can haidl}'' meim anjnthing hot the lesser 
Indra, and he fills the humble post of Arjuna^e charioteer. His 
kinsmen seem to have been of little nepute, for part of hia 
mieaiori was to destroy hia own dan and after presiding over 
its annihilation in internecine i^trife, he was aloin In 

all this w'o see dimly the figure of son^c aboriginal hero who, 
though ultiiTUitely canonized, represented! a force not in complete 
harmony with Bmhmanic civib^ation. Tlie figure has alao many 
Bolar attributes but these need not mean that its origin is to be 
sought in a sun myth, but rather that^ os many carij deities 
were fonm of the sun, solar attribates came to be a natural 
part of divinity and were ascribcfl to the deified Kfish^a just 
as they were to the deifif?d Buddha^. 

Some authors hold that the historical Krishna waa a teacher^ 
similar to Zarathustra, and that thovigh of the military clsise he 
was chiefly occupied in founding or aupporting what w^aa after¬ 
wards known as the religion of the flhagavatag, a theistic ayatem 
inculcating the worship of one Ood* called Bhagavat^ and 
perhaps identical with the Sun. ft is probahto that Kfishna 

^ A toOtl cuiioiiJi cinkptor of Iha Puru^ (r?. 13) A Tinditftliua 

of ehKrutflr anill m fikiun <H liIS t^b*! II/b. 

* ?4'Hit1ieT can \ m^vn wlOl iddUt fcliikliira tKat Kriiha^ h miuTil^r And ^FrimarO^ 

A iifltj oC Tf^tnlicitl. Alt ladiAR IctfM Abaal ihf- UlUVPlvB UvJ (.ibd empbiuiz4 

tbB intoraiffltiwn ul Uffl and growth and drcaj'^ urifilof, KfioliipA 

i» rnidoabtiMlIy flMWiMtod with growth and gumsnitifia, buL m ia fllra thv 
dMtrojEr. Or twihf'J the traamnateT- Tb# iwcooDt in thH AUhilihiab^ (na tH. 
1. 20) of thfl mnaquo repfeAPOting ilaaghter of KaFnK by ElHahna Is aurrly a 
lUgbt f^Miniliitkiii for tine thf>ory that KriiihQA wai & tuktori? gnd. It might bfl raiily 
irgavd tiuit rhrbt is a vpg«UtiQii epirit, lor not Otily ia a apiing fntiVal but 

tlH*rp aro nurdorOAB AUiiibm to Bowing *nil hArvfil In Lbo O-Dapda and Paul lHun- 
tba remrrKtlon bj tbp g:armiiuitbHi of COm. U b A mlirtAho to ■»![ ior 
Emllonnity in IbA hitlEHy of rcEigiotk. Tbftti iti andAnt titim difforriit tjpoi d 
mmil irb»h inifArtbBd diffiJAcnt kinili of goda, jlUrt 4u now prtriAaion inremt diictont 
UutuncA abomt godik 
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the hero was ponnectcd with the noraliLp of n upocial deity, 
hut r tio eridcBce that he was priiiiiirily a leaeher^. In the 
earlier legends he is a J^nii of annjs: in the later he La not noe 
who devotes his life to teaching but a forceful personage wlio 
explains tlie nature of God and the lUiivtrBe at the moet un¬ 
expected moments. Now the foundera of rpligions such aa 
MahAvira and Buddha preaoive their character m teachera even 
in legend and do not accnmidate miswellaneous heroic expluilia. 
Similarly mudem founders of sects, like Gaitanya, thougfa 
revered tm incamationflii still retain their historical attributes. 
Bat on the other hand many men of aotion have been deified 
not because they tanght anything hut becauae they seemed to 
be more than human forces. RIma is a classical example of 
Buch deification and many local deities can bo ^howti to be 
warriors, bandits and hunters whose powers inspired t^peet. 
It is said that there is a disposition in the Bombay Presidency 
to deify the Marat ha leader Sivaji^. 

In Ilia secand aapect, Kfish^ H a pastoral deityi sporting 
among nymphs and cattle. It is possihle that this Kfishna ia 
in his origin distinct from the violent and tragic hero ol Dv5rak&, 
The two characters have little in common^ except their lawless- 
ness, and the date and locality of the two cycles of legend arc 
different. But the death of Kaipsa which is one of the oldest 
incidents in the story {for it h mentioned in the MahilhhilshyA^} 
belongs to both and Kamiva is consistently connected with 
Muttra. Tho Mahabh^rata is mainly concerned with Kn^h^a 
the warrior: the few allusioos in it to the freaks of the pastoral 
X^hpa occur in p^assages snspected of being late interpolations 
and, even if they are genuine, show that little attention was paid 
to his youth. But in later works, the relative importance ia 
reversed and the figure of the ainoiDns herdaman almost 
banishes the warrior. Wo can trace the growth of thia figure in 
tho aoiilptures of the sixth century, In tJio Vishnu and BhAgavata 
Pur4nas and the Gita-govinda {written about Itlfi). Even later 
b the worship of R4dhfi, Kfishpa^a mistress, as a portion of the 

^ Tke uf thfl niiSndpgj% U|iAiiiali4d iwanj iniLruelua bat it v luit 

vM tMt be woA & Unobier. 

■ Bopltiiia, Imdia Otd aW jVu-, p_ lOd. 

*■ BbuulArLfljr. AllLUium tii Kruh^ ia f^^L nHiriL ]ST4r li. 

Ftiir the Kli&hpm hw BliiuidiuLHiiur, TauilkBatiiHi aiid' dup. [X, 
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deity, ^iho is supposed to have divided liinigelf into mate imd 
female halves ^ The birt h and adventurer of the pastoral Ki'ishim 
ore loeatod in the land of Braj, the difttriet round Muttra and 
arnong the tribe of the Ahhiros, but the warlike KrisliJia is 
connected with the WEst^ although hm exploits extend to the 
Ganges valley^. The Abhiros, now colterl Ahirs, were nomfidie 
herdanien who come from the west and theLr movements between 
Kaihlawar and Muttra may have sometirnig to do with the 
double Eocation of the Kp^hpa legend- 

Both archeology and historical notzeea tell us something of 
the history of Muttru^ It was a great BuddMst and Jain cent re, 
m the statues and vih4ras found there attest, Ptolemy coHh it 
the city of the gods. Pa-PMon {400 a. n^) describes it as Buddhist, 
but that ioitb was dcelmlng at the time of ITHUau Chuang^a 
visit (r, 630 The sculptural remaiuB also indicate the 

presence of Gnaeco-Bactrian influanee^ We need not therefore 
feel surprise if we find in the religioua thought of Muttra elements 
traceable to Greece, Persia or Central Asia, Some claim that 
Christianity should he reckoned among thc^ elements and I 
shall disouas the question elsewhere. ITcre I will only say that 
such ideas OB were common to Cliristianity and to the religions 
of Greece and western Asia probably did penetrate to fTidia by 
the northern route, but of epecLflcaliy ChriatiaiL ideas I see nq 
proofi It is true that the paatoml Kpislma ia unlike aD earlier 
Indian deities, but then no close parallel to him can be adduced 
from elsewhere, and, take him as a w^holc, he is a decddedJy un- 
Christian. hguie. The ro^mblance to Cbristiaoity consists in the 
worship of a diYiiie child, together with hia mother. But Ihia 
feature is absent in the New Testament and seems to have been 
borrowed from paganism by Chri.itianity. 

The legends of Muttra show even clearer traces than those 
already quoted of hostility between Kpsbpa and Bmhmaiiiffm. 
He forbids the worship of Indra", and when Indra in anger 
sends down a deluge of rain, he protects the country by holding 

^ Tim divinUj CiJ Jtidh4 it tnugbt qwciitHy in the llr^l 4 mElvuviirtA Piltu^ mni 
tilt Xandrt «lio orlUisd JninAnijitMara. Sfae in aIjo ileacniKd in 

Qc|Hl><tli|]4iiiiyih Upanij^td ol imtnnwi} ■j t ftt' p . 

■ llni K aiftit tppHiixa in bwtb scriro ol l^geaibu in thf G b ulA-JitAkA whii^b pan- 

t4ininnbimor tin? pMtci.rjimjBcdibiitiia r*™nl oi tbeituiy nf thfrwitrtikr^K 
„ * ¥. 10, 11 UtPin wliidh ttw i|iioUlUcijili in thij nrt 

Much dr k h icpiiifctecl m th* Hnrivmm^ Stw lor inttunco ih 3^, 
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itp over it the hill of Gobnrdhai], which if) still on® of the great 
oetitres of pligrimjige*. 'the langnage which tha Vishnia ihuAyjt 
attributes to him in extremely retuarbable. He intamiptH a 
saenfioB which hia foateifathcr is offering to Itidra and 
“We have neither fidds nor bouses: we wander about happily 
wherever we list, travelling in our waggons. What have we to 
do iivith Indral Cattle and mountains are {our) gods. Brahmans 
offer worship with prayer: cultivatora of the earth adore tbeir 
landmarks but wc who tend our herds in the forests and 
mountains should worship them and our kino/' 

This puaeage suggests that Krishija represente a tribe of 
highland nomiuls who worshipped mountains and cattle and 
came to terma with the Bralimonic ritual only after a struggle. 
The warship of mountain spirits is coimnon in Central Asia, 
but I do not know of any evidence for cattle-worship in those 
regions, demons of Alexandria-, writing at Uie end of the 
^coad century a.d*, tells us that the Indians worshipped 
Heraldea and Pan. The pastoral Krishna has considerable 
iB^mblaace to Pan or a Faun, but no lEpresentations of such 
are recorded ftom Gneco-Indian sculptures. Several 
fecchio groups have however been discovered in Gandhora and 
^0 at Muttra^ and Megosthenoa recognked Dionysus in some 
Indian deity, Though the Bacchic revels and mysteries do not 
explain the pastoral element in the Krishna legend, they offer 
a parallel to some of its other features, such oa the dancing and 
the crowd of women, ^d J am inclined to think that such Greek 
Ideas may have germinated and proved frtiitfui in Muttra The 
Greek king Menandor is said to have occupied the city (c. 165 
B.C.), and the sculptures found there indicate that Greek artistic 
forms were to express Indian ideas. There may have been 
■ft Mmilivf nmoa m icUgi'Oii. 

In any cn^, Buddhism was predominant in Muttra for 
*vera] centuries. It no doubt forbade the animal sacrifices of 

Hkmar.' (fill ^l>-) >IM4lM of KSciymu hokUng op HolKi^baii and B 

Miinp t kT* »|iairl«J, Th«« Ir^iszub iBurt biru bwn piBTftluflt in I f.li. 

kt T Z ‘"‘7*^ “ «I thBO, dejrirtt^n B pillBt Ltd 
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the Brafaman.^ and favoured mLtder dt'ea. It imy even offer 
some explanation for the friToloufl character of much in the 
Krishna legend^. Moet Brahmanlc d«-ities, ertraordinary as 
their conduct often Isj are serious and imposing^ But Buddhiam 
claimed for itii^lf the serious ^de of religion and while it tolerated 
local gotllinga treated them as fairies or oivca. It waa perhaps 
while K|ishim was a humble rnstio deity of this sort, with no 
claim to represent the Almighty, that there find gathered round 
him the oyole of light love-stories which has clung to him ever 
aince. In the hands of the Brahmans his worship baa undergone 
the strangest variationa which touch the highest and lowest 
planes of Hin duism, but the Muttra legend still petaina its special 
note of pastoral romance, and exhibits Krishua in two principai 
characters, as the divine child and as the divine lover. The 
mysteries of birth and of sexual union are congenial topics to 
Hindu theologj% but In the cult of Muttra we are not concerned 
with reproduction as a world force, but simply with childhood 
and love as emotional manifestations of the deity* The same 
ideas occur in Ghristianity, and even in the Go^rpels Christ ifl 
compared to a bridegroom, but the Krishna legend is far more 
gross and naive. 

The infant Krishna is commonly adored in the form known 
as Makhan Chor or the Butter Thicf^. This represents him as 
a crawhng child holding out one hand full of curds or butter 
which he has stolen. We speak of idolizing a child, and when 
Hindu womeu worship this image they are unconacioiialy 
geueraliring the process iind w^oishipplug childhood^ its way¬ 
ward pranks as well as its loveable aimpUcityt ^d though it La 
hard for a omn to think of the freaks of the butter thief as a 
manifestation of divinityi yet clearly there is an analogy between 
these childish escapudes and the caprices of mature deities^ 
which are respectfully dc#»cribed os mystcrieB. If one admits 
the worship of Lbe Bambino^ it Us not unreasonable to include 
Ui it admiration of his rogueries, and the tender playfulness 
which is permitted to enter into this cult appeals profoundly to 

J In the SnttA-nipAtA E^iriJ Otm li CuUcd UtD ph-DouitJe c^nl^^nt 

ol Kiioh^A in PimkriL Cah it h$ thuit Dfin fcnH tu&rfl nnjiLtiiiifl La du 

with. KriAh^ jmd tbs OiDjiik f 

* Caznpur thn Omh item CKf inlADt Bermes vho Mtumls Apcalh}''» ^Ailk 
ud inTfixitB tbf L)^. OumjHLfe UKi, l« hfeving A RrO^rmi rBHiTLbluie!i? to fiiiita«tio 
IfliiiAii th& lUit^ of jjruunj^ Llcphsatoa, 
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Indian women. Imnges of the ifakhon Chor are sold by thon- 
sands in the streetrt of Muttra. 

Even more popular tho imago knoivn as Kanhaya, which 
reprrsentw the gud aa a young man playing t he fiutc as he stands 
ra a careless attitude, which has something of HeJJemo grace. 

in this form is tho helovod of the Gopis, or milk-maidij, 
of the land of Braj, and the spouse of RAdh4, though she had 
no monopoly of I^. The stories of iiLs frolios with those damsels 
and the titos instituted in memory thereof have b rought his wor¬ 
ship into merited discredit. Kriahimism offersthe moat eitensive 
manifeatatiori to be found in the world of what W. James caJla 
the thcopathic! condition os illustrated by nuns like MarguArite 
^ie Alacoquo, Saint Gertrude and the more distinguished 
Somt Theresa. "To be loved by God and lovod by him to 
ciistraotion (jusqn'i la folie), Margaret melted away with love 
at the thought of such a thing....She said to God, 'Hold 
O my God, these tomnta w hich overwhelm me or else enlarge 
my capacity for their reception' These are not the words of 
the GM .goyinda or the Prem Sagar, as might be supposed, but 
of a Catholic Bishop describing the transports of Sister Mar¬ 
guerite Marie, and they ilinatrata the temper of Krishna’s 
wors^ppers. But the verses of the Marathi poet, Tukaram 
1^0 lived about 1600 a.d. and sang tho praises of Kriabpa, rise 
above this sentimentality though he uses the language of love. 
In a letter to Sivaji, who desired to sec him, he wrote, "As a 
chaste wife Jongs only to see her lord, such am 1 to Yitthala*. 
All the world is to me Vi^hala and nothing else: thee iilyT I 
behold in him." He also wrote elsewhere, "he that taketli the 
unprotected to his heart and doeth to a servant the same kind , 
nesfl 08 to his own children, is asBuredly the image of God." 
More recently Bamalqishna, whose eoyingB breathe a wide 
intelligence os well os a wide charity, has given this religion of 
lave an espresaion which, if somewhat too sexual to be perfectly 
in occordmoe with western taste, is nearly related to emotional 
Christianity, "A true lover sees his god os Ida nearest and 
dearest relative" tie ivritw, "just ns the shepherd women of 

^ dt la Mar^iklie QtlOtcd by 

W. rap-ic/i4J of SdigimM Experiemt^ p. 3411. 

^ VittsImJ or Vlttcb« ii B locaj of I^AiadllBJ’pur in tJ» DctTJin (]w-hspfl n 
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VrindATBJia SAW in KrUshria not the Lord of th® tTnive-riT® bat 
their own bolovedi^^iTlie knowl»jg® of Clod maj be likened to 
FL man. while the love of God m like a Knowledge ha^ 

entry only up to the outer roamA of God, and no one can enter 
into the inner mjBteries of God save a lover....Knowledge and 
love of God are ultimately one and the same. There b no 
differcinee between pure knowledge and pure love^.^^ 

Theae extracts show haw Krishna as the object of the soul's 
deBife asi^umes the place of the Supremo Being or Goil. But 
this surprising tranAformatioD’ is not specially connected i^ith 
the pastoral and erotic Kfishpa: the beat known and mast 
thorough-going exposition of his divinity ia found in the 
Bhagavad-gita, which representfi him aa ^ing in hb human 
aspect, a warrior and the charioteer of Arjuna. Probably some 
seventy-five millions to-day worship Krishna, especially iimier 
the name of Haii, as God in the pantheistic sense and naturally 
the more his identity with the supremo Bpirit b emphasised^ the 
dimmer grow the legendary features which mark the hero of 
Muttra and Dvarak^, and the human element in him is reduced 
to this very important point that the tie uniting him to his 
womhippera is one of sentiment and afieotion. 

In the following ctuipters I ehaU treat of this worship when 
describing the various sects which praetise it. A question 
of some importoiice for the history of Krishna's deification ia 
the meaning of the name Visudeva. One explanation makes it 
a patronyimc^ son of Vasudeva, and supposes that when this 
prince Vasudovft w^aa deified hb name, like B4map was trans¬ 
ferred to the deity. The other regards V4eudeva as & name for 
the deity used by the Sattvata clan and supposes that ivhen 
KrUhoa was deified this already well-known divine name w'aa 
bestowed on him. There 'm much to be said for this latter theory. 
As we have seen the Jains give the title V^udeva to a series of 
supermen* and a remarkable legend states" that a king called 

*■ Lifi itmd of jRdEigh-tI-^A»aL Tnua. F. Mu MfillBr* pp, ia7-€. Tbs 

£a^[uli pooE Tn a hfT a £nfl pm of Fcli^oui mc'tkphDn dniwii froDU fljud 

Fnmeu XhotnpHii] raprweau God u tb* tjTiif ol tl» Soed, <,|r. In fib pt^m 
Sain$, 

* Th(5U|;h nupnsmg, il cu be p«ntll?bd In miMfcm tiraef for Kabii (fi. 1400J 
wai idfiiiUfled bj hia Ufcer loUawem with ths supnsmi: ipjrit. 

■ MilLfthliXr. nr. TiiiLflu pxir. y. The TiAmA elao oaoWIm in ths 

TutUiijA. AjTmayekK (L 3LJ h. work of tnuderKle ^ nyt &iii4qutty N^linTiflAye 
™lma.h* dhiBjaliL 




^'^IVA AND V/SDNU 

Pfiundrakft ttIio prctendecl to be a ileity used th^ title Va^devA 
Afid order^ to eee^ neing it, for whi-cb irnpertinend* 

lie was aloin, Thia cleaily implies that the tilie wa4 (>ometlurig 
which could be detacrhed from K|ifl]mA And not a mere patrony¬ 
mic. Indian writings coimtenance both etymologiefi of the word, 
iifl the name of the deity they ( 100 ™ it from vas to dwcllj he 
m whom all tbinga abide and who abides in aU^. 

5 

^iva and Vishpii are not in their nature different from other 
Indian ideas, high or low^ They are the offapring of philo^phic 
and poetic rainde playing with a luatiiriiint popular mytholo^. 
But even in the epicts they have already become fixed pointa 
10 a flux of changing fancies and serve aa receptoclca in whi(]=h 
the most diverse notiomi are collected and stored. Nearly all 
philosophy and superstition finds its pWe in Huiduism by being 
connected with oue or both of them. The two woft?hipa are not 
chAmcteristic of different periods: they coexist whan they 
become known to tis os they do at the present day amJ in essential 
doctrines th(?y ore much alike. Wc have no name for thia 
curious doublo theism in W'hich each party describoa if« own 
deity aa the supreme god or All god, yet without denying the 
god of the other + Something similar might be produced in 
Christianity if different Churches were avowedly to worship 
different pereions of the Trinity, 

i^iva and Vkhnu are Bometimes contrasted and occaeionally 
their worshippers quarrel*. But the general mdination h rather 

1 ^ YMi^u Pur. TL n SCO Wilson, Fm4?h i. pp. 2 iod IT. 

* Theu the ^EHir* Pori^ iarciglit agaioit th* JUaditTm Kd Kod 

cidla ViJipu MTYfmt 111 1 Parii^ilis b-gjil work nJW the rriddha e*iit*. 

Semhitl U Ujd to contain A polemia Agmiiut OdCAmmaAily we bear oi e^iUidfliw 

IwtwMii tha CnlLjTan of Vikhi^n tuid Sim or the daflKnutrMi oF tarapJea by hoitija 
fe&nflietii tJi.ke plaao ino4t eft™ not hrtwcen widelj diffewat 
KQti hut hetwuca mihdivimon^ <4 tin! ume »Gt, tf., Tea^^lAii uhI Vidn-gidiUA. 
11 wcmldifteffl too thAt At pnMHnt met H^duiisTtheOMttmAvmd o*(4ii,Utioqi 
GwEiiiMr^ip of tbi! modem aecte, Afid though, tiuoy iBAy praetiie ipcclal draeotiuiL la 
el tber Viotmu or SirvA, yet they tMi ihv tomplet of both f|eiU>4 when they go cm 
JrjgmdrB NaUi B-haltAcliAryain lui ifiriJn fJeutu0iul3t4‘4s nyi (p, Sai } 
IhAt AriatCMTfflitlo BmliniATi^ nmnlly kiwp In their privnto cKApeU bolh a. Kilti+imm 
leptmentin^ Vi&hi;iu And etfllikmj re|nmm|jn^ Sira aocI ku^pcHiHL Hrnee lUffETEAt 
obH^era vArjf Eti their totlmAto^ at the inipCfj-Uliee of BcUriAn (liviAiamL, pQinft 
bohihiR tJlat Mt li tha; eegeaev nf modEm llmduieit! And nihert tliAt liiMt wimjaled 
Klndiii do laot KoiiMp A eHTtAiwi dd±y, Tl» KOmiJi PorioA* Pkrt L chAfc XXO 
ocBitnini inme onrimiB nil«e AI to vhAt d«ti«i iliKild b« wxMihimied by th* eArioni 
c^ABBt Gtf men And nplritl. 
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to m^ke the two figures approximate hj hestoi^ing the mme 
attributes on both. A deity must he able to aatiefy emotional 
devotion: hence the Tamil J^ivaite sajt of J^iva the destroyer, 
*‘one should worship in supreme love him who does kindness to 
the soul/^ But then the feature in the w^orld which most im¬ 
presses the Hindu is the constatit ehange and destmctloji, aufl 
this must find a place in the AU-gwh Hence the sportive kindly 
KHshna cornea to he declared the destroyer of the worlds^. It 
is aa ii in some vast Dravidian temjjle ono wandered through 
two corridors differently ornamented and aasigued to the priesta 
of different rites but both leading to the same imago. Hence it 
IB not surprising to B.nd that there is actually a deity—if indeed 
the term is smtahlc„ but European vocabulaiieB hardly provide 
one which niceta the ease—called Harihata [or ^Sankara-Nira- 
yana), that is Siva and Vishnu combined. Thu Haiiviiriifla 
contains a hynm addressed to him: fairly aneient sculpiizrea 
attc^ the prevalence of his wor^ihip in the Deccan^ especially 
at Badami, he waa once the chief deity of Camboja and lie is 
still popular Ui Bouth India, Here beb^ides being worshipped 
under his own name he hm undergone a singular transformation 
and has probably been amalgamated ^rith eome aboriginal deity. 
Under the designation of Ai^n^r (said to be a corruption of 
Qarihara) he is eitensively worshipped ae a village god and 
reputed to bo the aon of Sva and Vishnu, the latter having 
kindly assumed the form of a woman to effect hJs births 

Another form of this mchnation to combine and unite the 
various manifeetationfi of the Divine is the tendency to u orahip 
groups of godst a practice as old as the V^edas, Thus many 
temples ore dedicated to a gtotip of five, namely, YL^hnu, 
Burga, Ganesa and the 8un and it tp stated that ever3^ Hindu 
worships these five doities in his daily prayers*. The Trimurtij or 
figure of Brahm^, Siva and Tishnn, illtzstrates the worship of 
groups. Tta importance has ^mcdmeB been ovcr-eBti mated by 
Europeans from on idea that it corresponded to the Cliriadan 
Trinity^ but in reality this triad is late and has little significance. 
No stress is laid on the idea of throe in one and the number of 
persons can be increased. The Brahma-voivorta Purina for 
iiu^tuncc adds Kri>^tmct t-o Erahmi^ Siva and Vishpu. The union 

BhBfF 
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of three persoiuilitioft is merely a way of eunuiiiDg up the ehief 
attributes of the All-GoiL Thii$ the Viah^u PniA^a* e:xiala 
Vi&h^n afl hdng **Hiranyagarbha, Hari and ^a^ara (ie, 
BrahoiA^ Vi^bott and ^iva)^ the creator* presorrer and destroyer, 
hut in another passage as h\n\ who is ^^Brahma, t^ara and 
spirit (Pums)f who with the three Gujaas (qualities of matter] is 
the cause of creationprpreserration and destruction..*/* The 
origin of the triad, so far as it bos any doctrinal or philosophical 
mcaningp is probably to be sought in the personihcation of the 
throe Gutjuts^ 

* l umJ l 1. 

* "Uib T. ^ It li yglUy pfiobutiln tlut Uw ctd^beucd 

Et^phuU it HDl A Tmnarti At aU but a KAlu^m^rti ot I^jl Sm CkrjiiiiiUu R«o, 
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CHAPTER XX% I 


FEATURES OF HINDUISM: RITUAL, CASTE, 
SECT, FAITH 

1 

I?r (be loflt chapter I tmced Ibe growth of the great gods ^iva 
fuid Viahnn. The promincoce of those figtiroa is one of the marks 
which distmgn^Bh the later phase of Indian religion from the 
earlier. But it is also diatiiigTiiflhed by Yarione practiijefl* insti- 
tutioDs and beliefs^ w^hich are moro ot less connected with the 
new deities* Such sre a new ritual, the elahoration of the caste 
system, the growlJi of secte, and the tendency to make deTotion 
to a particular deity the ca^nce of reUgion. In the present 
chapter 1 shaU say something of these phenomena. 

Hinfluism has often and jnatly been compared to a Jungle, 
As in the jungle ereiy particle of soU seems to put forth its 
spirit in vegetable life and plants grow on planted creepers and 
parasites on their more stalwart brethren* so in India art, 
qommercej warfare and crime, erYety human interest and 
aspiration seek for a nianifestation in robgionp and since men 
and women of all classes and occupations, all stages of education 
and civilization, have contributed to Hindniszii, much of it seems 
low, foolish and even immoral. The jungle is not a park or 
garden* Whatever can grow in it, dof?a grow. The Brahmans 
are nut gardeners but forest officers. To attempt a hlatory or 
description of Indian creeds seems an enterprise os vast, hope¬ 
less and pathless as a general account of European politics. As 
for many centuries the life of Europe has expressed Itaoll in 
politics* so for even longer ages the life of India, which has more 
inhabitants than western Europe^ has fomid esprearion in 
ivligioDy speculation and philosophy, and has left of all this 
thought a Toluminous record, mighty in bulk if wanting in 
dates and events* And w^hy should it ebronido them? The 
truly religious mind does not care for the history of religion, 

^ populdtlfia oJ iJodiiL 3IJ^ DuHioiuJ ii thmn iliAt cf Eciriipfr 
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just as am on g ua the ftcieotific mind docs not dwoll on thB hietoiy 
af ficioDce. 

Yet iQ ^pite of their ex’i^heranee Hinduh^m and the jungle 
IiaTe canBiderahfe inaformityH Here and there in a tropkal 
forest some w^eU'grown tnoe or brilliant flower attracts! attention, 
but the genrral impression left on the titiFcUer by the Testation 
os he paaaes through it mile iifter mile is inJinite repetition as- 
well as infinite lumrianoe. And so in IlindniHm. A mono^aph 
tin one god or one teacher ia on intereating study* But if we 
continue the oaEperimeDt, differeut gods and different teachers 
are found to be much the same. VVe con write about Viahnuifim 
and Sivaism as if they were different religions and thift, though 
incomplete, is not incorraot. But in their higher phases both 
show much the same excellences and when degraded both lead 
to much the same abuses, except that the worship of Tiahnii 
does not allow animal sacrifices* This is true oven of externals. 
In the temples of Madura, Poona and Bonarea, the deities, the 
rites, the doctrines^ the race of the worehippera and the ^hi- 
tecture are all different, yet the impression of uniformity is 
strong. In spite of divergences the religion is the $nme in all 
three places: is smacka of the soil and nothing lihe it eon be 
found outside India. 

Hinduism hs an unusual combination of animism and pan¬ 
theism, which are commonly regarded aa the extremes of savage 
and of philosophic belief* In India both may be found separately 
but frequently they are combined Lu startling juatapoeitioQ* 
The same person who worshipg Tiehnu as identical with the 
universe also worships him ui the form of a pebble or plant^* 
The average Hindu, who cannot live permanently in the altitudes 
of pantheistic thought, regards his gods as great natural forces, 
akin Lo the mighty rivers which ho also worships, irresifftible 
and often beneficent but also capricious and destructive. Whereas 
Judaism, ChriMtianity and Islam all identify the moral law with 
the will and conduct of the deity, in Hitniuiam thia iii not com¬ 
pletely admitted in practice, though a Hbrary might be filled 

^ But camparfi th^ Elnglull poet 

“ Vloiurr in tiue nmmiitd wn\\* 

1 |>luek J-OTJ out of Ibe Diwnioa, 

......hut if T wHild sind^ntaud 

Wlut toot UtJ nit utd ■]] in nil 

I ibEiuld kJi*w whnt Ooil &iid mmi 
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with the beautifai thingi that have been said ttbont mun and 
God. The oiitwartl fonna of Tndian leligion are paj^ao after the 
faflhion of the andent world, a faahion tihich has in mofit lands 
parsed awaj. But whereas in the fourth centurj^ a.D- Biiropenn 
paganism, despite the efforts of anti-ehtifstiaji eolectica, proved 
uielastie and incapable of sa.tirfjTrLg new reUgiom cravingiJ, thie 
did not happ^cn in India. The botGes of HindiiLini have always 
proved capable of holding all the wine poured into them. When 
a now sentiment takes posj^iession of men’s souk, such as love, 
tepontancep or the sense of sin^ some deity of many shapes and 
sympathies atraightway adapts himself to the needs of his 
woraliippcrH. And yet in so doing the deity, though he enlarges 
himself, does not change* and the result 4 fhat we oft^n meet 
mth strange auachronisms, os if Jephthab should listen appre¬ 
ciatively to the Sermon on the Mount and then saeiili'Cc hk 
daughter to Christy Many Hindu tempies are served by dancing 
girls who are admittedly prostitutes^ an institution which takes 
tis hack to the oultm of Corinth and Babylon and is without 
poraJJel in any nation on approaimatelj the same level of civili¬ 
zation, Only British law prevents widows from being burned 
with their dead hushandig, though even in the Vedie age tlie 
oustejn had been dtsooniinned as barbarous** But for the same 
legislation, human saoHlice would probahly be common. Wtiat 
the gods do and what their worshippers do in their service ciinnnt 
according to Hindu opinion be judged hy ordmary laws of right 
and wrong. The god is supra-moral: the worshipper when he 
entem the temple leaves conventionality outside. 

Yet it is unfair to represent Hinduism os characterked by 
licenc® and cruelty. Such tendencies are coiinterbalanced by 
the strength and prevalence of ideas based on renunciation and 
self-effacement. All degiro, all attachment to the world is an 
evil; all self-assertion is wrong, Kmduisni is constantly in 
evtremofl: sometimes it einilU* in the dances of Krklma or the 
destructive fury of KAli - more often it strugglea for release from 
the transitory and for union with the permanent and real by 

I Kuwlff hy Hmdizg to eiap]imt thia biAtilutToiL 

i. the wije 36» dawn hy iMsr dead hniUnd and 

Witt him al ihi- pi^l, tlic^ did n^t fdlow lh« 

kJIfi*! wMnwM With UMr h^iikanda tot, Atk V«iii. 
^ rrvm V^nlnl AjO* probably mnforcMl tlii. 

The Taatm forty it, ^ 
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Belf-donial or mthw jteilf-nEgatioti* which at tho totaJ 

snppresfiiQTt oF both pleaauxo md pain. Thiif ii? on the whole ita 
dominant note, ♦ 

In the records accessible to uft the transition from Brahmiin- 
b?m that is^ the religion of the Vedfia and Brihimmnie—to 
Hinduism does not appear as direct but as masked by Buddhism* 
Wo see Buddhism grow at the expense of Brahmai^am. We are 
then conscious that it hceomes prnfoondly modihed under the 
influence of new ideas. We sec it decay and the religion of the 
Brahmans emerge victorious. But that religion is not whut it 
Was when Buddhism fii^t omse^ and is henceforth generally 
known as Hindiiifitti. The matcriolft for stndjing the period in 
which the change ocenrred—say 400 b.o. to 400 a.t>.— ore not 
ocantyi but they do not facilitate chTonological investigation. 
Art and arehitocture are mainly BnddhUrt emtO the Gupta period 
(c. 320 a^.d.) and literature* though plentiful* is undated. The 
l^fah^bbarata and li&m^yana must have been edited in the 
course of these flOO yeara, but they comist of different strata 
and it is not easy to separate and arrange them without assuming 
what we want to prove. From 400 n.c, (if not from an earlier 
date) onwards there grew up a great volume of epic poetry, 
fojinded on popular ballads, telling the stories of B&ma and the 
Paodavas', It was distinct from the canonical literatures of both 
Brahmans and Buddhists, hut though it was not in its cfiseniLa] 
chaj^ter religions, yet so general in India is the intcreat in 
rehgion that whole theological treatiseB were incotpointed in 
these stories laithout loss, in Indian oplrdonr to the intairest of 
the narrative. If at the present d^y a congregation is seen in 

* For tbe baatOiy pf ihe UiniAyii^ and MAlnUMrata uid t be Onto ™ignfl.Wft 
to thp aiflerttit pprioctft of growth, frH Gath. Ind. Lit. voJ. i. pi 403 uid 

p. 430. AIm) Hopkiju’ Gr^ k*pin o/ /»dtu, p. 2^. ThB two [joeiM bul MUmmi 
^Jiziethki^lik^thiilr pmo^ in theBcccrad nud foonJi MauirifflPx,n. 

Ttifw KTO pfrdnLIv tlir Inteat dwtiw for iinj iqhi>FtAlitiiJ ad^lilitiiu or oltfT^Liaili Md 

Id ccimderahlfl finridenw thut penou c«ll^ BMhUa Mid wrfo w^]l 

nu-J^io Usv Obrtaliiii arm, Xhua In AlFighDiifam'a 8£ttrnkiLklca {story VOT] 
Ihsy ATO momUiiTWHJ sa pomwi ineuJoitfEig unbuddiikt tJpw*. The 

ii ntenliotiDd in thp MwlilTjbbuhA 11.111 J ws* knawn to Vs^lhuidhu 1507, 

p, B9k A CiiiilMjaii insenpiiun dating fmrn tts Unt ytiatra of tha mmiih wntoiy 
raaorda arranyenumts madfl (or thB ro^ilatiDia of the RanmyjLTLii, Purapa imd «nn^ 
pleto fs^oaha) Bhirato, whieh irapilea that thoy ware kmiwn in India mnsktermbly 
Oirikir. Sm UartLi, Ij^Mtrip. SarutrittM dr pp. iO-BU Til* MaLaLhanta 

Ltpwtf adentta that Lt ia tth? matjjt nf grtid oal ^Wth for hi the Opooing eB 

iayi that the Bharata flaEuiJta of 8800 24,000 vam and 100.QO0 rwittL 
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a Hintlii temple tL^ic^ning to recitation, the text wliicrh ia bring 
diwteil Hill cift-en prove to be part of the Mub&bhAnitA, Such 
a cerPDiony in not due to forgetfulite^ of the Veda but bs n 
repetition of whnt happened long beforie our era when rhapsodistij 
sLniriig together popular narratiTca and popular theology. Such 
theology cannot be rigidly separated from Brahmanism and 
Bufldhiain. It grew up under their influence and accepted their 
ftimplor ideaa. But tt brouglit with it popular beliefs whicli did 
not atriotly speaking belong to either flyatenu By attacking the 
main Bmhmanic doctrines the Buddhista gave the popular 
religion its opportunity- For Instance^ they eondemiicd animal 
Bacritiecfl and derided the idea that trained priests and compli' 
coted ritca are necea^ai^^ This did not destroy the influence of 
the Brahmans but it disposed them to admit that the Vcdic 
sacrifices am not the only means of ^uilvation and to authofi/iC 
other ritefi and beliefa. It was about this time, too, that a series 
of inYBfiiona began to pour into India from the north-west. It 
may be hard to distingiihib between the foreign beliefs which 
they introduced and the Indian beliefs which they accepted and 
modified. But it is clear that their general eflcct was to ttpsel 
traditional ideas assuciatod with a ritual and learning which 
Inquired lifelong study. 

2 


It has been well said^ that Buddhism liid not waste away 
in India imtil rival sects bad appropriated from it everything 
they could make use of. Perhaps Hindnism had an even stronger 
doctrinal influence an Buddhism. The deification of the Buddha^ 
the invention of BodJiu^ttvas w^ho are equivalent to gods and 
the extraordinary alliance between late Buddhism and Sivoismi 
arc ^ LRstances of the general Indian view’ ovcreomitig the 
special Buddhist view'* But Buddhism is closely connected with 
the theoiy of incarnations and the development of the Advoita 
philosophy, and in the cxtomals of religion, in litea, ceremomes 
and mstitutions^ its influence wras great and lasting^ Wh may 
take first the doctrine of Ahui^sa, nou-injury^ or in other wordfi 
the sanctity of animal life. This beautiful doctrine* the glory of 
India* if not invented by the Buddha at least arose in ^hools 
which were not Brahmanic and were related to the Jam and 

» Bftnly* /jbl^Xc ^ JOl. 
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Ruddhist movementfl. It formed no port of the Yfdic religion 
in whioh jsacrilicp often meant butehwy. But in Hmdiii*m, It 
meets with extenrive Miougli not uniTerBol aoceptance. With 
the^^ iual)^vaR it ifl on Jirtiele of f[ijth nor do the woratiippen 
of Siva usually propitiate him with animat Bacrifioea, though 
therttf are olferMl by the t^Aktafl and also by the small class of 
Brahmans who atiJl preserre the Vcdio rituals Hardly any 
Hindus habitnsily eat meat and most abhor it, Especially bwf. 
Vet beef-cntifig mvms to have been permitted in Vcdio timea 
and even when parts of the Maiiibharata were composed. 

Apart from animal sacrificea Buddhism waa the main agent 
in effecting a mighty revolution in worship and HtnaL One ia 
tempted to r^ard the change os total and complete, but such 
wide asaertions are rarely true in India: customs and institutions 
are not swept away by reformers but are cut down like the graes 
and like the gmsa grow up again. They sametLines die out but 
they are rarely destroyed. The Tedic eaeiifioea are rtiU occaaion- 
alJy oHered*, but for many oenturiea have been almost entirely 
superseded by another form of worship associated with tcraptefl 
and the venoraUon of imagwi. This must have become tho 
dominant form of Hindu ciiltus in the first few centuries of onr 
era and probably earlier. It is one of the ironies of fate that the 
Buddha and hia foIIowcTs ahonld bo reBponsible for the growth 
of in^ worehip, hut it seems to be true. He laughed at 
sacnficen and left to bis disciples only two forma of religiona 
exercise, sermons and meditation. For Indian monfea, this was 
perhaps auffieieiit, but the laity craved for some outward form 
of worshi]!. This was soon found in the respect shown to tho 
memory of the Buddhu and tho relics of his body, although 
Hinduism never took kindly to reUc worship. We hear too of 
Otiya.s. In the Pifakos tbia word means a popular shrine uticon- 
nectod with either Buddhist orBraluuunic ceremonial,sometimes 

* But ■anil of ifane kttej* Acrijjos inu[^ nimlfl of dtyuiih laitnil of tivlbir 

* tl it laid that tin AmltMniiiB. vu pFifarnKt] [a B«u:m in IStW. and is tho 

iMt lew y™io I am told that mu. or two V«iio aacKHtsei harp boej] ftHcroa anouaJSy 
in ™n™# pa^ o( wmthora I n.Ha. I haiv myabEf own dn dtei wht« onrh oacriliocf 
wait! olPiod in iHOS-fl in MjaoK dty and in dudamhainm. and In 1U12 at Woi 
wmr FcKmL. Thm raott uhhaJ (arm of nrnr-&-dayi b tq iht VijaTm-M. 

Much Vedlf rilual ■■ atUl pimimd in tho dnamtiD life ■>( tlic Xamhathlri and other 
ttnhiuiina ol Huthern India. Sen CoqhUl, Trifea oad Coafa, and Thuiatm,. C'rtri« 
tfruf Trihi* dJ noalh^Jn 
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perhaps mer^y a sflcitMl tree nr a t-nne, probably lionoDred by such 
simple rit-es as decorating it with pamt or flowers, A little later, 
in Euddhint times, the Cetiya became rf cenotaph or reliiinarj'i 
generally located near a monastery and siuromided by a pas^jige 
for reverential oireuniambulation. 

Allusions in the Fitatas also indicate that then as now there 
were fairB, The early Euddhiste thought that thongh such 
gatherings were not edifying they rojght be made ho. They 
erected sacjrod hnildings near a monasteiy, and held festiviilg so 
tliat people might collect together, visit a holy pUicOi and hear 
Hermons, In the earliest known sanciiiaries, the funetnl monu¬ 
ment (for we con scaiwly doubt that this is the origin of the 
stupa)^ has already ai^amed the conventional form known as 
Dogoba, consisting of a dome and chest of relics i with a spire 
at the top, the whole snrroundod by railings or a colonnade, 
but though the carving k lavish, no figure of the Buddha himeelf 
iH to be seen. He is represented hy a eymbol such as a footprint, 
wheel, or tree. But in the later school of sculpture known as 
Gandbara or Graeco-Buddlnat he b frequently ghown in a fuU 
length iiortrait. This difference is remarkable. It is easy to say 
that in the older sehool the Buddha w'os not depicted out of 
reverence, but less easy to see why such delineation should have 
chocked an Indian. But at any rate there is no difficulty in 
understanding that Greeks or artists influenced by Greeks 
would think it obvious and proper to make an effigy of their 
principal hero. 

In these shrineg we have if not the origin of the Hindu 
temple, at anj- rate a paraUol development more nearly allied 
to it than anything in the Vedic religion®. For the Buddhist 
fihrine was a monument built over a nefoeptacle containing relics 
and the ^aentiol feOrture of Hindu temples is a Hiell coiitaining 
an image or emblem and gcneraliy surmounted by a tower. The 
surrounding conrta and corridors may assume gigantic propor- 
tionSj but the central shrine is never kirge. Images had no place 

^ Tbn CHitliiu- dJ m may bo dno lo imiUituiii of hnnae* with 

curmi b4iiibcKM oa ViQcmDt Smith c^mtendi c/ f im jl ! 7)w Bnt Uiii 

W oom^tlblp with the ™w ihia itOQE boililiap wUh tkb cur™! onllinE bud 
to be uptd epiKaikDj ae funeral nioauaicnte bc/cm nad^hiam papnlaiixed in laiiift 
uaii aU tho anUiiitectQnij ttyim EoUed etapik^ 

■ Ttio Lempki of Alhtilff noor nuiamfi »oemi Up be a eflfmMting lint betwwa a 
BaiJi;Ebut Htapa vUb * ptudakobiqB path oad » Hkada ahnne. 
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Id thif Vedic saoriJicps and tliosf? now worshipped Ui tcmpios are 
genero^y email and rude, and isotnetimes (aa aL Bhuvancahwar 
litnl SrirangamJ the deity is representeil by a block or caired 
stone which cannot be moved, and may hove been honoured 
ns a sjacnxl rock long before the name of Vuihmi or i^iva was 
known in those regions^. The conispicnona statues often {ound 
outside the ahiine are not gonerally wxiruhipped and an* merely 
ornaments. Bnrldhiam did not create the type of ritual now 
ttstetl in Hindu temples, yet it coiitHbuted towards it, for it 
attacked the old Brahuianio sacrifices. It enuntenanced the idea 
that partioiilar places and objects are holy, and it cncourogcd 
the use of images. It is strange that these wide-siwead ideas 
shmiid find no place in the Vedio religloti, but oven now-a-days 
whenever the old Vedic sacrifices are celebrated they are uncon- 
taminated by the temple ceremonial. More than this, the priests 
or Pnjkris who officiate in temples ato not always Brahmans 
and they rufelj enjoy much consideration*. Thia curious and 
marked feature may be eonneetod with the inveterate Indian 
feeling that, though it ia well to multiply rites and rules for 
neophytes, no great respect is doe to men occupied with mere 
ceretnonial. But it also testifies to a dint consciousocss that 
modern temples and their ccremome.'t have little to do with the 
thoughts and mode of life which made the Brahmans a force 
in India. In many ways the Brahmans dissodato themselves 
from popular religion. Thos# of good family will not perform 
religious rites for ^fidros and treat the Brahmans who do so as 
inferiors*. 

The simplest ceremonial b use at the present day is that 
employed in some ^ivaite temples. It consists in placing leaves 
on the linga and pouring holy water over it. These rites, which 
may be descended from preliigtorio stone worship, are generally 

^ Jn incifft: {aE, fcjiut in Bcutlt^m laditt) them nm two insAgCit tbci m^la- 

viym^ irhlcL u ot atfHS* ijiii filed in Ul^ wnetmify, and the u£#fif.M-rij}TiiAa whuk 
Ifl nnailiir, ttirwin Cif omLil] ut4 in proua^kmi. 

* TknB- Bhik^lt^hftTTn u aiiif Sedt^ Pr 127) cnliniAraljBe ckarein clju*(4 

ftf tinhuiJiiiA. who "h«™ A Tery 3w Etatm on anaomnl; of tboir twing fitumfictvd 
w[l!i tbo pubde ghilnPA^'' wi vkiUU Ihitt ttaens maifijcnce In a plncv of pi%riinAj^« 
(iir A kvr irontfrmtjDnA Irtitli talavrer thB stttlLuof H UrnlimimiD fmiiUy, 

* Tbit^ In B^-djjiLt llipm w a Epc^cial pifLaa, tho RAmA BraJunnns^ Trh& p^^rfonq 

rdJ^lOQif f tl«i tor thn ehshnv im diviiW lu abf cIab^ ac4:t3rdlii^ Ua tbe 

to Hkhtm they miiunl^T. Other [Irnbnnuifi will nut or Intormofiy irilh 
tliem uf even take wator froiti Ouem. 
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ftorompaitierl by the* reading of a PnratiA. But the commonest 
form of temple ritunl consiatfl in treating the Image or symbol 
as an honoured human bcing^. It b awakened, bathed, dreased 
and put to bed at the close of day. Meals are served to it at 
the usual hours. The food thus offered b called pra 9 dd (or favour) 
and ifi eatea by tlie devout. Once or twice a day the god holds 
a levpc and on feativab he bs carried in procesaion. These ccru- 
moniee are specially cbaracteriatic of the worship of KrUihi^a 
whose images receive all the endearments Ja™hed on a pet 
child. But they are aliMi used in the temples of Siva and Parvati, 
and no less than twenty-two of them are performed in the course 
of the day at the temple of BbTivane^hwar in Orissa. It is clear 
that the spirit of these rites b very different from that which 
inopirefl public worship in other civiliaed count ries at the present 
day. They are not congregatiomd or didactic, though if any of 
the faithful are in the temple at the time of the god'a levee it 
is proper for them to enter and salute him. Neither do they 
recall the magical ceremonies of the Vedie sacrifices*. The 
waving of lights (aroti) before the god and the burning of incense 
ore almost the only acts suggestive of ecelesiaaticai ritual. The 
rest consists in treating a symbol or image as if it were a living 
thing capable of enjoying simple physical pleasures. Here there 
ore two atmta. We have really ancient rites, sue h as the anointing 
or ornamenting of stones and offerings of food in sacred places. 
In this class too we may reckon the saorifioe of goats (and 
formerly of human beings) to Kali*, But on the other hand the 
growing idea of Bhatti. that is faith or devotion, imported a 
seatimenta] element and the worshipper endeavoured to pet, 
esrees and amuse the deity. 

It is bard to see anything either healthy or artistic in this 


I Thii ii MtimonJjjwTily lik» tb« tmnple dim) dw tneinnt Sgjptiwuk For 
fed-inc aDCODnt oif tbs tfODBttUClMni Kfltl ntusl iif soulti Tmi Lan Richards 

iaa/jtfgit&M: iimv lCi9, pp. JSS-]I)7. 

■ Bat Vedfci mantiM ui lued in thw renutoniiH, Tho iilwticiia of vittpr or 
□thjr tlquhla an iud to lie oceompiflied bp the mantree mited M [he SiiTna 
MiinBce. 

* At theia Ui:iiEE» then; k m elaiiwe.te riuud ftr engKettlOn of i^mbaUnn. 
The Hiunul fa bdumjed and the mfertilKa k that KhU likea it. Similulj limple k 
til* aAericg of (!ODD,nata ta £alL The wonUpper give* a nut to th* pnJAti vhn 
■pUti it io two with an epllli the uiilk and haiula back half iJi* nut m the 
worikippa;. Thu ia th* iort of pUmitil'O ufFerfaig that tniEht Lw mad* to an Afijr.i.i. 
fetiah. 
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emotional ritual. The low and fooUah chamcter of many temple 
ceremomfifl di^gufita pTeo appmdative foreignets, but those 
wrvii^ MB not the wlg>le of Hindu worship. All Hindus pcr- 
fann in the cou^ of the day mimeronB acta of private devotion 
prying according to eoct, and a pious man is not depen¬ 
dent on the temple like a catholic on hb church. Indian 
Me 18 largely occupied with these private, intimate, individual 
observancoa. hardly notiMable as coremomes and concerned 
such things os dreesiiig, ablution and the picporation of 

The raonaatic tnsritutions of India seem due to Buddhism. 
There were wandering monks before the Buddfin’e time, but the 
practice of founding establish monte adhere they could reside 
pennanendy, originated in hb order. There appears to be no 
nword of ^du (as opposed to Buddhist) monasteries before 

time of Sahara m the ninth centuiy, though there must have 
been places whore the learned congregated or where wanderiiijr 
ascetics could lodge, gankara perceived the advantage of the 
conobitic Itfo for oiganreing religion and founded a number of 
raatM or colleges. Subsequent relipoua leaders imitated him. 
At the present day these inflijtutions are common, yet it b clear 
tbat the wandering spirit b strong in Hindus and that they do 
monastic discipline and fi^ed residence os readily 
as Tibet^^ond Bunaeso. A ma^h ia not so much a convent 
as the abode of a teacher. His pupib frequent it and may 
^ome semi-resident: aged pilgrims may make it their last 
home, but the imnatos are not a permanent body following a 
fixed rule like the monks of a VihAra. The fiattrea of Aa^m 
however, are true monasteries {though even there vow s and 
monafiUc costume are unknown) and so are the eatablbhments 
ot the SwommarAyana sect at Ahmedabad and Warthl. 


3 

The vMt and complicated organization of caste is mainly 
a port-Veio growth and in the Buddha’s time was only in the 
maknig order was open to all classeg alike, but thb does 

not imply that he was adverae to caate, bo far as it then pre- 

‘ Sw -pr=i,U.v tht AmUHh. satu (1% Kik, JJ Mua Rhy UsTid.-. 
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or denied tbut mpn divided Lato cat<?gories detcr- 
mii^cd by thoir deeds in other births. Bat on tlio whole the 
influGucc of BuddhUm was unfavourable to caste, especially to 
the prot^DsionB of the BFabmaiis, and an cztant polemic against 
caste i» ascribed (tbongfa doubtfully) to Asragbosha*. On the 
other hand* though caatc is in its origin the ejcpresaion of a 
BOcial rather than of a rfiligioiia tendonej\ the whoJe institution 
and meohankm hare Long been supported and exploited by the 
Brahmans, Few of them would dispute the proposition that 
a man cannot he a Hindu unless he belongs to a caste. Tlie 
Tcaisan of thb support is undli^isod^ namely^ that they are the 
first and chief caste. They make their own position a matter of 
religion and claim the power of piirifying and rehabilitating 
those who have lost ca^e but they do not uBuoUy interfere 
with the rules of other ccistcs or excommunicate those who 
break them*. That is the busmeas of the Pancayat or caste 
council. 

Sometimes religion and caste are in opposition, for many 
modem religious leaders have begun by declariug that among 
believers there are no social distinctione. This is true not only 
of teachers whoso orthodoxy is dubious, such as Ninak, the 
founder of the Sikhs, and Basava, the founder of the Ijjrgiyats®, 
but also of Vallabh^aiya and Caitanya. But in nearly all cases 
caste reaasertfl itself. The reltgioua taacbera of the sect receive 
cKtraviigant respect ond form a body apart. phenomenon, 
which recurs in nearly all communitieSj shows bow the Bmhmanfl 
cstabliKhed their position. At the same time social distinctions 
make themselves felt among the Taity* and those who claim to 
bo of good position diaaociate themaelvefi from those of lower 
birth. The sect ends by observing caale on ordinary ocdrsIoiib, 
and it is only in dome temples (such as that of J^annath at 
Puri)* that the worshippers m ix and eat a sacred moal together* 
Sometimes, however^ the sect which rcDounces easto becomes 

*■ Bee Weber. Dii Vajra^Xt ami Najijio, tktaL K-a ISM- fn Cejhm at %ha 
(fay only men] bm uf tHe higher eaab^ okh 

* But it U uid tbit kb Sebthrjn rndii ieriaiu que4ttmai vf wte m npart«(i 
tl;ie abbot c4 Ibe S ringed mutkiatery fof hk» deciikon. 

* THe modem yfigiyibE domur to the itilrmeDt Ihit their founder rejaot«d 
eaarte. 

* Uo toe in the oftkmit of llu lU cutei DJ? eqiuJ d urin^ tb^ pc-rtormiocO 

of ihd Cnnmuby. 
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it^If n caste* Thiifl^ th^ Sikhn have bectmie almost a natiozi aad 
other ni^em castes aiiemg out of sects are the Atitha, who 
are Svaites, the SsraJlci, who appear to have been origimtlly 
Buddhists, and the Baiehaabs (Vaishuavas), a name commonly 
given in Bengal to those follower of Caitnnya who persist in 
the origiiial rule of diaregardijig caste regulations within the 
sect, and hence now form a separate community. But os a ride 
sect and caste are not co-oxtensivc and the caste is not a religions 
corporation. Thus the different subdividons of the Baniyaa 
lielong to different sects and even in the same Bubdivteion there 
is no religions unifomiity^, 

Ci»te m its later developments is so complex and irregular, 
that it is impossible to summarize it in a formula, ox explain it 
os the development of one principle. In the earliest form known 
two principles are already in operation. We havo first racial 
distinction. The three upper castes represent the invading 
Aryans, the fourth the raoea whom they found in India, In the 
modem system of caste, race is not a strung factor. Itany who 
claim to be Brahmans and Kjshatriyas have no Aryan blood, 
but still the Aryan element is strongest in the highest castes 
and decreases as we descend the social scale and also decreases 
in the higher castes in pTOportion os we move from the north¬ 
west to the east and south. But secondly in the three upper 
castes the dividing principle, as reported in the earliest aocounte, 
ifl not race but occupation. We find in most Arj-on countries 
a division into nobles and people, but in Indio these two olossoa 
beconie three, the priests having been able to asaiime a pro- 
minence imknoi™ elsewhere and to stamp on literoture their 
claina to the highest rank. This claim was probably never 
admitted in practice so completely as the priests desired. It 
was certainly disputed in Buddhist rimes and I hove myself 
hoard a young Rajput say that the Brahmans falsified the Epics 
so as to give themeelves the firet placfp. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to dasetibe the details of 
the modern caste system. Its effect on Indian religion has been 
considerable, for it created the Booin] atmosphere in which the 

i- (KIlWidDlwjik. IMSS SrimuJiii rkUinlt) Incladn both JaJiij luid 

tsWmilru: Uw AgorviEi uc moiiUy VaiahnSTfta bnt •ous oi (Iwm Ara Jslnj iihlI 
•omr wunhip Sir. ju,d XilL Jag«ndn Salh Bhftll»L-luny*, Biiutu Ccutu asd StNj 
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various beliefs grew up and it lias fiiraiahed the BrahmauB with 
the meana of estabUMtuDg their authority. But many religious 
reformers preached that in religidn cafte does not exist^that 
there is neither Jfew jjor Gentile in the language of another creed 
“—and though the application of this theory is never complete^ 
the imperfection is the r^^suJt not of ^li^ous oppoifition but of 
social pressure. Hindu life is permeated by the im^tinct that 
society must be divided into eommunitica having some common 
interest and refusing to intentLarry or eat with other com¬ 
munities, The long list of modern castes hardly bears even a 
theoretical relation to the four classes of V^edie times^, Numerous 
subdivisions with exclusive rules as to intermarriage aud eatiug 
have orii^u amoug the Bralimaiis and the strength of this 
fi&aiparoug iiu>tinct is seen among the Muhammedans who 
nominaUy have no caste hut yel ora divided into groups with 
much the same reatrietions. 

This remarkable tendency to form cxcluaive corporations is 
perhaps comelatod with the absence of political life in India. 
Such ideas ae nationality, citiicnehip, allegiance to a certain 
prince^ patriotio foelingB for a certain ierritory are rarer and 
vaguer than elsewhere, and yet the Hindu is dependent on hisi 
follows and does not like to stand alone. So finding little satis¬ 
faction in the city or state he chngs the more ienacionaly to 
smaller corporations. Those have no one oharacter^ they are not 
ioiinded Oil any one logical principle but merely on the need 
felt by people who have something in common to associate 
together, ^lany are based on trihfd divisions; some, such as 
the Marathas and Newais^ may he said to be nation alities. In 
many the bond of union is occupation, in a few it is sectarian 
religion. Wo can still observe how moinbers of a caste who 
migrate from their original residence tend to form an entirely 
litw caste I and how mt^rtribaJ oiarrlages among the a borigines 
create new* tribes. 


1 The DiDjsGfl -omd lire flat tlifi KLMC. TIms Xoar Vedic cut» w Vetfiuit 

tlur hEiiidn>d4 ftS modeni imjtcA Ukre tillrd Jdii, 
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Sect* mufit not be tfcnfomided with caote, Hindu sects me 
of many kinds; some, if not militant, are at feast exceedingly 
Bolf-confidcnt. Others are so gentle in stating their vieira that 
they might be called schools rather than eoeta, were the word 
not too intellectual. The notion that any creed or code can bo 
quod semper, g^uod ubiqne, quod ad omnibus, h lees proFalent 
than in Eurepo and even the Veda, though it in the eternal 
word, is admitted to exist in acTcral recensions, Hinduiem ia 
possibb na a creed only to those who soleet. In its litoral senBO 
it meons^ simply all tho beliefs and rites recognized in India, 
too multifarious and inconsUtont for the most hospitable and 
nddfefl brain to hold. Bat the Hindus, who are as loth to 
abolish queer beliefs and practices as they are to take Htiii iiii T 
life, are also the moat determined seekers after a satisfying form 
of religion. Hnihmauic ritual and Buddhist monasticism de¬ 
mand the dedication of a bfc. Kot every one can afford that, 
but tho Beet ia open to all. It attempts to sort out of the chaos 
of mythology and BUperatition sometliing whiob all can under¬ 
stand and all may find ueeful. It eelGcta some aspect of Hinduism 
and makes the bast of it. Sects usually start by preacling theisiti 
and equality in the sight of Cod, but in a few generations 
mythology and aocial disdnotionfl creep in. Hence though the 
provdlcn^ of sectis undonbtediy a feoture of modem Hinduism 
it is also intelligible that some obsorvers should assert that most 
Uindiu belong to the eamo genoral religion and that only the 
mmority are definitely Beotarian. The sectarian tendency ia 
stronger m Vishnuism than in Sivaism. The latter has produced 
Mme definite acets, as, for instanee, Lmgftyata, but ia not like 
Vishnuism eplit up into a number of GJiurehes each founded by 
a human teacher and provided by him with a special creed. 

^ Moat Indian sects ore in their origin theistic, that ia to sav, 
they take a particular deity and identify Mm n-ith the Supreme 
iig+ ut the pnjitheifltio tHCndcjiey doe^i not tliBuppeur^ 
PopiUar religion naturally desires a personal deity. But it is 
significant that the personal deity frequently asBUmea pan- 
theiatic attributes and U declared to be both the world and the 

‘ to be tivr OTOJ1IA.7 Suihkrit ironJ I(,r doctrird 

It mmu tmdlMoiiJi) Hmchlng tnjumictitil from niie tncb«r la uiatfatr. 
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btiTnan wul. The best known urose fslani had entered 
Tn<lia and some of them, «uch lis the SikhR^ ehow a blending 
of Hindu and Moslem ideas. But if Vohammedan influence 
favoured die formation of eorporationa pledged to worship one 
particular deity, it acted lesa by introducing Bomething new 
than by quiekening a line of thought aheody ermting. The 
Bhaga.vad-git4 ia as complete an exposition of sectarian pan- 
thebm, m any utterances posterior to Mohammedanism. 

Tile characteristic doctrine of sectarian Hinduism ia bhakii, 
faith or deyation. The older word ifradilhd, which k found in 
the Yedna, k leas emotional for it means simply belief in the 
exktcnce of a deity, whereas bhatii can often ^ rendorod by 
love. It k pa-^sionatep aelf^ohlivious devotion to a deity who in 
return (though many would say there is no bartering) beRtowa 
his grace {prasdda or aau( 7 ruAu). 8t Augustine in defluiug faith 
says : ^^Quid mi credere in Deum? credendo amarc, crcdendo 
diligere, credendo in enm Ue* et ejua membrla Incorporari*/' 
This ia an ezcelleni paii^pbrase of fjAnHi and the words have an 
oriental ring which k not quite that of the New Testament. 
Though the doctrine of 6Aail'fi marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in Hinduism it k not iieeesf5ary to regami It as an importa¬ 
tion or due to Christianity. Aboat the time of the Chiiatian 
era there was felt in many countries a ctuTing for a gentler 
and more emotional worship and though the history of 
Bhaktkm k obscure* Indian literature shows plainly how it may 
be a development of native ideas. Its first groat textbook k 
the Bhagavad-git4, but it Is ako mentioned in the last- veree 
of the i^vetaAvatara Upaukhad and PSknini appears to allude to 
bhoHi felt for* Visudeva. The Kath& Upani^ad*' contains the 
following paj^gc t 

“ That Atman cannot he gained by the Veda, nor by under¬ 
standing nor by much learning* He whom the Atman chooses^ 
by him the Atman can be gained. The Atman ehoosses him os 
his own.Here we have not the idea of faith or love^ hut wo 
have the negative statement that the Atman k not w'ou by 
knowledge and the positive statement that tbk Atman chooses 

^ t «lifrwhcxv iht |ioaublir d*lit irkbcb Chrwflmni^ uiii 

mM.j aw« ia one ixiQLhfir. 

• ei^ini* IT. 3. ws-esL 

* UpL X. 1 . 2 ,.!^ 
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bLa own. In the Kig Vedfl.* there in a poem put Into the mouth 
of Vac or speech, conta^lng mck ecntimeDte a& "'1 give wealth 
to him who gives sacriffce,*. J am that through which one 
breathes, eeea, and hears.,,.Him that I love I mohe strorig^ to 
he a priest, a iiecr* a sage,** Thb reads li|;p ancient preliminary 
«tndy for the Bhagavad-git4. Like Kfinhna the deity claima to 
be in all and, like him, to rewartl her votariea. It is true that 
the ' * Come unto me ” La not distinctly expresaed^ bnt it b surely 
struggling for exprcssaion^. Again, in the Kaushitaki Upaniahad 
(m, I and 2) Indrn says to Pratardana^ who hafl nnked hirn for 
a boon, **Know me only: that bp what I doom most beneficial 
to man, that he should know me,,,.He who meditates on me 
as Me and immortality gauiB liis full life in this worid and in 
heaven immortality." Here the relation of tho devotee to the 
deity ia pnrely [ntellectnal not emotional, but tho idea that 
inteUectual devotion directed to a particular deitv will be 
rewarded is clearly present. In the ftig Veda thb earao Indra 
is called a deliverer and advocate; a friend, a brother and a 
father; even a father and mother in one. Hero the worshipper 
does not talk of bhaidi becauso he does not anidysie his feelings, 
but clearly these phrases are inspimd by afiectionate devotion. 
Nor is the spirit of hAaitfi absent from Buddhism, The aevere 
doctrine of the older schools declares that the Buddha is simply 
a teacher and that- every man must save himself. But aince the 
teacher is the ^utcc of the knowledge w'hich saves, it is uatoral 
to feel for him grateful and afEcciionate devotJon, This sentiment 
permeates the two books of poems called Thera and Ther!gatJi& 
and sometimes finds clear expresrion®. In the commentary on 
the Dhammapada'^ the doctrine of salvation by devotion m 
affirmed in ite extreme form, namely that a dying man who 
has faith m the Buddha will be reborn In heaven, Bnt this 
commentary is not of early date and the doctrine quoted is 
probably an instance cf tho Hinayana borrowing tho attractive 
featiirea of the Mahayanan The sutraa about Amitabha^s 
paradise, which were composed about the time of Uie CTimtian 
ora and owe something to Persian though not to Chrbtian 

* R V. JL 

* Coicpuv tva tlw liynmt of iJw B.V*^ kl u & fr^RaaLou 

of Bluikti fjnm ih» wwiliippeTT^i, potm of Tier, 

* TlLflrPj^tM, S1S-&4L mi-1245. 
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influencic, fftiih in Amitdhha aa the whole* of mliginn. 

They who believe m him and oalJ on his nnmfi ivLlI go to heaven. 

When bhakii wab onre accepted aa ^ part of Indian religion, 
it was ereoted into a prindple, analogonf? or snpericpr to know^ 
ledge and was defined in SAtrae^ dniilar to those of the Sahkhya 
and Vediln tn* But ita itnportanoe in philosophy ie small, whereas 
its power as an impulse in popular religion has been enortnona. 
To estimate its moral and inteileotuai value is difRculL, for like 
so mnch in Hindmam it offers the sharpest contrasts. Its obvious 
manife^tatiDns may fleem to be acts of devotion whieh oannot 
be commended etideally and belief in puerile Btoiiefi; j*et w e find 
that thifl offensive traali oontmually turns into gems of religions 
thooghl unsurpaBsed in the annals of Buddhism andChrhrtianity* 

The dootrioe of bhakti is common to both VUimuites and 
Sivaitea. It Is perhaps in general estimation a^^ewiated with the 
former more than with the fatter^ but this h because the 
Ehagavad-gita and varioos forms of devotion to Kjflhhna are 
well know-n^ whereas the Tamil literature of Dravidian fSividsm 
m ignored by many Eurtipcan scholars. One might be inclinccl 
to supptisc that the emotional faith sprang up first in the 
worahip of Vishtnit for the milder god .spcms a natural object 
for 1 dvC| whereas ^iva has to undergo a certain transfonnation 
before he can evoke such feehng^^ But there is no evidence that 
tliia ui the historica] devolopmcriit of the bhakti sentiment^ and 
if the Bhagavad-gita is emphatic En enjoining the worship of 
ill'ish^ia oniy^ the STetaavatora and Moitrayatuya Upanishadd 
favour Siva, and he is abundantly estoUed in many parts of 
the Mahkbharata. Here, os so oftenexact chronology faife us 
in the early histoiy' of these sects, but it is clear that the practice 
of worehipping ^iva Sktid Vishnn, as being each bv bimself oil- 
anfficient, cannot have begun much later than the Christian era 
and may have begun considenibly earlier, even though people 
did not oaU themjeelvcs ^aivas or Vaishtiavas. 

* Tbrj ij* ciiJ]#d the Si^diJ^ Sfitlinfl nnd appear to bf akkr ttutf* Ateut 
tl» ™tniy A,B., but tkci trftttiu™ which cvimcctA thprfi with the Sehwl of 

oAJldil^u naay fcte jy^t» for the twunhlng of ihll {ChJizwlog. Uj\ ill. l4Ji Enyi lirW* 
on will AZlil bciief. lt4mJiDD|A (f^TibVt&ahym, tt, S, n-foM to SandH) a eu tho 
luilhor of Lh£ P^earKtni. TherFjuv other BJwliU -fulma CAllml NAivdiym aniiiiJKirilKrtt 
■to NiLrtdil^ pabUthed Kud tzsiulEilad in The Stitrrd Bmh* fhe //tfliu#, Nn, 23. 
Thvy coiui^t of 84 alKirt aphonuueL Raj* ititra in hu naiicsm of 
dewritei a pmat uuisb«r fli modcfii wo^ dmlin^ with BhaktL 
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Bhakti b often associated with the dcM^trine of the playful¬ 
ness of Qod. This idDa-|—BO strange to Europe —mav its 

roots partly in the cncM non-moral attributes of some early 
deities. Thus the Rudro of the i^atartidriya hymn is a queer 
character and a trickator. But it soon takes a philosophinaJ 
tinge and is usiiMl to explain the creation and irorking of the 
universe which is regarded not os an example of eapricions^ 
ironicah inscrntablo action, but rather m manifesting easy, 
joyous movement and the exuberant rhythm of a dance execut^ 
for its own sako^ The European can hardly imagine a sensible 
person doUig an^lihing without an object: lie thinks it almost 
profane to ascribe motivele^ action to the Croator; he racks 
his brain to discover jmy purpose in creation which is mcrally 
worthy and moderately in accord with the facts of experience. 
But be can find none. The Hinrlu, on the contrary^ argues that 
God being complete and perfect cannot be actuated by aims or 
motives, for all such Impulses imply a desire to obtain somo- 
thiugr whereas n. perfect and complete lieing is one which by 
its very definition iieefls neitber change nor addition. Therefore, 
whatever acUvity is ascribed to the creator must not be thought 
of as calculating; purposefnl endeavour, but os spoutaneoust 
exultant movement, needing and admitting no explanation, and 
fmologous to sport and play rather than to the proceedings of 
prudent people. This view of the divine activity is expounded 
by so serious a writer as j^ankara in his commentary on the 
V^edAnta Sutiaa, and it also finds mythological expression In 
numerous popular legenda. The Tamil Furanas describe the 
aixty-four miracles of ^iva ae his amusementfi: hia laughter and 
joyous movements brighten all thin|^, and the street minstrels 
dug '^He aportfl in the world* He sports in the aoui^.'' He is 
supposed to dance m the Golden Hall of the temple at Chidam¬ 
baram and something of the old legends of the Satarudriya 

^ Yot it Es fcHinifJ m. Thumpson^ii poem called ^ Sitiiti 

Sdi best 
God IcTiRfl |a 

With urmlL ■ freiUt 

i It tlfjkVimJj tddfl and ank. 

nt 

Fyf Uiy Wxywju]} wiL 

* Popp, Tku: Moniiita- ji, For Uw 64 sportM 0 < &ra on 

SidiihukUl Ilifiika, ix. 
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hangfl about snich popular titles as lh& Dweivor and the Maniac 
'(JTo'itur} and the storiofl of his about dLii^iisod and 

vifiitmg hw wofshipponi in the form of\ mendicant. The idea 
of sport and plajdnlooga m also prominent in Viebnuism. It le 
a fftriMnir feature in the ciilttJs of both the iniant and the 
youthful Kfishnat but I have not found Et recorded in the 
BOFerer woi^hip of Hama, 

Another featmio of FTindu sects is tb^= ^^xtruvagiint respect 
paid to Gums or teachers. The sanctity of the Guru is an old 
conviction in India, By common consent he is entitled to 
absolute obedience and ofiFenccs against him arc heinous crimes. 
But in sectarian Uteratnre there appears a new c[aini:k namely* 
that the Guru in some way is or Fepresents the god whose 
worship he teaches. If the deity is thought of primarilv aft a 
saviour, the Gum is said to deliver from suffering and hell: if 
he requires surrender and sacriBce^ then person and posse^ffliotui 
must be dedicated to the Guru. Memberphip of a sect can be 
attained only by initiation at the hands of a Gum who can 
teach a special mantra or formuia of which each sect has its 
own. Id some of the more modem sects the Guru need not be 
a Brahman^ but if ho caimot be venerated for his caste, the 
deficiency Es compM^nsate^l by tho respoei which he leceivea as 
a repository of oral teaching. The scriptural basis of many sects 
js dubious and even when it eidsta, many of the devout {eepeeially 
women) have not the inclination or abUity to read and therefore 
taka their religion from the lipa of the Guru, who thua becomes 
an oracle and aouroe of truth. In Bengal, the family Gum is 
a regular institution in respectahle castes. In many eects the 
founder or other prominent saint m described ae an incornadon 
and receives veneration after deaths. 

This veneration or deification of the Guru is found In roost 
sects And assumes as extreme a form among the Soivafl as 
^ong the Yoishnavofl. The ^aiva Siddhinta teaches that divine 
instruction can be receivcMl only from one who m both god and 
man, and that the true Guru is an incarnation of SivA, Thus the 
works of Jlapikka-YiLipagar and Um&pati speak of Siva coming 
to hifi devotees in the form of the Guru. In the sects that 
worship Kpshpa the Guma are frequently called Gosain 


' I^nsuilljlk, NjimnilLp7.4f^ BflLlfcni+ 
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(GoftwanuJ^^ Sbinttimps thsy Are jnonilwrs of a particiilaT 
aa Among the Vallabh&caryoH^ In oth&r @ect€ there ia 
tio hereditary principle^aod even a Si^dra le eligible aa Gtinj, 
One other feature of SertArian Hinduism rauat be mentLoned, 
It may lie described Tantriam or, in one of ita aspecta^ oa 
the later Yoga and b a oombinatioti of practlcoa and theorica 
which have their roots in ilw old literature and begoii to form 
A connected doctrine at leaat aa early aa the eighth con tiny 
Some of its principal ideas are ag folio iva: (i) Lettera and ayilAble^ 
(and aL*p their written forma and dingrame) have a potent 
influence both for the fannmn organism and for the iiriJwrso. 
This idea ib found in the early Upanishadi^^ and is fully de¬ 
veloped in the later Sectarian Uponishods. (ii) The human 
organic la a miniature copy of the uni verse*. It contains 
many lines or ehannels (nfidf) along which tho nerve force moves 
and alflo ner^^ous centres distributed from the hips to the head. 
|iii) In the- lowest centre lesidos a force identical with t he force 
which ereatea the univeiise^. When hy processea which are 
partly physical it ia ronsed and made to ast^end to the highest 
centre^ emaneipatioti and btioii are obtained^ (iv) There is a 
mysterious connection bt^tween the process of coamie evolution 
and sounds especially the sacred sound Om, 

Thi^ ideas arc developed most thoTOughly in jSdktist works, 
but are by no means pecuhar to them. They are found m the 
Fancar&fm and the later Pumnas and have influenced almost 
all modern sects, although those which are based on emotional 
devotion are naturally less inclined to favour physical and 
magical means of obtaining salvation. 

^ Apjiomnit iy tdmiiiiig ^peiggcAniT of cdwh/" KEid orifrinKllT a titlj fif ihff yoilthfuf 
Kr^iva. It It alKi intprprfinl u nmnirtg Lord ef tlfl or LemX p( hk own 

* thuj bftsmniny of the ChidiL Up. aboml tiw? tyUAUti Om. Shi too tbe Lut 
Kcticin of Ibir AitartyA Ann. Tbe Von* UpanisliaEk annijn uid piplain On and 
toma t iibtisiito lT|!viiiHhadj [?ffiidi|ilia- and RaiiaatA ptj]Jji<a]| ctilntgE on thu fplijpct 
of icitcTV acd diagnuAr 

■ Tht idea jiartadn thg ofel litmture In & diJ^Pemt fojin. Tha pada 

nl the Buntiee m i^onttantlT idnfitill«d mth porta ci ttie tmiVArw cr of On hnnan 
bodv. 

* Tlw ttkx arp nwntincied in Act V df M^latf and MMKlura written eaHy in 
tlw di^tb (MUtnry. TLii dnctrtm of nii^Tt oewn in lb* otJpt Upaniflliadt 
CSiand. and Maitnyava) in a n]dimf!nlaiy' furnu 


CHAPTER XXVII 

THE EVOLITTIOX OF HINDUISM. BHAGAVATAS 
AND TaSUPATAS 

I 

IsTDiA literary counitry and naturalLy so b change an 
the transformation of the old reUgion into theistiD sects preaching 
salvation by devotion to a particiilaf deity found expression in 
a long and copiona literature. Thb litermture supplements and 
supot^iedes the Vedie treatises but without impairing their 
theoretical authority^ and, sifico it cannot compam with them 
in antiquity and has not the same hh^tmie inteiwt, it has 
received iittJe attention from Lndianiste until the present 
century. But in spite of its defects it ia of the highest importance 
for an undeistending of medieval and contemporary' Hindnism. 
Much of it is avowedly based on the principle that in this 
degenerate ogo the Ueda is difHcult to underetand^ and that 
thorefore God in Sis mercy has revealed other testa contAining 
a clear compendium of doctrine. Thua the great Vlsbnuite doctor 
R&mnnuja etales authoritatively "^The incontrovertible fact 
then is as followa: The Lord who is known from the VedAnta 
tea;te„.rBcognmng that the Vedas are difficult to fathom by all 
beings other than himself+^.with a view' to enable hia dcvoteefi 
to grasp the true meaning of the Vedas, himself composed the 
Pancarkt ra-!5aatra",*' 

This later sectarian literature falls into several divisinnii. 

A* Certain epiBodes of the MahAbhArata. The most celebrated 
of these 13 the Bhagarad-gitA^ which is probably anterinr to the 
Christian era. Though it is incorporated m the Epic it is fre¬ 
quently spoken of as an independent work. Later and less 
celebrated but greatly esteemed by Vishnuites is the latter port 

* An ’warn Huwle itj th« tw m«lcni idiHui hy -cutn jpufin^ tl^W 

UpamihncLi. Tht* lAfftiirmtkiii cif mth. woHei u hqI dnlini hut IKhj him not tiw 
«tiw u the UtmiturE nu^fiUruMd below, 

* fill fihi«hy 4 , n. a. 43. Sm the Y^h^^i i, i Ebrll Ji# «iu*l 

in. Id iJu VwU* ua Bfmk L 3- ^ »yi U»l Uw t%ripM 

4tllhDrLtii.tLT«- 
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of book STT, commonly known ne K4rftya?:iya^. Both thn*e 
opii^odes njid othera"* are aJ 0Bt4y amdogouif to "Pp an 1 fth . 

The Mahiibhfijata eYen^tylea itself (I, 201) tie Veda of Kpshi^a 
(K4rshna]. 

The RAmivya^a does not contain telipous epUodea com¬ 
parable to those meiitioned but the story has more than onco 
been TY-Tmtten in a rebginu^ and philosophic form. Of such 
versioiia the Adhj4tTnanLnittyai^m^ and Yoga-VDi[shtba-f^tii&- 
yapa are very popular, 

B. Though the PiirTiflias* are not at all alike, most of them 
ahow elear affinity both as literature and os religious thought 
to the Yoriotis strata of the Mahabharata^ and to tho Lair Books^ 
eajjecLalJy the metrical code of Mann. These oJl represent a fonn 
of orthofioaty wbleh while adinlttiug much that is not found 
in the Veda is still Brahmanic and traditionalist. The older 
Purikjiajg (e,^, Matsya, Vayu^ Mlirkaniieya^ Vish^iiu)* or at least 
the older parts of them, are thelitonuyexpresaionof that Elndii 
reaction which gained political power with the accession of the 
Gupta dynasty. They are less definkery sectarian than later 
works such as the Nararla and Lihga Fukuias, yet all arc more 
or less eeetarian. 

The most inffucntiAl Piirapa is the BhdgaYAtn, one of the 
great scriptures for all sects which worship Kpsh^a. It is said 
to have bwn translated into every language of India and forty 
versions in l^ngali olono arc mentioned It was probably com- 

1 GrMswm m fmL Awit. 1009^ ^:il #nil p. 37a< 

^ thi? fiuukmjfttjjA %nd Acu^iA (botli Ea S.KE. tul>, Ga# Dramit Fur 
pkiioKfpktKhf. Tczle df* MaAtihkAraiatiL. 

* Ftjnmujc p&rt iba BnlmuNiC^lA 

’ Oe? IcTf * ittinbiuj irf liwia tJtatK tnA. Lit h pp Far 

tlv ^ Ihe KjhH Muir. Hd bukh Uwl kkindUtml potrUnat 

nf thp uidoT furiiiu wmttr Ul PfiJlril mlml 1?M kdcI Id 

Stndktit AbHlt Sa). Sm mha Vmcwiit jJipiUi, ^arSf r- SI Mid, UkLlHl 

ruKitAT, m J.E^A.S. ID 1 4 , p. tu 21 . Albonmi (vba TfotAin 1 {£ID]| mrotiuiii 
f 4 glit«ni PuroiLu ukdj two UhIm U daviillaiyi th» 

¥vd.tAtipnci g| tho VAyu iN;trA(w. Tho cnminBiituy on tba fimtoirdtum r|mn. 
uerLlMi to |h« BrKhllU P. Ykkl^ti P. M iitU^Uct 

U VtU ftl r^ftak h'xlo dEwnribvd mm Vioh^adhimiA uu( ^tTMlhumnitutp Out 
Xk» Mitbonbip u| tkii >ob(rtitnrln Uty In lioDblfnl. Tho Pnmik litentliiro u wv kturv 
It pnlb&Uj Iwiwn willi the Gupta dviuotT or m ocrtiitir^r {|» but tbo wiml 

Ihir&ijik ia IIm of «n bsciral l«{;|;FDd whioh ^ru^i to Iw biamt omm mm e*rij 

ju tlM Satspikths Bribi^^ {XT, a Cr S| and ov«n ia A^V, xi. 7. 24 . 

■ Sod Chwlrm Qea^ UiMt ml lAt^ pp, 2^3^ 
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posed Id th^ eighth or mnth century^ A free translation nf the 
tenth book into Hindip called the Prem f^ogar or Ocexm of Love, 
is greatly revered in northern IndiaOthi^r seetarmn Purinaa 
are frequently read at temple sendees. Be^des the eighteen 
gieat Pnrunaa there axe many others^ and In south India at any 
rate they Trerr eometimea composed m the vernacular* aa for 
instance the Periya Purljia fc, IIDOa.d.I. The&e vernacuhir 
Puranas seem to be coUectiorw of strangely fcmtostic fairy talea. 

C. The word Tantra originally meant a manual giving the 
essentials of a subject but later nsage tends to restrict it to 
works, whether Hindu or Buddliist, inciilcating the worship of 
f5iva"B spouse. But there are exceptions to this restriction: the 
Panca-tantra ja a coUeotion of stories and the Lakshmt'tantra ia 
a Visbnuitye work®. 

The fact La that a ivhole class of Snn^lrrit religioua htoratiiru 
la described by the titles Tantni, Agonia and Sainhit&*, which 
token in a wide ^nso are practically synonymoiis, though usogu 
is inolincd to apply the first specially to iSoktist works p the 
second to f^iviiite and the tMrd to Vishnmte* The common 
character of all these productions is that they do not attempt 
to combine Vedic rites and ideas with sectarian worship, hut 
boldly idate thut, fiinee the prescriptions of the V"cda ore too 
hard for this some generous deity has revealed an easier 
teaching. This teaching naturally varies in detail, but it usually 
comprises devotion to some special form of the godhead and 
abo a special ceremonial, w hich commences with initiation ami 
includes the use of mystic formulae, letters and diagram^. 

^ Pv^npter, Lc pp. xxriiL It do«E COL l€ th# lnU 4 t eluii ol 

for It to contemplutr the pciiumirUKv EmirU^ ril«i nnt temple ocLtvlUanEAlp 

hut i« not ^Dotinl by (twrUlh cantaiy) tbcHigb ho fiittt the VidlCUi 

Puri^L Pkobably bp rfiaE at iu 

■ it was mmfki Rb Irttn KB 1 ftCS by hJI Lil, hut is a into HlfirJl ol 

H Tortlon ±i» the Enj dialect ^ tFn>hnbFy mmh in iha aixtaenth H?pntiiry» 

* Anotber Vuhnolic work ii elt«d iodiff^miUy 414 l^^niK-t4u Lra or Pkdmji-Mni' 
bltn, Hfltl tb« Bkit^rnLa PnjiftR (t. a apfiikR *A tbn SlttvaiKM Tnutmia, irhldh 
b apparenU^' BBtiTatR'iuLiiiKitA- Thp work edited by f^cbnidiFr iq deac^iilKd u UlO 
Ahirh^fdAitfii of pdiKtirdlru Asanut. 

*■ See for tome oulicvB ol tbefte v^orkk A, Av&Ioa^a vuioiu poblieiiUofifl nbemt 
TiuiCta. SnnivKka iyengAf, OnfUiUttif Indirnt PAili/aopkif , 11 3-10 L. G!OtInd4^ryA 
Sfkntii ofi iV VaikhnATa Sambilaa. iOlU ff. Scbomirruft^ 

£tAdhdfiUi, pp. 7 S. fiOtl Schnujer'H Inindudtim io ihc Fdncardtm. W3»ieu: tbewo 
Wurki DlRim to bo iiiilepearJeat uf thn Vnia, the SectAtma Upuiiqbadq (hq i^ot 1- 
p- are an alt^pt to cuimiHrt ppst'Vedse mx%R with ibe Ve^la. 
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Tantras, Agamflj? and SniiiliitAs all treat of their Bnbject-mntter 
in four divisions^ the fiijt of which relates to the great probkins 
of philosophy, the second to the discipline necessarj^ for miiting 
the self and God; the thLrd and fourth to ceiemonial. 

These worts have another feature in. common ^ namely that 
they are little known t'xoept to those rrindus who use them for 
religious purposes and aro probably not veiy anxioufi to see 
t hem published, Thotigb they are numeronH^ few of them have 
been printed and those few have not been much studied by 
European scholars. 1 shall saj something more about them below 
in treating of the various seetan Some !tre of resjicctable antiquity 
but it Ls also cleox that modem texts pa^ under ancient names. 
The Pancaratram and P&anpatam which are Vishnuite and 
Slvalte Suiphitas are fiientioned in the MaliAbhilrata. tmd some 
extant yiahniiite Samhltas were perhaps composed in the fourth 
century Bazii4riujo os quoted above states that the 

Panea^tra-^tra [apparently the same os the Pancar^lra-tantra 
which he also mentions) was composed by Vaaudeva hlmeelf 
and also cites aa scripture the .^4tivata^ Paushkara and Parama 
Saqibitaa. In the same eontext ho speaks of the Mahabharata 
as BhArata-Saiahita and the whole passage is interesting as tieiug 
a statement by a high authority of the reasons for accepting a 
non-Vedm work like the Pancaratra as ro veiled scripture, 

Aa already indicated Eiuxipeau U}^ge makes the words 
Tantra, Tantriem and tantric refer to the worship of goddesses. 
It would be better to describe this literature and worship as 
Baktism and to use Tantrism for a tendency in doctrifie' and 
ceremonial which otherwise has no apecia] name. T have been 
Informed by Tamil Pandits that at the present day the ritual 
in some temples is sm^rta or according to Smriti^ hut in the 
majority according to the Agamas or tantric. Tho former which 
is followetl by many well-known Bhrincs (for instance in Benares 
and In the great temples of south India) conforms to the pre- 

^ JflAnJiv Kri^£- The iuliiu^ aiv aC Budiltujt Tuitriu, 

ffterpt AnuUani 

* Inirod- Pdneardha, p. SS, la HiL^ha^Aipu^ Z7. 

A|:^mAa Aiti iUit Craly tmt Kild (o b« e^i-ecrtBly iiQiiwrDas. Bnt in rack 

pWB^ it. la luTil to iftf wlirlh4^r Ag^HDkA meww booki nam ■R-caJkHl nr mrirlj 
tniditicm. AUt^mTii «e6nu bet to b&rfi k&own at ihif littiraturt! and a Tbbtrm lot 
him !« merdy & minor trmtiH oa mlrDnomy. He eirtdBntJy re^ardM thm Vrdoji, 
PurioiUr philoHFpliiDal DmrS^fuifl uid Rpictf coluftituting llie rvIJjioba Utbrbtcm 
uf [ndiiL. 
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eepls of tlie P^T4na9, especially on festival The ofEcknte 
require no speciaS initiation and bumUofforinga are presented. 
But tbe Agamic ritanl can be performed only by piiesta irlio 
have neodved initiatiorl, burnt offerings® rarely form part of the 
cemmony and vcmactiliiT hymns are freely 

>Sucb hymns however as well as pressessions and other forma 
of worship which appeal directly to the reJigiuiiB emotions aro 
certainly not tantrie. Tantiism is a species of religious magie* 
differing from the Vedic sacrifices in mcthcKl rather than 
principle* For all that, it sets aside the old rites and announces 
itself oa the new dispensation for this age. Among its principal 
features ore the following. The Tantras are n. scripture for all, 
and lay little stress on oastet the texts and the ritual which 
they teach con be understood only after iuitiatiou and with the 
aid of a teacher; the ritual conBista largely in the correct use of 
speUsp magical or saeramental Byllablcs and leitejns^ diagrams 
and gestures: its object is less to beseech than to compel the 
god to come to the worshippers another object ia to unite the 
worshipper to the god and m fact transform him into the god: 
man k a microcosm correspCTiding to the macrocosm or (miverse: 
the spheres and currents of the universe are copied in miniature 
in the human body and the some powers rule the same parts in 
the greater and the lesser scheme* Such ideas are widely 
diaseminated in almost aU modern sects^ji though without 


^ Rajagopjilfli CkfliriHLr (Fffi#AiuTnfi> 4]| t&yi ttiAl la VEaItitiu temple 

two ntuAk clehI coJkcl pl^Lncux^tri* VaUU^fliW, Tive I^Wr 1ft appumtlj 
‘NKUdalcnt with Smaitiii oBagn wbcrcu Oh La iiqti FrcHA Gnpuuthft. 

Rftcj'i EkmettU Hindu pp, 77, 7S it nppcim (luLt thcra It a 

ViJkbAatMAgAinA to ihfr PanonriU^iMUft. n ii CnnitiPtitly qiiot^ hf 

ftOthoTT iHooiiih u wet □npn.hliih&d. tt fE«ina to be tK# litnml o| tkose UhfigiiTAtJift 
wl» wnnllip both Mil v-ulmii. It it said to cxLat in two pfMft ftnd 

mt4ricftl« of wltick tka Omrufir me pcrkapi Ike oliliat oj tkfi Viiak^v* AgmoiUl. Tim 
FftikhKCtaM fipud 'wo# cmee tolloved bt ^Hnn^'nia blit RUcnLlattjA tub4tKiLLU.Hd Jio 
iPftniiAfmtm for iL 

* Prineipfts Pf |k x:E¥iI deacHbe^ it aft f of 

tJlD V^idlkft, KojnuM^d^ whicb tmiJpf tke nmne ci| tlu Tiuitnt iShifttfn ift tliO 
■mpCuTfl of the- KaU Tbift w^mi Lo a COniH^it Htutemeot of tlm tantfici 

heoTy. 

* TIloi the GAatAmfyA TAiitr& which is kcid iq high ^AliiaAtloii by VitknultB' 

hoQRitholdcn in BuigKlp tboo^b not by ucoticaj it » ^ompfete applk-otina of Silktft 
woraklip to the mU 0l Krifthqjk Tho ViTftki TwUra b olsd VifibnnilK. ioe Roj, 
Mitrft, 4roA«lrii 0 / pL esS3 Kvd Notica cf Sk. M3S. m, (IHTII)* p. &&, 

tmdi L ecjjtin^k Sft* the of tho Niqibo-lhiH ErahuLoni m dtiftcribod IP 
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forming their eflaendal doctrine, but T mufit repeat that to any 
all aecta are tintric dop not mean that they are all ^tiat 
But haktiat sccta are fifcdamentaUy and thoroughly tantric in 
their theory and practic^i 

D. Boaides the Sauakrit books mentioned above numerous 
vernacular works, eapeokJly collections of hymns, are accepted 
M authontativc by various eecta, and almost every language 
scnptunw of ite own. In the south two Tamil hjiunalj!, the 
^yaram of the Siviiitea and Nalayira Prabandham of the 
Vislinuitcs, are recited in temples and are boldly stated to he 
revelations equivalent to the Veda. In northera'lniiia mav be 
mentioned the Hindi Ramayana of Tulsj Dae, which is almost 
nmversally venerated, the Bhakta-mAlA of Nabhfi Das* the 
Sur-sngar of Surdae and the Prem Sugar. In .Assam the Kan, 
Goaha of Madhab Deb is honoured with the same homage aa 
a aacred image. Tlie awkwardness of admitting direct inspiration 
tn late times is avoided by the theory of spiritual descent, that 
16 to say of doetrUml transmisaion from teacher to teacher, the 
diytne revelation having been made to the original teacher at 
a ditercetly remote epoch. 

2 

In conflidenng the evolution of modem Hinduism out of the 
o Vedic roligion, three of tlie omny factors re^sponsible for tkia 
huge and complicated result deserve speeial attention. The first 
IS the ™maflJ intensity and prevalenco of the religious tempera^ 
ment. TMfi haa a double effect, both conservative and alterative* 
ancient onstoma receive an onreasonable respect: they are not 
abolished for them immorality or absurdity; but since real 
interest implies some measure of constructive power, there la 
a constant growth of new ideas and reinterpretations’reatilting 
111 meonsiatent combmations. The second is the absence of 
teerarehy and discipline. Tlic guiding principle of the Brahmans 
has always been not so much that they have a particular creed 
to enforce, as that whatever is the creed of India they must be 
ite ministets. Naturally every priest is the champion of his own 
god or nte, and such Koal may load to occasional confijets. But 

m pp. 32»,3M. la muy w.ji tte NB^hut^JriJ. pnaerre 

th# SQcunt Vrffe pnottasL 

* See GnenoaV i.TtJcI« Oleimiiigi from tlie BL&kt^mak in JJtA-S. IteS-liJlC. 
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though the antithcsU between the ritualifim of the older 
lirahmAiiifim und the faith or philoaopkv of Sivniam and Viehnu- 
ism may remind ua of the differenels between the Cat^lic 
Church and Protestant reformers, yet historically there is no 
leaemhlnnee in the development of the ontitheaifl. To some 
extent Hinduism showed a united front against Budilhiam, but 
the older Brahmaniem had no organUtation which enabled it to 
Btond as a sepamte Church in opposition to movements which 
it disliked. The third factor is the deeply rooted idea, which 
reappears at frequent intervals from the time of the Upanishads 
until to-day , that rules and rites and even creeds are aomehow 
part of the lower and temporal order of things which the tou 
should transetiDd and leave behind. This idea tinges the 
of Tnfliau philosophy and continwidly crops up in practice. The 
founder of a strange sect who declares t hat nothing ia necessary 
but faith in a particular deity and that all ceremonies and cBate 
observances are Buperfluoua is not in the popular esteem a sub- 
verter of Hitifliiisin. 

The history of both md Viflhnuism iDufltxfttes these 

feati^ms^ t^iva begtufl as 4 wild deity of non-moml attribiites^ 
Aa the rolipoiis sense develops he is not pejected Idee the leea 
repotahle deities of the Jews and Arabs but remains and coUects 
round himself other Ktrange wild ideas which in time w made 
philo?®phieal hut not ethical. The rites of the now religion are, 
if not aiitagonifllic, at least alternative to the ancient sacrifices, 
yet far from being forbidden they are performed by Brahmans 
and modern Indian writers describe ^^iva as peculiarly the 
BnihmEm’s god. Finally the Sivaitc schools of the Tamil country 
reject in successive stages the groHser and more fomioJ elements 
until there remnins notliing but an ecstatic and mystical mono¬ 
theism. Similarly among the Viahruites Krishna ia the centre 
of legends which have even leas o.f conventional morality. Yet 
out of them nriBca a doctrine that the love of God is the one 
thing needful ho similar to Christian teaching that many have 
supposed it rnu-st bo borrowed. 

The first dear accounts of the worship of Siva and Vieh^u 
are contained in the epics and indicate the cxUtence of sectarian 
religion, that is to say of exdudvc devotion to one or other 
deltv. But there is also a tendency to find a place for both, 
a tendency which eulminatea in the composite deity iSarikara- 
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ali^eady mentioned. Many of the P«rmja8‘ reflect thU 
Tn* T"* impartiaUy. The Mahibharate 

een*-™l impre,<,ion left 
y this poem w that ftie varion.^ parta of which it consiste have 
^en oompoaed or revised i,. « =^tariao spirit. Tfie bodr of tlic 
«-Drk ,9 a narrative of esploita in which the hero Krishr;^ playa 

TO as to make him appear often oa a 

matter wiueh hue been added, particidarly books xn 

OBrt K eqoaby distinct givaite spirit and in the 

where Kj^hna is treated a*, a mere hero, the principal 
gnd appears to be not Vishnu bnt l?jra, ^ ^ 

t^v. "^^ 1 ^ Mah«bliarata and Poranjia contain legends which 
^ough obscure, refer to conflicts of the womhjpers of Siva 
h those who offered Vedic sacrifices as well as with the 

En™ ^ aacnfice to which Siva waa not invited 

Enrag,^ at the oimssion he violently breaks np the sacr^e 
«ther in person or thiongh a being whom he creates 
p^oae, <^attlte the officiants and the gods who are present 

once teued a nctim at a saonfice and that the gods in fear 

mdicate that at one tune Brahmans did not countenance ha 
worship and he is even represented as wiving to ins wife that 
^cording to ride (dharmataJ.) ho has no stnj in tZ 

were in'" ^ honour, as they 

xelated^h^iJ^J ^ ^^Hy. for in the Mahabharatai it I 

related how Knsfma eipostnlated with Jarfisandha who pro- 

emphuiiiu iflcw cIhHf tha otkie^ti ^nf B«* iv. teo. 2-7 

«tl * p.t^ o^tanow^l rttoi. "* ^ 

SOTE)tv*b*Gt^l^„^' ^ Wtraiiip of OidmTnn WH oaca i 

»=w iwajltd fo^t^Jt!l^.T^ Iheeiv^te Wi^rr. 

hiDapabh cl iwriarmii^ vidic ™n.Ji!rtd taem 

“■"« ■" "“■'“""" 

n, Bec«. 16,53 

M.H, 
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pOised to offer to iSIt* a sanrifice of captive kings. In the Vishnu- 
Piii4^ik, KfL 9 hi[»a Bghta with Siva and^bnniB Bonarps. But by 
the time that the JInhabliarn.ta wm pift together tbe^ quarrels 
wore not in an acute stage. In several paafiogea^ Kriahnn i» 
made to wo^hip iSiva aa the Supreme Spirit and in olhere* vice 
versa ^iva celebrates the glory of Kpshpa. \labnuite* do not 
diMbclievo in Siva but they regard him aa a god of this wodd, 
whcTcoa tbeir o^'Ptl deity ia cosniic and um’i eraah Many 
Viflhuuite works* are a&id to be revealed by Siva who act^i oa 
on intermodiary between ns and higher spheres. 


3 

In the following sections 1 aball endeavour to relate the 
beginnings of sectananism. The sects which are now moat 
important are relatively modem and arose in tko twelfth 
century or hiter^ but the sectanan spirit can be traced hock 
several oenturies before our era. By aeotariaas I mean wor- 
ehippera of Siva or Vishnu who were neither in complete 
aytupathy with the ancient Brahmanism nor yet exconunum- 
cated by it and who had new texts and rites to zeplsce or at 
least supplement the Vedas and the Vedic fiMiifiees+ It is 
probable that the different types of early Indian religion had 
originally different geographical spheres ^ Brahmanism flourished 
in what we call the United Provinces: Buddhbm aroBo in the 
regiooB to the eaat of this district and both Vishnuism and 
Sivaism are first heard oi in the west. 

The earliest' sect of which wo hare any record is that of the 
BbAgavatas, who were or became Viahnuite. At a date which 
it is impossible to fix hut coosiderably before the epoch of 
FArdnit a tribe named the Y^davaa occupied the country 
between Muttra and the shores of Gujarat. Septs of this tribe 
were called Vriahpi and S4ttvatB+ The latter name bad pa^»^ 
into theology* Krishna belonged to this sept and it is probable 
that this name VAsudeva waa not originally a patronymic hut 
the name of a deity worshipped by it. The hero Kriflhjja wft4 
identified with this god and subsequently when the Brahmans 
wished to bring this powerful sect within the pale of orthodoxy 

* Pro^.p.^ 2Sfl2 0. Aniu&wuU'p.. fiOO ff. 

* S.y. AjiDUJU.ruL>-p.4^ OaCiS If. 

* tb« AJurbudhiwii Bftifiliiti ajid Ad^ji'Aicu 
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both ™ with \^hpu. In tho Jrahabhamtm tho n.Io 

nf SattvatOB ia tnatcit as oquivalent to that 

Bull extant. Bbagayata appear to be the most geowS name 
?hntl V Tt (BhagavatJ 

mtttw ■ ” ““ "«■ “■' “W'**. ““t i. 

A considerable Hteratnre grew up in this school and the 
principal often spoken of aa Pincaratra bccatuie it 

during five nighte'. The name how^ 
body be stnetly speaking applicable to a avirtem or 

oodj of doctnne and the usual term for the hooka in which tUU 

AUpre»ion«dlM»«ioi^iS 
^nlatJons about those works, of which liiUc was known nntU 

^fh Jh ^y iStehrador’s publication of the 

iL' .1- ?* •>» dw Old of thcao 

mon! thou thutj m knani to bo oitont in us.* Tho nobriliv 
joro oompoood i„ oonh-wootoro M. b„t tho wSS 
doctmio oprood to tho Dr.oi,fiu. ootuilrio, ood itoo 
**000 l^tiasj thooo. tho ohiof of uhloh, tho Is”™ 

CO h«dly b, loto thtm 800 O.D.* Of the older oork, &£lS^; 

vu.S:.To.:^sS: - “■ *«■» ... 

• or. thn Utld BJb%h.T»tM Piti^ pB 

, b lacutianetl ■bvpt^I tunnf in olu nsAnrfmoiF it 

„ • bninch or n%i™, or libjf.™ ^*1 

But it li not nartmaUni u tno^edgo wid m oamurciiou witJj 

■IXtrictt*. QrieatjUm, ,ppe*r 10 b. 

»ti proper Utie Jtptarmtir J> taj f J*P°»riltnh(»lt(iMi»h 


Sehmdcrto-iwkirtj pohli*li«l bv ^ AUmpUatJon of litllo aHcinolnj. 

^ It ii qniOtn] *ilU*J to tte Viwlu l™- 

ift«*l.tetiaBioqieHiSnri«a ^ ^ ' *®“*<'**7». *0 it ma*| UwD Uw Uau 
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thinks that the Ahirbudhnya was written in Kashmir’ between 
300 and 800 a.d. and perhaps fts enriy ns the fourth eentnry. 
Tt motitLonB the Sittvata and JayBikHi'a, which must therefore 

be older. ...» l * 

The most remailtable feature of this hteratiire la its BJaborate 

doctrine of evolution and emanation from the Deity, tiie world 
process being conceived in the usupd Hindu faeiion ns an alter¬ 
nation of production ntid destruction. A diftdnction is 
between pure and gross creation. What we commonly call the 
Univereo is hounded bv the sheU of the cosjmo egg and there 
an? innumerable such eggs, each with its own heavens and its 
own tutelary deities such aa Tlrahm^ and Siva who are sharply 
distingrushed from Vishnu. But beyond this multitude of 
worlds are more mysterious and itpiritual spheres, the highest 
hca%*en or Vaikunt-ha wherein dwolls God in his highest fonu 
(Para) with his certain archangels and lihcmted souls. 

Evolution commences when at the end of the cosmio night the 
l5akti of Vifih^u* La cllfierentiatcd from her Lord imd assumefl 
the two forma*of Force and Matter*. He a« differentiated from 
her is ViUudevo a pcrsoual deity witli sis nl tributes* and is the 
first emanation, or Vidlha. of the meffablc godhead. From him 
proceeds Sankarshana. from Sankarsha^ia Pradyiunno, and from 
Prodyumno Aniruddha. These three Vyahas take part m 
creation, but also correspood to or preside over certain aspects 
of human personality, namely Sa^orshana to the soul that 
animates all beings. Pradyumna to intolUgence and Animddha 
to individuality. Strange to say these seem to be the names of 
distinguished personages in the gittvata or Vrishpi elan*. Mere 
deification occura in many countries but the transformation of 
heroes into metaphysical or psychological tenna could hardly 
have happened outside India, Nest, to the Vyuhoa come twdvo 

* TUo ftOTj- D[ STBtadtlp* OTWhiUi WjhuJ in th* Sint ol llw MmLibhAnti 

rtatei diflnitelT tint NiLr«da neceirad Uw PanturrUni Uujtb, 

* Tluw i» miieb dWemitj' al ttmUment m td whrtliw thins goo or min)- 

I_ k I 

*ViakpUistIiotUUIIlfiifGodliianiliiMp«ti.but J God aj ItlB 

Vimde™ a i«ail bQlh Qt Omi M lb* »bMlulc *nd dio ft* live fifrt Bnuiut Ion (’I jabeJ. 

* KriyakhU uul Bhatiuktl. 

i Jhini. eUTEij*. tafctk, b*ls. riry*. teju. This* tn oeUed gnv** but ei« aot 
to be eonlDtiiuW »ilh tba tliree ordiniiy 

' Tho W&nle Msetn t* bans been arieiisAlly prupoi niVfiaeR. 3» (he uiicJe* m th* 

^ejrtcmr. 
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&ttb-Vju!iaa, among whom is NAriya^a*, nnd thirty-tune 
AvatAraa, All these beings are outside the cosmic eggs anij our 
gross creation. As u prehide to this last there takes place the 
evolution of the aggregates or eourccs from ^vhich individual 
souls and matter are drawn, of space and of timie^ and fuiolly of 
tlie elements, the process as described seeming to follow on older 
form of the Sankliy a philosophy than that known to iia. The f iua k 
of bumau souls is to attain liberation, hut though the langnoga 
of the SamhitAs is not entirely consistent, the older view Js that 
they become like to God, not that they are absorbed in him*. 

Thus it is not incorreot to say that the BhAgavata reiigioti 
i» mono I heist ic! and recognizes a creator of souls. Indeed 
t^ankara^ condemns it on the verj’ ground that it makes indi¬ 
vidual souls originate from VAsudeva, in which case since they 
have an origin they must also have an end. But RAmAnuja in 
replying to this criticism seems to depart from the older view, 
for he that the Supreme Being voluntarily abides in four 
forms which include the soul, mind and the principle of indi¬ 
viduality, This, if not Pantheism, is very different from 
Enropcan monotheism*. 

The history'' of these Bhugavatas, PAncaratma or woi^hippers 
of Vishnu mnat have begun several centuries before our era, for 
there are aUusiotis to them in PAnini and the Xiddeea*>. The 
names of Vueudeva and Sankarahapa occur in old inscriptions* 
and the Greek Hehodoros coda himself a Bhilgavata on the 
column found at Bcsiiagar and supposed to date from the first 
port of the second century b.c. 

The PAncoratra was not Brahmanie in origin’^ and the form 

‘ NSrSy^ like Vi&h^u !■ qk,.! tn dcaij^la tmire thui one upect of God. 

SDnj£i|jiiKa it d^notci tBfi 

■ Tins abqva Lrttf wkxiah U h&mid on fkkndtnTt InL to ike PdwHsrdtm where ihv 
TH*drtr can find /nil dniJSLile. 

* Gommeot on antnui; n. 2. 4!J. 

* And^ JU Ihit oTnlntiofUkff ■yatom of tb* PiiuQajrnltm ii 

prflfi nnucomnd wtlii only ono forno, lih^ which onitor Ulc nnnic BhAti u 

mAnLErstKl « the Unlvniw iMld in Kriyi vitftlttfli imd govnfiii ii (p, Si]. 

. fOOj 702. TIib dnctriltfr of tba Vyahof Im ttxpguji[J«i in tike 

MAUbLirnU CMCit, 36 70 If-! ODOILL 20 E 

■ Lcldiir'i Llit of Brmhmi Inauriptiofii^ Na 6, mppcuefl pot tn be l&tor thnn 200 

BLC. ud ^lo. 1112 iuppowHt to be of the flret century &.ci^ ia 

tnimtian^J Jfi the ArtlmiSAtltip lUL X 

^ H^nx Sainhit'^ ompliMEn the dutinotion kiwMn Llie fnUowBn of tV Veda 
md tho cnlight^nod unu who warehip the Loid. S« Sclyfclcrp Fdjxardint, p, U7* 
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of the SAiikhjci philosophy from which it borrowed was dso 
nii-BraliTnEinic- It seems to have grown op in north-w€^ltem 
India in the centuries when Iranian %iifliience was strong and 
may owe to Zoroastrianism the doctrine of the Vyabaa which 
find^ a paraliel in the nelation of ^Vhura Mazfla to Rpenla Mainyu, 
hhs Holy Spirit, and in the Fmvt^his. It is aieo remarkable that 
Ood IS credited with sLt attrihutea compamblo with thn six Am- 
eaha iSpentos. In other ways the PiLnear^tra seems to have some 
oomiection with late BiiddhiAm. Though it lays liitle atre^a 
on the worship of goddesses, yet ail the Vjdlhas and Avatilrafi 
are provided w ith i^aktis^ like the Buddhas and Bodhi$attvafi of 
tantric Buddhism^ and in the period of quiescence which follows 
on the diaEwlution of the Universe VL^him ia described under the 
name of ^finya or the void. It attaches great importanne to tlie 
Cahra, the w-heel or dbicua which donotes Vishnu's will to be’, 
to evolve and maintain the univciFe, and it may have eontii- 
but-ed some ideas to the very late form of Buddhism called 
Kalncakra. Tliis verj" word is used in the Ahirbudbnya Saiphita 
BE the nariie of one of the many wheels engaged in the work of 
ovolntien. 

Though the Plncarfitra is eoimected with Kpshijia in its 
origin, it gives no prominence to devotion to him under that 
name os do modem sects and it knowB nothing of the pastoral 
Krishna*. It recommends the w'Or^hip of the four Vyuhas® 
presiding over the four qHartera in much tlie same way that 
late Buddliism adores the four Jlnas depicted in aonuewhat 
Himila r forms. Similarly the ^ivoitos »ay that Siva has 6vo 
facea, namely Iskna or SadMiva (the highest, undifferentiated 
form of the deity) at the top and below Vimadeva, Aghora* 
TatpuniHha and Sadyo]ata, presiding respectively over the 
nortli, flotiili, eaat and west. It is tbu^ clear that in the early 
centuries of our era (or perhaps even before it) there waa a 
tendency in Vishnuism, Sivaism and Mahuyanist Buddhism 
alike to represent the ineffable godhead aa manifested in four 
ospecLa aomewbat more intelligible to human minds and pro¬ 
ducing in their turn many inferior manifestationH. Poissibly the 

^ SyHm ill SAnluJpB^ AJiirfcndlL. Sam. iL En ipnie Ute UpamaliAdi 
N^n^AjiariV r^jmluL ftud BrihaLBitiiay■u}' C^kiJ li tLonE as. m ijumijm for ■ PMwmt 

* TEi,a APLnae b tniv^ ol Rjltn£tinj]i, wh(y qilc^tw tlic Bha^aTmta FuHJlllt 

■ thii tnciUi tilta SiHvaLo, in Sthcsiirdfr, ppL Al 

la khs Pincarttin thmm b ih# p44ni abaVA tlic Etnir VyLlkafl, aq lumf bttf lumu 
BadilJiljm rcgonl ViirocRna iti tha «urce vt fciur Jicu 
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theory oii^ated among the Vmlmiiitefl^i but as often happened 
in India It was adopted by thetr opponents. None of these 
theories ore of much imf>ortance as liTing beliefs at the present 
day but their Lndiicacc can be seen in iconography. 

As a sect the Pajaenratraa seem to have been a eubdivision 
of the fihAgavatiia and probably at the present day many 
Viahnuites would aecept the bccocuI uanie but not the jirst. The 
Pa^oarntra is studied at only a few places in southern India 
but iLh doctrines permeate the popular work called BhaktaxcAl^ 
anti in view of the expre^ approbation of Rfi^m^uja and other 
authorities it can hardly be repudiated by the Sri-Vaishpavas* 
Blmgavata h sometimes used in the sou Lh as a iiftme for Smarias 
who practice Vedie ritea and worship both Siva and VUlinu®. 

4 

In these early times there were Btrenuoua theological struggled 
now forgotten, though they have left their traces in the legenda 
which tell how the title nf Kfii^h^a aud others to divine honours 
was chaliengod. Amalgamation was the usual method of con- 
ciliation. Several gods grew efficiently imporiaut to become in 
the eyes of th-c^ worshlppci-s the supreme spirit and at least 
four were anited in the deity of the Bhigavatas, nameljv 
Vftsndcviip Kpsh^a^ Vishnu and Nlriya^a. O! the first three 
I have apoken already. Narfi-yana never became Eke Vishnu 
and Kpsh^a a great mythological Bgure, bnt in the late Vedic 
period he is a personlheation of the primgeval watem from 
which all things sprang or of the spirit which moved in tbom^. 
From this he easUy became the supreme spirit who aulumtes all 
the universe and the name was probably acceptable to those 
who de^red a purer and simpler worship because it was con¬ 
nected with compiLratively few legends. But there is some 
confusion in its use, for it is applied not only to the supreme 
being but to a double incAmation of him called Nara^NaTajoiia^ 
and images of the pair may still bo seen in Vishnuite temples, 

* The Mimirh i ft ^ni tlaQ had of disitiiift ChAT^nH PeClot iu 

J.A. lyIX pfu 3S3^3S8]i btil tbiay otb jtut u likely Igi b«Te hctfTOWod firpm Bad- 
ahum u ciri ■ See EhetEiwhju7]i^ BinduC^ti flilif SfXi&j p, 

* Mujiu, I. 10-11, BBntiEei him with Bmhntk And lAyt “Tho irateri cAllid 

NArAh b«aii» ihf^ uk prqdnoed from NunL, And hit is oolkd Xirmymmt bwm 
they hw phuM id moirEmMit The sftme ■telciiieE}.| CNKUn iu thu' 
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They itre smd to hare revealed doctrine to Narada and 

are invoked at the beginning of each book of the MabAb batata 
One of tbo main theaea of the NAmyj|i^ya® is the identity of 
NArAyaM and Vaandeva, the former being a Brahmanic^ the 
latter a non-Brah manic name for the Deitj. 

The celebrated Bhagavad-gitA® ^^bieb i£ Biill held in such 
respect that, like the New Testament or Kuran, it la used in 
law courtB for the adminiiJtration of oaihs^ is an early scriptmis 
of the BhAgayata sect . In it the doetrines of Ktialma'a di^dnity, 
the pow er of faith and the efficaey of grace am fully cstabBshed. 
It is declared to be too hard for flesh and blood to find by 
meditation their way to the eternal imperceptible spirit, wbemoa 
Kfish^a comes straightway to iLose who make him their ijole 
deaim. ^^Set thy heart on me, become my devotee, sacrifice to 
me and w'orahip thon me. Then shalt then tiome to mo. Truly 
I declare to thee thou art dear to me. Leave aU (other) religious 
dutiea and come to me as thy solo refuge. 1 will deliver theo 
from thy sins. Sorrow not.^' But the evolution of Sankarshana, 
ete+, la not mentioned^ The poem has perhaps been re-edited 

^ They Krc lakl ta hvn the huu ol Dlianu or jightHimiif^} 4ni 

AhiltiEhl {not^iijTirm^}. TliJa k obvkvu* <ilk-fOTy indicating tbmt li» Bi^jftpaTat* 
ri%ioii ffjecled oniiiul iuHSen. At tbe b^iaain^ ol Uib Nonij-ntityA i|Santi|i. 
DccxuV.) It if wJd thm% NkikjojjM ifal^ mm\ of liie ■muTccae tqok birth in 1 qtiodnipln 
fatm mH tfan Bbarmo, tiz. Nam, N&riy&pf, Halt Had Nam ontl 

Narajm^a a» olten MfCtlfied with Arjjima odd VfiaurtcTa S,g. vkyng^p- MtJx, 

* HoJiabharj XU. 

* Jt ii on episode id MuMbbir. Tl. fOtd in iti pmoent IdFnn WM daubtleaa 

elabarnitiMJ apart fnjm tbe Mt, Bat fff Uflftj furmiM^ Umt tha inddmit r»£ Kriah^a'i 
iTOdvin^ Arimia'a KTUplna by a ifjoedumD approitd in Uw wly of the 

slDry and rnlm that the diicocirte Wof loiig«f uad than would phui 

appropriate la lha EliropaAli reader at a tola ul battles. But lU Uib Wfinta 
philoouphy ood the: docLrlilo ul Ejiah^'H j^cHibcaiLd doTolapcnl, tbn ilifC&nirue m^y 
baiTv anipUd^ ud made ta InL^Eudn latcf Ibeolcj^col mwm. m bix 

Germnti imniilatian atteippia to diaUn^Eiib the Ji&innit otrata and itia rsplanaliaa 

th# itieomieteiielaf oa doe to iuiM^e^v'e redoctiuci mnd odditicHii may ccnaLala 
HiniD truth. But th^oc inoon^teiiciiiHI in Lhctiiugy arc ruminan to ol! feetafian 
writiofZB and t tliuik tho main eatua fur them mujt he net mo maeh in tbe 

aJtmtjciD oombmjttiom ol dooumeata, aa in a mixed and ctelcctiei muda ol 
tbonght. HTxtt in Earopi^ti bcMoki oi tbo dret rank inooniutnneicf on not □rikiir^Tii 
and tbey necid not caUae aurpriac in wurkx wluaU wera not writtmi down bdt 
mitted. to xunmniy. A pent catnpooing a long reBgioua poem in tbix way and feeling;, 
oa many Hindu!^ fl^h that Cod ia oiraiyUiiiig and olaq that be ii a very prefanli 
penonal help, may very WnlL express khnsclf drSerently in different parts. Otl the 
DthfT hoikd tJie c^ton a£ such poems lun imduubtcdly tampted to Inoort in th^m 
Utcr popular docUdnet. 
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and illt^^|polated ^veral tim^ but the stmta can baidlj be 
distmguLshod, for the whole wofk^ if not exactly paradoxicnJ^ 
U eclcctie and conliriuaMy arguca that what ia apparently highes^t 
ia not beat lor a particular perEonn The Hindna generally regard 
the contetnplatiYe life as the hlghcjat, but the BhagaYad^It4 la 
inifwtcnt in enjoining tineeldah action; it adniita that the supreme 
reality cannot be grasped by the mind or expret»Bed in speech* 
but it recommends the worship of a personal deity. Even the 
older parts of the poem appear to be eotiHidcrahly later than 
Buddiiism. But its niythglggy, if not VediCp ia also hardly 
Puronic and it knowB nothing of the legends about the paator^ 
Krishna, It presuppoaes the Sonkbya aiid Yoga^ though in what 
&tage of development it is hard to say^ and in many respects ita 
style resembles the later Upanishads* 1 tdiould suppose that it 
assumed its present form about the time of the Christian era, 
rather before than after^ and I do not think it owes anything 
to direct Christian influence. In its original form it may have 
been considerably older. 

The Bhagavad-gita identifies Kpshpa with YlAudeva and 
with V^ishnii but does not mention Nir&yointa and from its general 
style I should iniiagme the Naxayaniya to be a later poem, U so, 
the evolution of Eh^avata theology will be that Krishna, a 
great hero in a tribe lying outside the sphere of Brahmanism, 
ia first identlfiod with VAsudeva, the god of that tribe, and then 
both of them with ViBlmu, At tliis stage the Bhogavad-gltA was 
oomposed. A later current of speculation added Nar&yana to 
the already complex tigure, and a still later one, not accepted 
by all sects, brought the pastoral and amorous iGgends of 
Krishna. Thus the history of the Bliagavat 4 is iUnstrates the 
Indian disposilion to combine gods and to see in each of tliem 
only an aspect of the one* But until a later period the types of 
divinity known as Vistmii and &va resisted com bination p The 
woraJnppcnj of f^iva have in ail periods shown less melinatiou 
than the Vishnuites to form distinct and separate bodies and 
the earliest l5ivojte sect of which wo know anything, the 
Fasupatas^p an^e slightly later than the Bhiigavataa^ 

■ Tbe nnme aot to be in OOEnmuii nu npw, but tlu? P^uputi fcilicKjl U 

in tlw 333C1. 
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Patafljali the gr&mmaiian (c. 150 D.#.) mentions deTotees of 
and also images of ^iva and Skauda, There is thus no 
reason to doubt that worshippem of Siva were recognised as 
n sect from at least 200 B,c. ona'ards. Farther it seems probable 
that the founder or on early teuehcr of the sect wan an ascetic 
called Lakulin or Lakulisa, the olub^bearer. The Vayn Purftm* 
makes Siva say that he will enter an unowned corpse and 
become incarnate in this fonn at Kay&rohana, which has been 
identiheil with Karvan in Banida. Now* the VAyu is believed 
to Ik the oldest of the PuraQas, and it is probable that this 
Lakulin whom it mentions lived before rather than after o^ 
era and was especially connected with the Palupata sect. This 
word is derived from Poinpati, the Lord of cattle, on old tide 
of Rudra afterwards OJtpbuncMi to mean the 1/nd of hnmEui 
Boub. In the ^antiporvon* five syateme of knowledge are 
mentioned. Sfinkhya, Yoga, the Vedas, Pdeupatom and Pan- 
oarfitrani, promnlgatod respectively by Kapila, Iliranyagarbho, 
Ap&ntoratamaa, Siva the Lord of spirits and son of Brahmi, 
and “The Lord (Bliagav4n) himself." The author of these 
verses, who evidently supported the Pfinearfitra, oonaidcitd that 
these five names represented the chief eadsting or permiaaible 
varieties of religious thought. The omission of the Vedanta ia 
remarkable but perhaps it ia included under Veda. Hence 
may concludo that when this passage was written (that is 
probably before 400 a.D. and perhaps about tJie beginning of 
our era) there were two popular religions ranking in public 

' M» hii on Pauini, V. 3. W Mid V, 2. 70. The flMne b 

remifluibb Mid nig);nla thmt ttiv fiirjUVe* may lt»T« imitjited its Bl»|jav>tnt- 

* 1 , iiciiL Tlajp BiWe'pfltiai I fid- edition peadj NakillL Au/r«b.t 
hit I.Akn|L The Htdr ifl fCHind in linun dittpi xxrr. LAknH ia Mid to timvc 
iuiil roar pofiila who fnktlkd«l ^ewr bfmiichea LjLkiiliii doea not Jjlny nn iflipartwt 
p&ri lit rnodam ^IviiiEUi but El in buicfipdoikJi from thff Innth tUl tha 

tMrt«jnth oentnTws. dlfonh^ tkic KiihctH^-PA^npilA 

lygtiuii litijd qnntes XkIluIEh whD ii I'k-hrly the MillC* JU Tb.« on 

Kuahnn coina ffpreaonitiiii^ 6iva u huldbi^ n slab imiy Iw tdftWit fox LAkalin Irnt 
tau^f bo inlly^^cd by Omib bHuru of KvnldeA. S» for Laknlill nect hi 
J, li f J M. pjyT+ PP^ 4i9 ff. uni BKruidurhjj FdiiH^riA imJ pp. Hot 

Thn ooliti of Wem4 Kuiphisafi tm* the titln Mihi^A.rm, iLppuwiitily lainiuiiilg 
wonbippcr of tb(t GpiiiL Lord. T€ii3p1ei in south India anm to have htea named 
■iLsr EJrjijnhana En ibn lainaiith Dcmtaiy A-b. Sev Cophistha Rad\ Ifindu IcWh 
fT^pk}^, n, p. 10. ■ lltthitblmr* aLU* 
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esteem with thephl^oaophicandntuaidoctrLnea oftheU mtimans 
Tho MahAbhlmta contoinH a faymu’ wliich praisea Siva nndpr 
1008 names and is no* without Fesemblance to the Bhagavad- 
pta. It contams a larger nvmber of strange epithets, but Siva 
is also extolled as the AIl-GocI, who asks for devotion and grants 
grace. At the close of the hymn Siva says that he has introduced 
the PMupata religion which partly contradicts and partly agrees 
with the institiitions of caste and the .Wamaa, but is blamed 
by fools®. 

These last words hint that the Pasupataa laid themselves 
open to critieism by their extravagant practices, such as strange 
sounds and geBlures*. But in such matters they were ontdone 
by other sects callml K4pdlika8 or Kalomukhns. These carried 
skulU and ate the flesh of coipsen, ajid were the fore-nznnera of 
the filthy Agboris, who were fr^uent in northam Tndisespecially 
near Mount Abu and Glmar a century ago and perhaps are not 
yet quite extinct. The biographers of i^ankaia* represent him 
08 contending with these demoniac fanatics not merely* with the 
weapons of controversy but as urging the princes who favoured 
him to exterminate them. 

^ Hindu authorities treat the PMupatoa as distinct from the 
^aivaa, or ^iveutes, and the distinctiun was kept up in Camboja 
in the fourteenth century. The Saivaa appear to be simply 
worshippers of Siva, who practice a aone ritual. In diiferent 
parts of India they have peculiarities of their own but whereas 
tho Vaidojavfts have split up into many sects each revering its 
own founder and hk teaching, the Soivue, if not a united body, 
present few well-marked divisions. Such as exist I shall notice 
below in their geographical or historical connection*. Most of 
them accept a system of theology or philosophy* which starts 

* AfaliibLSr. *fl. 13702 fi. It ia THjtnl by Dii]ulu vhea be tfae 

of SHta Jifter thfl anfortUJmlci locident of Iub wnice, 

■ S^utd-puTAii^ muiluQ «i|H!Kiia]ly liiw 10, 470 

■ Sw SArTArduiSAnh-ai^rahiL, cllftp, ?L and lihe i'oniir.enu of RiiniHajji inJ 

ft a n'kAn a oa il 2. SUl 

' S-g. 6MUur»^.T)ja}-K. Tluj first ootioeof time K«teappe&rsU> besainBcrip- 
tion at l|»tpuii m the Xftali district of about BSlO ji.u, tiscarding a f« th« 

vonbip ol KapaintrsTa ud tbs maiatenRacB of Mahivtitias (= iCapftULia) in hli 

trtAfilc. But dEKthtlffift thici vactA ug niqcli. ulclDr^ 

* TKe prituripaJ iire^ the the ^roMuidMnlaln of to-uUieni lindii and 

tLa ainism uf KuthiuLr. 

■ Thu Sdxv^^ciitj-iiiiia-iBjigTiJuL, ^hikp. TtL gf^t* a ■nimnw^ al it. 
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with thre^ principles^ aU without bcgiimirig or end. These are 
Pati or the Loril^ that ia iSiya: PaaOp or the individyal soul: 

or the fetter, that is mattor or Krttriia^, The task of the 
soul is to get of its fetters and attain to the state of Si^^a. 
But this final deliveranGo ia not quite the same as the identity 
wiJh Rr ahmaji taught by tiie VedAuta: the soul beeomefi a 
ecfual to the deity in power and knowledge hut still deiwendent 
on him rather than identicaJ with him*. 

Peculiar to J^aiva theology is the doctrine of the fiye kail- 
cukaa^ or envelopcfl which limit the souL iSpirit in itself ia free; 
It b timelesff and known no restrictions of Bpace, enjoyment, 
know'ledge and power. But when spirit b cautracteil to indi¬ 
vidual experience p it can apprehend the uni verse only m a series 
of changes in time and place: its enjoymenip knowledge and 
power are cramped and ourtailed by the limits of perHonaUty. 
The terminology of thetSaivaa b original but the theory appoata 
to bo an elaboration of the PiincarAtra thesis that the soul b 
surrounded by the sheath of Maya. 

The early literature of the worshippers of fsiva (corresponding 
to the SaiphitAe of the PAncarAtras) appears to have consisted 
of twenty'tight works composed in Sanakrit nnd called Agamaa^. 
There b fairly good evidence for their antiquity. Tirumular^ one 
of the carlie^it Tamil poets who b believed to have lived in the 
first centuries of our era^ speaks of tbetn wdth enthuHiafim and 
the Buddhist Sanskrit ivorks called Agamoa (corressponiling to 

I Tbfl FiAnpataa wjom Ui HttAelk kM impordwe to this LtcHigii M tltPj 

jiprtak of F-ibtt PaIq tbo ib^ idil tJi«» ifl Qot inii^ diflemit:*. 

Id. tbeif fflwi of CLHDjalJcHi [mdi ira? will differed liigktlj' from tbe fittlTaa, 

iltm they bfild tluLi AiTm a tliu cLiiir«ri«l Add Abtdlul« thB Actionft oi 

vldUiJU being eflectiTii Only in bo taf sm tbey in enwiloniiity with the iriU of Stvii- 
Thc I^Tk flkhihiiitk howevet huida thkt Sivn^i will ta not mn^fjiectife uf indiviiluki 
TCum ik, mlkhoui^h ku imiepc^tukmQe ii DOt thurt-hy ^UminJllJhtd. Hr IB hko A mJUl 
huldin;; & TTin gfiFi t and direOlio^ thd lUOliirEUnit# oE needier. 

* 'riiere iff aomn diArntLiM lAngiiB^o and perLkp# of docIrniB nn tbiB point in 
TariivcLi; Slroite w<lTblr UutL AiTKiteB uid Paiicnnirinji ■nmcliiiMifr el[»{iJoy tha 
luipuajce uJ the Adwtk. But vse Scihmder^ JmL Lm Pa^jorAiFOr Pl^ IL 

* The Sve KoniniJiu for ilx incliidizii^ MAy») nre itriclly ipekkini tattviAi of 

vkich the SniTOB enmnerate and kl^ njyaLL vklyi and kalk i.tqcLlCUtBd 
with ni^'atTa, TyapakatTU, pixr^atTO, Bar¥i!Lj.natrB^ nrTakELrtdtTA whiifh Itra 
qiioiniea of spiiit. Sw Chaiterji, Xoakinir la S.^ IhOi^ where he pumtB nni 

that Lhe Ko^eiLkaa Ore tneUtkoDy cquiTolmt to Kont'a ^fomu of pemptEon opd 
^ooeeiitkei.” Soe toO Schfidar, FniL Co Fonmrdfnip S4, OOp 116. 

* for hatncB and Obltf>r dntoiLi 8chamexa% Lkr Aaita-SiddAdfliaf pp. 7p 
oLw meny erULhi^ in the SiAdhdmta-DiptkA. 
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the Pali Nitayae) cannot be later than that period. It is highly 
probable that the same word was in use among both Hindus 
and Buddhists at the name time. And since the MahahhArata 
mentions the J^qpatam, there w no difficulty in supposing that 
expoeitions of Sivaite doctrine were cnrretit in the firet eentiirv 
or e^cn b.Ch Bat nnlcfla more texta of the Agamae come to 
light the question of their ago has Uttlc practical importanoe, 
for it is said by native scholare that of the twenty-eight primary 
l^ks there survive only fragments of twenty, which treat of 
ritual, besides the verses which form the text expounded at 
length in the SivaA&nabotham^ There are also mrid tp be 120 
rpagamas of which only two or three have been preserved 
entire. Of ttiese two have been printed in part, the ifpgendra 
and Paushkaia*, The former is cited in the Sarva-dar^a- 
sangfaha (about 1330) but doea not show any oi gna of great 
antiquity. It is thus clear that the Agamas are not much studied 
by mode^ Sivaites but it is unhesitatingly stated that they are 
a revelation direct from Siva and equal to the Veda* and* this 
^rmation is important, even though the texts so praised nro 
little known, for it testifies to the general feeling that there are 
other revelations than the Veda, But the Vedas, and tha 
VedAnta SutrM are not ignored. The latter are read in the light 
of Nilakantha's* eomraentary which is cousidmed by south 
Indian Pandits to he prior to ,'Sankara. 

^ Thfly w imkvn from tho eaUffd Rutin va. Tbe of KMtiiiiLr 

lt|rpeMir la imrfi ill* rn^Xmat ^ an Agam*. 

t&it iad tniutiitiGii of |]]« mra piiblMuid £n th^ 

SiiMAdnia-Dijiita, iroL i¥. im ff. It im HiRBiime. dfiacrihal u vl Upmmm miiil 
KilimiildeB Kfl thff JMniipadt of the Knmifem 

^ ’ Bo Tirnmoloj. NiUAntbM in hi* cominsntnTy m. Uin VnUntii Edtiw i«n; 

M no differanoe hatHeoa ths V^dlk nud tin Alftit-i yann^ ^ 

* Or Tbo CamxEhRntAlJ li traqMliikKl in toL L ff. 

la iplfo of mtariKi m to rt-i djiU<v it leflini to ba influenvd hv tha 
and of RAmljiuji- ^ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Sankara, sivaism ik southern india, 

KASHMIR. LINQAYAXS 

I 

AbotJt tho «xth century .i.u. tlie decadence of BuddUsm and 
the invigoratioti of Brahraonwin were both well advanced. The 
Mahnbharata exLsled as a great, collection of epic and religious 
poetry and the older Pomnaa were already composed. Even 
at the present day anthoritiea differ ns to whether l^iva of Viflb^n 
eomnLcmds the allegiance of tho majority and naturally it is hard 
to describe tho distribution of sects in earlier times. The monn- 
mentB of the Guptas {for instance the ruins at Eran) suggest 
that they wore Vishnuitos but » little later the cult of Siva 
hecompB more prominent. The Emperor Harsha (fll2'648) and 
his family were ectoctic, honouring ^iva, the Sun and Hie 
Bnddha, but it is not recorded that they worahipped Viahnu. 
Bapn who livetl at his court indioateflJ^ that Sivaism was the 
predominant form of worship, but also montions Buddhists and 
Bh^avatos. Hsiian Chuang on the other hand holds him up as 
ft devout Buddhist. Great i^ivaita Hhrinoa in different parts of 
India such as t-hc temple of Bhnvaneshwar in Orissa and the 
Kailas at Ellora were probably construoted in the seventh 
oentury and it is likely that in the defeat of Buddhism the 
worshippers of f^iva played an active part. 

This conflict is connected with the names of KmnAriJa 
Bhatta (c. 72$ and Bahkare Acaiy^a {C.800A.D.). ItcfeMiy 
reprc 9 €:Qt« forces which cannot be restricted to the character of 
individuiUs or the span of human Utcs. Tho elomfiits which 
compose Hinduism had been vigDrona long before the eighth 
ccntniy and Enddliism, thongh decadent p conHaned to eaist in 
India later. But probably tho carwra of these two men are the 
best record of the dedsiTO tnm of the tide* It b often said that 
they revived Hinduiam^ but however much they in^ted on the 


^ la VArfou^ iJlt^ijoaf to W found En tlui Kulnnihari tmd ILuBbofAiritik 
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fltitliority of ancient tradition, tho real result of their laboim 
wmuot to re establish the order of things which prevailed before 
the rise of hut to give authority and solidity to the 

mistoiB of Brahmouiimi, Btiddbiam and popular beliefs which 
hi^ grown up. Kuntarija is eald to have been a Brahrean of 
Bilior was a Buddhist mooh but became a worshipper of 
t>iva and ao miUoub a poreecutor of his former faith that he 
pereuaded a Id^ of his time named Sudhanvan to exterminate 
tt from the Himalaya to Capo Comorin. This is a monstrous 
©.vaggeratioti huf he was doubtiesa a determined enemy of the 
Buddhists, as can be seen from hia philoeophical worfcgi. Ho 
Uught little about mctaphyBics or the nature of God, but ho 
insisted on the necessity and efficacy of Vodie rites 

More ira^rtant bath as a thinker and jin oiganixer was 
bankara. There ta bouir discrepancy in the trnditiona of hia 
bm.h but iiP was probably bom about 788 A.n.* in a family of 
JVambutin Brahmans at Kaladi* in the Cochin state. Kidadi 
occiipjea a healthy position at some height above the sea level 
and the neighbourhood is now used as a sanatorium. The cocoa- 
nut trees and toworetl temples which mark many south Indian 
iimdscopM are absent, and paddy fields alternate with a jimale 
of flowering plants studded with dumps of bamboos. A breL 
nver broken by sandbanks winds through the diatHct and ne^ 
the viUag^ there are often beautiful avenues of great trees 
Not far distant is Triebur which posse^^e a Vedic college and 
a laige temple, forbidden to Europeans but like most edifices 
in Malabar modest in architooture. This is not the land of giant 
gopurama and multitudinous sculpture, but of livea dedicated 


b«t kne-a rf th«» i, tl. ea tks Pflx™. 


» Thi* k t.I» W!t»pi*d daw and doe* not appear to eonltJct witfc 

■njth^ cUe that 1 * at praiwit knowii of SttaW An ^ 

in imi, p. 41 J, Bnt in this It ii tbiit hChhm iIom not toflntlrm 

TOnuT araiaa ■ nanu by Sankara in an (Cewtin. <14 rsfaMt SvL n. L 17 ) 

livad •)«- p™« Ihal ha rann« h.^ 

ta .« htm. »t CEiidamUran,, bet tl» trip]* at 
V ^ “<1 to hare bwn Iiranded by him ha. oinaTTbeJ 

by Aambutio Bnhmaiu Irom Mal*w. In tOIO a gnat templo ei^lMt in 

hu honour wuaoEuwratadBiKaliidL 8™i «mpio eiwiea m 
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ans 

to the acquisition of traditional learning and the daily perform- 

anee of complicated but inoonspiciioiis ritoB. 

The occountfl of .^ankara'g life are httie but a colfection of 
legondB. in which, however, the following faot» etand out. He 
w^B the pupil of Govinda, who waa hmiHolf the pupU of Gauda- 
pAda and this connection would be important could we he 
Srtain that this Gaudap&da was the author of the metnral 
treatise on philosophy bearing hia name He 
hymrn as well as commentaries od . 

sJ^as and Bbflgavad-gilA. thus recognizing both ^ edic ^d 
post Vedic Utemtnie: he resided foraome tune on t he 
Zd at Benares, and in the conrse th« 

Paul he gave vent to his activity, he founded fo^ maths or 
.t Sringcri, Puri, Dwl~W uud 
nimulava. Near the latter he died before he was on old m^. 
On h« deathbed he is said to have asked foigiveneeg for goin« 
on pilgrimages and frequenting temples, beoaupe by so doing 
he bad seemed to forget that God is eveiywhere. 

It is clear that hie work both as on author and oigan ^ 
was considerable and permanent, and that much of lue career 
was spent outside Dravidian lands. His greatest aeh^ement 
was hU exposition of the Vedanta, of which 1 treat 
He based his arguments unreservedly on the Vc(^ ca¬ 
mmed at being merely conservative, but those te^ and ev 
the ancient commentaries are obscure and 
was reserved for his genius to pr^ucc from them a 
in oonsifitenoy, thoroughness and profundity hol^ 
in Indian philosophy. His work did not consist, as he hun^d 
supposed, in harmonizing the Upanishads. In this department 
of interpretation he is as uncritical as other orthodox corn 
mentntoTS. but he took the most profound thoughts of the om 
literature and boldly constructed with them a great edifice ot 
npeoulation. Since his time the Vedanta has been r^arded as 
the principal philosophy of Indiiv—a position which d doM D<d 
seem to have held before—and his interpretation of it, thoiign 
often contested and not suited to popular religion, still coi^an^ 
the respect and to some extent the adherence of most educated 

, j- t ™oi- 

In practical religion he clearly Mt, aa every Indian 
utill must feel, the want of discipline and a common standard. 
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Though the Buddhism of hia day had ceaaed to witisfy the ueeda 
of India, h(j saw that its strength lay in it<i moraUtr, its relstiTe 
froedorn £ram Bupenrtitkm and ita eccleaiaetics] oraanbation, 
Acoo^gly ht^ denouneed cstraTagant seet«i and forbade such 
prachwi aa bj-anding. Hb also instituted an order of aacetics* 
Jn doing this he was not only' trying to obtain for Hinduism 
the didoplmarj' advantages of the Buddhist church but also 
to break through the rule prescribing that a Brahman must 
brst ^ a hoaseholder and on]y kte in life devote himself 
entirely to religion. Thie rule did the Brahmans good service in 
msun^ the continuity and respecUbffity of their class but it 
tend^ to dnye enttniakfitj to other creeds. 

It do^ not Bcem that any sect con plausibly claim Sankara 
M foimder or adherent. His real religion was Yedantism and 
though not mcompatible with sectarian worship, is pie- 
^pised to be impartial. The legend says that when sraunoaed 
to bLs mother a deathbed, he spoke to her flm of the Vedanta 
philosophy. But she bade him give her some consolation which 
she could imderstand. So he recited i* hymn to ^iva, but when 
the attondants of that god appeared she was frightened. 
Sahkora then recited a hymn to Viehnn and when his gentler 
me^ngcra^came to her bedside, she gave her son her bJesaing 
and allowed them to take her willing soul. 

This atnry implies that he was ready to sanction any form 
of reputable worship with a slight bias towania Vishnuism * 
At the pri^nt day the Smftrtas, who consider themselves his 
follower, have a preference for the worship of giva. But the 
baas of their faith is not Sivaism but the recognition of the 

.. .Hdd. 

• TJ».v *» Diiianind. ,hi*h that be«. oni. 

ir „ “‘u Ca^ ^m4S«h. pp. SJ4-3m 

tft. toZlu Tl^jr 

U. « m**'™ *>>®y SafiW WPS bum 

ipmta* eTidPtt«o Jii* kimmcfl wen lru«U« 
tlif f Kfialmp. Jitttpi Pbo skim biia, but (fan toMlition Ibpt hft oppowtd 

T Hm. I hpT, flut b«a Pbk ta dl«a.P.r 

iu™!i - widmce Im their puthentMty but hymiw mnit have 

-'I ar^iarotJy prohl^b 

that he did Jwit iwgkrt thit tmportozit bnuiEh uf cumpppitioo, 
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great hody of liidiflii traditions known as Smiiti. And tiiatT. 
next to VedAntism, was tte e&senoe of i^ankara's teacbing: he 
^^ehcd to regard tradition as a coherent whole, based on ihe 
eternal Veda but including authoriiiitive Sijititi to be inter¬ 
preted in the light ol the Veda, and thus be hoped to cotreet 
extrav^agant and partial views and to lead to those heights 
whence it is seen that all is one, “mthont difference/^ 

The results of Sa^ara*s labours may still be seen in the 
organization of southern TTmdtiism which is more oomplete than 
in the north. It is even said that the head of the Sringeri 
monaatery in Mysore exercises an authority over Smarta 
Brahmans similar to that of the Pope^^ This is probably an 
exaggeration but {us doekion lb accepted as settling caste 
disputes, and even to-day the Si^ringeri math* is one of the most 
important religions institutions in India. The abbot, who k 
known as Jagodgunit b hti^l of tlic Bm&rta Brahm^ms. The 
present occupant is said to be thirty-third in auccc*.Hioii from 
Sankara and numbers among bis predecessors 8ayan&cfl4ya, the 
oelebrated Vedic cornmeJitator who lived in the fourteenth 
century. The contmued prosperity of this eetablishnient and of 
other religious corporations in the Dravldian coimtryj whereas 
the Mohammedana destroyed all monaateriea whether Hindu or 
Buddhist in the northj is one of the reaaonB for certain differcncefi 
in northern and sjouthem Hinduism. For instance in northern 
India any Brahman, whatever hts ovocatinn may be, 10 allowed 
to perform religious ceremonies, whereas in the Deccan and south 
India Brahmans arc divkled into Lauldkaa or secular and 
Bhikshua or rcligioua. The latter housefaoMetw, the name 
having lost its monaBtic Bense, but they have the cxcIubLvo right 
of officiatiiig and acting as Gurus and thus form a married 
clergy, 

^ S<M Hluttif liAryii, ^iiciif £7a«fiu nnd S*cl4^ p. 16^ 

* TMd matt Lafl hji of Alnjllti £50(Rl a. mMUtntsd the kingl 

of VljAyeUfl^aT. The Quid u ticat^d witb grut i^paat, Ril pallUlkiSi in c^aniEt] 
iswrwwjt (q pcepoiit uijcw fiv^m him And bo wnjn a jeveikd h»d diveA, 

not imbke A pA|i«J tiun., Aod Toodea ahotst o&vtfvd iriLh blIv'pt. Bos od lot&mtioa 
AOCiXUht cd in J. Sodttt^ (BongiiDrElH voL VUL ppv 19^33. 

Schmior in lup cAtAk^e vf the IjiAnAkht Jhfi^ in tbe Adymr iibciux, i&OSi 
DOtieee atv ULiAtLEftkftd wtibed to SimkaiiL liimwLfi 

whinh Hpa Ii with tlllie irpeeiiU 4|U-4liLicl ut Him JcHir mufliA. EAck Ia dn^ribed A 4 
(lOKaBbig «3e ODe AJAh^viLk^Am, oUl Tka m.-odiiJ put deaip with iha thtvfr 
Idekl niAl^hi, PAtAmltinAn And ^LrithAjnAXLA. 
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It ia pDsEslblfi that the inSuance of i^ai^kara may have had 
a pnritaiiical side which pajrlly Hceounts. for the degeneration 
of later Indian nrt, Elisliigher teacLliig incnicated a ^‘piTitvlal 
creed which noGdetl no ahiineii, whDe for those who rei|nired 
rites he recommetidecl the old BrahmanJc ritual mther than the 
tnodem temple oultua. The pesult of thia may have been that 
piety and learning were divertetj from art, ao that aivhitectura 
and sculpture ceased to be in touch with the best religious 
intelligence. 

Tlie debt of tJahkara to Buddhism is an inteieating question. 
He indited polemics against it and contributed materially to its 
downfaU, but yet if the success of creeds is to be measured by 
the permanence of ideas, there is some mason for thinking that 
the vanquished led the conqueror captive, i^ahkara^a approval 
both in theory and in practice of the monastic life is Buddhistic 
rather than Brahmanical^ The doctrines of Maya and the 
distinction Iwtween higher and lower truth, which are of cardinal 
importance in his philosophy, receive only dubious support from 
the Upauiahads and from Bodar&yapa, but are practically 
identical with the teachings of the M&dhyatnika School of 
Buddhism and it was towards this line of thought rather than 
towards the theism of the Poaiipatas or Bhftgnvataa that he was 
drawn. The affinity was recogniW in India, for i^oukara and hia 
sohool were stigmatized by their opponents as Buddlusta in 
disguise®. 

2 


^The reader will perhaps have noticed that np to the career 
of Sankara we have been concerned ciclusivcly with northern 
India, and even Sankara, thougi) a native of the south, lived 
much in the north and it was the traditional sacted lore of the 
north which be desired to establish aa orthodoxy. Not only the 
older literature, Brahmanic as well as Buddb^t, but most of 
the PnrAijas ignore the great stretch of Drnvidian countiy which 
forms the southern portion of the peninsula and if tho R&m&yana 
sings of RAuia s bridge and the conquest of X,ahka this is clearly 
an excundoD into the realms of fancy. Yet the Dravidian dia- 


I Tiufre w Kirnc n-twOTi tc 4u|jputMifhii,rtlw cf Sriag«ri wu lounitgil oa 
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tricts are ample in extent, them monumetiLa are remarkable, 
thrii languages are oultiTated, and Tamil literature posseSRea 
considerable interest, antiquity and oiiginality. Unfortunately 
in dealing with these countries we mpeiience in an unnaually 
acute form the difficulties which beset every attempt to trace 
the history of ideas in India, namely, the absence of chronology. 
Before 1000 a.d. materials for a connected histojy are hardly 
accessible. There are, however, many inscriptions and a mass 
of literatare (itself of disputable date) containing historical 
allusions, and from these may be put together not bo much a 
skeleton or framework as pictures of ancient life and thought 
which may be arranged in a piauMble order. 

It may be said that w'here everything is so vogue, it would 
be better to fliamiM the whole subject of southern India and its 
religion, pending the acquisition of more certain information, 
and this ia what many writers have done. But such wide 
regions, flo many centuries, such important phases of litoratore 
and thought are involved, that it ia better to run the risk of 
pre.setiting them in false sequence than to ignore thorn. Briefly 
it may be regarded as certain that in the early centuries of our 
era Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism all nourished in 
Dravidian lands. The first two gradually decayed and made way 
for the last, although Jaiman remained powerful until the tenth 
century. At a fairly early date there were influential ^rvaito 
and Vifthnuitc sects, each with a devotional iiteratore in the 
vernacular. Somewhat later this literature takes a more philo- 
aophic and ecclegiaatical tinge and both sects produce a Hucceahuon 
of teachers, Taniil Sivaiem, though important for the south, has 
not spread much beyond ite own province, but the Vishnuism 
oasciclated with such e mine nt names as R4m4nu j a and Bam^and 
lias influenced all India, and the latter teacher is the spiritual 
ancestor of the Kabirpanthis, Sikhs and various unorthodox 
sects. Political circumstances too tended to mcrense the im¬ 
portance of the south in religion, for when nearly all the north 
was in Moslim hands the kingdom of Vijayan^ar was for more 
than two centuries (c. 1330-1@Q5) the bulwark of Hiudnkm. 
But in filling up this outline the possibilities of error must be 
remembered. The poems of ifanikka-Va^agar have such in¬ 
dividuality of thought aud style that one would suppose them 
to murk a conspicuous religious movement. Yet some authorities 
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refer tliem to the third century and others to the ekTenth^ nor 
has any etandard been formulated for dlstingabhiiig earlier and 
later rarietieB of Tamil. ^ 

I have already ruentioned the view that the worship of Siva 
and the Linga b Dravidlan in origin and horrowed hr the 
Aryans. There m no proof that this worship liad ita firet home 
in the south and spread northwards^ for the Vedio and epie 
literature provides a sufficiefnt pedigree for Sira, Btit this deity 
always CTolleetod mund himself attributes and epithets which 
are not those of the Yedie gods but correspond with what we 
know' of non-Arran Indian mythology. It is pos^dhle that these 
un-Aiy^an cults attained in Dravidian lands fuller and more 
independent development tbim in the countries colonized by 
the Aryans, so that the portrait of ^iva, especially as drawn 
by Tamil writers, does retain the features of some old Dravidian 
deity, a deity who dances, who sports among men and bewildcTS 
them by his puzzling disguises and transformations ^ But it is 
not proved that- Siva was the chief god of the early Tamils. 
An ancient poem^ the Purra-Pom] Ve:gbi-JI&laj*, which contains 
hardly any aUttHiomi to him mentions os the principal objects 
of worship the goddess Kott^vai (VictoriouH) and her son 
Muruvan, Popular legends^ clearly indicate a fomier Htruggte 
between the old religion and Hinduism ending as ubueI in the 
recognition by the Brahmans of the ancient gods in a slightly 
modified form, 

VVe have no records whatever of the introduction of Brah¬ 
manism into southern India but it may reasonably be supposed 
to have made its appearance there several centuries before our 
era, though in what form or with what strength we cannot *^y^ 
Tradition credits Agastya and Paraf^u-Rdnia with having estab¬ 
lished oolonies of Brahmaua m the south at undated but remote 
epochs. But whatever oolotiization occumd was not on a lajge 
scale. An inaeription found in My^re^ states that Mukka^a 
Kadamba {who probably lived In the third century aj>.) 
imported a number of Brahman families from the north* 

^ T!ur old fondnrf Ctf BcOgnl m pfrtnni of ihf pHUAnt'oi wfaic^ 

im neither Vadin ppr Hn^TicliiitL Dtiunh Ckuidn 5 diu Lfratf. md LiL 

pp, 6 S ff, vi 4 £39 ff, 

■ J.KA-ift. 1S99, p. 240. 

* name ei;n.mpl« in Wliit«k«tLd'B Vif^ogE OocTi n/ indM. 

* Riop, Jf j-KOTY iiad Coor^ frcim iA* IiumptwiUt pp. ^ mU 
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beciLUfte be could Had none in the Fuutb^ Though ihb? language 
f>e exaggerated^ it m evldeuoe that Brahmanit cannot h^ve 
been numerous nt that time n.nd it ii^mbable that EuddbtHm 
snd Jainism were better repreisente^], Three of Asoka's mserip- 
tion? have been found m ^Ijraore and in his fast edict describing 
his missionary efforts he includee *'the kings of the Pandjiia 
ojnd Colas in the south*" among the conquests of Buddhism* 
Mahinda founded a monastery in the Tanjore district and 
probably established Euddhkm at various points of the Tamil 
country on hLs way to Ceylon^^ There is therefore no reason to 
be doubtfut of Buddlust activity^ literary or others if evidence for 
it ifl forthcomings llsiian Chuang in 640 a.D. deplores the decay 
of Buddhism and s|ieaks of the ruins of many old monasteries. 

According to Jain tradition, which some think is snpported 
by inseriptions at E§ravanft-Be)goIa*j BbadmbSbu accompanied 
by CandroK Gupta (identified with the Maorya lung of that name) 
led a itiigratiOTi of Jains from the north to Mysore about 300 e.c. 
Tlie autheiitieity of this trndition has been much criticized Imt 
it can hardly be disputed that Jainism came to sou them India 
about the same lime as Buddhism and had there an equally 
vigorous and even longer existence. 

l^Iost Tamil scholars arc agreed in reiferring the oldest Tamil 
literature to the first three centuries of our era and 1 see notliing 
improbable in this* Wo know that- Asoka introducefi Buddhiem 
into south India. About thei time of the OirLstian era there are 
many indication.^ that it was a civilized country^ which main¬ 
tained commetcial relations with Borne and it is reasonable to 
suppose that it had a literature, Aeeorcling to native tradition 
there wen? three succeftsfive iSanghams, or AcademioSt at Madura. 
The two earlier appear to be mythical, but the third has some 
historical basisp although it is probable that [Kx^ms belonging 
to several centuries have been associated with it^ Among those 
which have been pUusibly refcired to the second century a.u, 
are the two narrative poems ^ilappadhikamm and Mani- 

* ei-rlj Bnhnil iDS^tiptkKiu of ■oothsm Indin an isid to be vritten in ■ 
XhmvUiiAn lAllgat^ wkh no aiimirtun] nat of but of Pill WOnU- See 

Artk. t» p, 21. 

■ S« Eiw, ifjfjionr and Voorg, pp. 3-5 nud Florl'a rntJeum^ /.J. ttt. JfiOS, 
p. 2S7. 

*' Tbo vtritrii* notinfl in KaiTiipe&a duifil auihun u wrll in th* ^mlulEat: 
chrooicln pmYo tKi^. 
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mgkliAliu as well as the oelehrated collMition of didaotio veraea 
known as the Rural. The first two poems, eapcdally the Mani- 
m&khalai, arc Buddhist^ tone. The Rural is ethical rather than 
reUgioufi, it hardly mentions the deity shows no interest in 
Brahmanic philosophy or ritual and extols a householder's life 
above an ascetie's. The Nklodiyir is an anthology of somewhat 
BimdAT Join poems which an a collection is said to date from 
the eighth centujy, though verses in it may be older. This Join 
and Buddhist literature docs not appear to have attained any 
religious importance or to have been regarded os even, quom* 
canonical, but the Dravidian Hindus produced two large coHefi- 
tions of socred works, one l^ivaite the other Vkhnuite, which in 
popular eateem rival the sanctity of the Vedas. Both consist of 
hymns, attributed to a auceesaion of saints and stUl sting in the 
temple worship, and in both seeta the saints are followed by 
a seriea of teachers and philosophers. VVe will take the iSivaites 
first, 

3 

Their colloction of hymns is known as Timmurai, and waa 
compiled by NamhhAndar-Nambi said to have lived under 
King Kajar4}a (c. 1000 a.u.). The finst purtion of it^ known as 
Devaram, contoina the hymns of Rambondha, Appnr and 
Sundara. These persons arc the most eminent of the idxty-thrce 
saints* of the santhem iSivaites and are credited with many 
miracles. Tamil scholars* consider that Samhandha catmot have 
lived later than the boginnjng of the seventh century. He was 
an adversary of the Jains and Appar is said to have been 
persecuted by the Buddhists. Of the other works comprised 
in the Tirumurai the most important ia the Tiniv&^^om of 
Mapikka-V^k^agar*, one of the finest devotional poems which 
India oan show. It is not, like the Bhagavad-git&, on exposition 
by the deity, but an outpouring of the soul f<o the deity. It only 
incidentally explains the poet’s views; its main purpose U to 
tell of bis emotions, experiences and aspirations. This charaGter> 

^ Except in the 

^ A oDTnpItte list nf IbtMU ]* In Fcmll;!™, PntF^‘\hm 0/ 
p. ai. 

• Tamili filignajHp X lOOBp p-p, l-K^ 

* EiiiWI 4I3 h 1 trAnalainl h)i' 
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istic Heeoie not to be penon&l but to mark the whole mbool of 
Tamil i^aira writers. 

This school, which is often calied the Siddhanta*, thotigh 
perhaps that term b better restrieted to later philosophical 
writers, is clearly akin to the Posapata but alike in thougltt, 
sentiment and ritnal far more refined. It is in fact one of the 
most powerful and interesting fomis which nindui&m h e # 
aosamed and it had oven attracted the sympathetic interest of 
Christians. The fervour of ita utterances, the appeals to Cod us 
a loving father, seem due to the temperament of the Tamila, 
since such sentLuients do not. find so clear an expression in other 
parts of India. But still the whole system, though heated in 
the furnace of Dravidlan emotion, has not been recast in a new 
moold. Its dogmaa are those common to .^iraism in olber parte 
and it accepts as its ultimate authority the twenty-eight j^atva 
Agamas. This however does not detract from the beauty of the 
special note and tone which sound in IteTami] hymns and ptayrrs. 

Whatever the teaching of the little known Agamas may be, 
the SaJva-Siddhanta is closely allied to the Yoga and theistic 
forms of the Sankhya, It accepts the three nlLiniatcs, Pati the 
Lord, Padii his flock or souls, and Pfiia the fetter or matter. 
So high ia the first of fiicse three entities exalted, so earnestly 
enppheated, that he seems to attain a position like that of Allah 
in Mohamniedaniam, as Creator and Dispoeer. But in spite of 
oecaaioual phrases, the view of tlie Y'oga that all thiee-^God, 
souls and matter—are eternal is maintained®. Between the 
world ^riods there are pauses of quiescence and at the rad of 
these Siva evolves the universe and souls. That he may act in 
them he also evolves from himself his energy or Para^alti {Sk. 
Sakti), Bat this does not prevent the god himself in a personal 
and often visible form from being for his devotees the ono cen1.ral 
and Jiving reality. The Sakti, often called Uma, la merely J§jvn’s 
reflex and hardly an independcint existence. 

» K*t4blijd»d ojOnlen or doctnne. TJwd hj the Jsini u a. nmme for theh- «ooo. 

* Thiu the Mtochimn cf tbs fiilvii n-tiijlwi by Hsbhepstl Sfuiiliw {trsaiL 
FwjlhM. 1I9«) *lt« etating emidwtiBaUy thht the worW \a en»t«d sTw uys that 

WUl uid the world a™ both rlenuO. A1 k> jiut a« Id the l!tLB«cBvuJ.^iA tho 
iciffii Elf Vedantfl KEitj in? iiifOd^QDiilj iKmihifiede ao qa Qie TLnir*- 

editinn, ifp, 4Q uid ii MCJidocq.il|y paEitfLEiu-d Bo* k 

the Thodj mm\ Unr KidL ffariclatMfo and ncm-citateniMp tha faJ^e and the truf^ the bond 
■nn the jv1«ii4e. 
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The zTmttrkable feature of this religion, best seen m the 
Tiruvafagamt h the personal tie which connects the soul with 
God. In no literature ^with which 1 am acquainted has tho 
individual religious Ufe-^its atruggles and dejection, its hopes 
and fears^ ita confidence and its triumph—motived a delineatioii 
more frank and more profound. De;$plte the strangely exotic 
colouring of much in the picture^ not only its outline but its 
details strikingly regemhle the records of devout Christian lives 
in Europe, ^iva is addressed not only as Lord but as Futher, 
He loves and desires human “Hard though it is for 

Brahm^ and Viflhnu to reach thee, yet thou did'st desire me/* 
What the soul desires is deliverance from mattef and life with 
Siva, and this he grants by bestowing grace (Ami). ^‘With 
root her love he came in grace and made me hia ” j O then who 
art to thy true servants true"; '*To thee, 0 Father, may I 
attain, may I yet dwell with thee.” Sometimes* the poet feels 
that hia aim have shut him off from communion with God. 
He lies “like a worm in the midst of ants, gnawed by the senses 
and troubled sore" ejaculating in utter misery “Thou hast 
forsaken me.** But more often he seems on the point of ex¬ 
pressing a thought commoner in Chrktianity than in Indian 
religioUt namely that the troubles of this Me are only a prepara¬ 
tion for future beatitudo. The idea that matter and suffering 
are not altogether evil is found in the later SAnkhya where 
Prakriti (w'luch in some respects corresponds to f^akti) is re- 
presented as a generous female power working in the intere&ta 
of the bouL 

Among the many beaulLes of the TiruvlL^agam is one which 
reminds m of the works of St Franck and other Christian poetry, 
namely the love of nature and anmals^ eapecially birds and 
insects. There are constant allnEiouE to plants and flowers^ the 
refrain of one poem caUa on a dragon fly to sing tie praises of 
God and another bids the bird known as Kuyil call him to cotue^ 
In another odo the poet says he looks for the grace of God like 
a patient heron watching night and day. 

The first perusal of these poems impresses on the reader 
their resemblance to Christian litcraturo. They seem to be a 
tropical vorsion of Hymns Ancient and Modem and to asciiho 
to the deity and hia worshipperm precisely those sentimenta 

* Hymn Kt 
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wtdtib mlssionjiriea tell ua are wanting among pagans—fatherly 
love, yearning devotion and the hlisa of asanred salvation. It is 
not sarprising if many have seen in^this tone the result of 
CSiristian influence^ Yei 1 do not IhiJik that the hi’pothesda is 
probtiblp. For striking as is the Hkeneas the contrast is often 
oquiLUy striMng. The deity described in words which almost 
lit4?rally render “Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear*" is also 
the spouse of Umfi, with the white breasts and curled lock®: be 
dances in the halls of Tlllai; and the line " 'Bid thou in grace my 
fears begone*' is followed by two others indicated by dots aa 
being **Tioi translateable^.^* Nor can we say that emotional 
religion here uses the language of a mythology which it has 
outgrown. The emotion itself while charged with the love of 
god, the sense of sin and contrition, has in it another strain 
which jars on Etitopeam. Siva sports with the world and his 
w^orshippera treat him with an affectionate intimacy which may 
be paralleled in the religion of Kfishna but hardly in Christian¬ 
ity Thns several hymns have reference to a gamct such as 
tossing about a ball (hymn vii)^ battledore and shuttlecock (xiv) 
or some form of wrestling in which the opponente place their 
hands on each other's ahoiilderg (xv). The worshipper can even 
scold the deity. If thou forsake me, I will make people smile 
at thee. I shaU abuse thee sore: madman clad in elephant skin: 
madman that ate the poison: madman, who chose even me as 
thy 

AgalUt though in jmrt the tone of these poems is Christian, 
yet they contain little that snggosts Christian doctrine. There 
is nothing about redemption or a offering god*, and many ideas 
common to Christianity and Hinduism-—isuch astheincamation^p 
the Trinity, and the divine child and his mother—are absent. 
It is possible that in some of the later w^orks of the Siitars 

^ pL 257. 

■ Ifet I b*rB iwad that Amflncoji retivilistft dewdibA ho* you pUj bsw IwJJ [an 

Aaii±icui with Jbaol 

■ Pope's Ti^iwipP^nM^ p. lOL 

* ll dm not tfetitdi to mi? thit th^ logcnd at dimking tho hmU-lial* pouoD 

U mily pAml^rl to the nt^iringi of IhB C^hfiAun redoAmeT. At tha moat It U r 
btaOYOJCTit oiploil like mmiy by 

* Although Sivti id uld to bd-VO bum numy tbriFA mrjirnRtO ( 4 AA for loitJinn 

CalprAim o/lAe .Vikairo p. 20| he leGinj to Iirt* mrrrly Rppcalod Ja humvi 

fonn mil fpectiil oowioila Ktud not Ui Imve like CbJiat or 4 god living 

mm R mm from birth lo dcnth. 
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Chtiirtinn influence* may have snpervened hut most of this 
Tamil poetiy ia explicable as the development of the ideaa 
PTCpress^ in the BLi^avad-gitift and the ^vetMvatarfl. Upa* 
nishad. CTironologital^ Ohriatian inftuencie ia not impOfiEible 
and there m a tradition that reconverted to 

Hinduii^m tiome tiativea of Malabar v‘!io had become Cbrntiana* 
but the uncertainty of his date inakea it hard to fix hia place 
in the histoiy' of doctriue. Rwent Hindu srholars are disposed 
to assign him to the second or third century®. In support of 
this, It is piftueihly ur^ed that he was an active advorsary of 
the BuddMsts, that tmditiori is uiranimoua in regarding him as 
earlier than the writers of the Dev&ram* who make references 
(not however indisputable) to his poem, and that PerismyaTp 
who commented on it* lived about 700 a.d. I confe^wi that the 
tone and ^ntimenU nf the poem seem to me what one would 
expect iii the eleventh rather than in the third century i it has 
something of the same emotional quality as the Gita-govinda 
and the Bhagavata-pur&na;, though it. differs from them in 
doctrine and in its more niaseuline devotion. But the DravidiaiiB 
are not of the same race as the northern HinduH and since this 
ecstatic monotheism is clearly characteriBtid of their literature^ 
it may have made it^ appearance in the south earlier than 
elsewhere. 

The Tirtiva^agam is not unorthodox but it deals direct with 
Gcd and is somewhat heedless of priests. This feature becomes 
more noticeable in other authors such as Paftanaftn Pdlaij 
Kapilar and the Telugu poet V§niana. The first named appeara 
to have lived in the tenth centiuy. The other two are legendttiy 
figimos to whom anthologies of popular gnomic verses are 
ascribed and some of tho$c attributiHl to Kapilar are probably 
ancient. In aU this poetry there rings out a note of almost 
defiant monotheism, ieonoclasm and antisacerdotedism. It may 

^ Tin* lin-w whicli flopm oaewt cliMulif to nifiEJct (larijtlikil urn ttiono 

hj CiJiiwi]!! tmm thn nuni to tbcr iatrratuiittiTQ let hiM t^amparuti^ 

Grammar of iA# Onai-vJiax pL 1£T» but nnltbft tbc cUl# ot th* work nat 

this Dr^naJ dE the «iaaUtkiii ii Tbit fdrt of tbs introtliuitbn it oiniited in 

khr ttiM Cftitkifi. 

■ *4n4i^fjr. 4 p 10011. pp^ 3T-S2- 

■ It. pp. l-57i S««iha AJynr giv## 27t m tbo prohabk d*t«* uid 375 hm 
iHf Inlral tiatr. 

* Tha iWitti e*ltch{ntn tnusikM by nay! [p. 27) that film rtTwM 

the Tirrm^agun tirk«, Riat to Maoikka-Va^fiiT jmd later b» Tirn^KEivaiyir. 
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be partly explamet! by the fact that in the sonth Brahmaiusm 
was preceded, or at leaat from early times accompanied, by 
Buddbism and Jainism. Theeo creeds did not make a oonqnest, 
for the Dravidian temperament obvicmsly needed a god wbo 
could receive and reward pasisionate devotion, but they cleared 
the air and spread such ideas as the superiority of go^ deeds 
to rites and t he uselessness of priesta. Even now verses ejtpiespqng 
thcfie thoughts are popular in the ^ladraa Presidency^ but the 
sect which produced them, known as the Sit tars is entirely 
ei^tinct. Caldwell attributes itfl literature to the seventeenth 
cetituryj but the evidence available is small and it is clear that 
this theistic anti-brahmanje school had a long life. As in other 
caaeSp the Brahmans did not suppress so much as adapt it. The 
collect ion which goes by the name of &va-Tfikyam contains 
poems of diEerent ages and E^tyles. Some arc orthodox, others 
have no trace of Brahmanistn ejEcapt the use of ffiva as the name 
of the deity. Yet it would seem that, the anthology as a whole 
has not fallen under sacordotaJ censure*. 

The important sect of the UngAyats should perhaps be 
regarded as on offshoot of this anti-brahmamc school^ but before 
describing it, it may be well briefly to review the history of 
orthodox ^ivaknj in the south. 

By this phrase is not meant the sect or school which had 
the support of Sankara but that wliicli developed out of the 
poems mentioned above without parting company with Brah¬ 
manism. Sankara disapproviMl of their doctrine iliat the Lord 
ifi the efficient cause of the world, nor would the substitution 
of vcmacular for Sanskrit Hteraturf" and templo ceremonies for 
Vedic sacrifices have found favour with him. But tbeBc wen? 
evidently strong tendencies in popular religion. An important 
portion of the Devflj^am and the Kanda Pur%a of Kochiyappar, 
a Tamil adaptation of the Skanda Pur4na, wero probably 
written between 04)0 and 7SQA,n.^ About 1000 a.d, the Tiru^ 
mural (mcl tiding the Deviram) was arranged m a collection in 
eleven partsj and about a ocntiiry later Sekkilar composed the 
Periya Pors^a, a poetical hagiology, giving the legends of 

■ Samkril^ SiiddAjO. 

* Sp«SB fofSidc DIE to ir[iiin.|« iLe SiTi-viiky*Bi intw^Urtg; 

U they m, Tlie mdpir la ve:Uttp^ to Qtmr, 9/wulAfm iadvt, ISTl, 

« irnrk. wbifill It trcll warth TEmllnfr. 

’ T^ie d«to <4 itiE SkMDdm ENifatiD ti«t« no dillcflitj' foe BRidtll 
* KB. oi it fqu&d m to b« UitvDEir to A.D. 
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fl&mt* and shrmes. Many importaiit temples were 
dedicated to diiring the eleventh and twelith centniiea. 

There followed a pviod nf acliQlaaticism in which the body 
of docLdue called the ."^PLiva SiddMnta was elaborated by four 
AeAryaSj namely Mey-Kapda-Devar^ (,1223), Artiijiandi* Marai- 
nilaa-Sambandhar and Umapati (1313), It wiU thua be seen 
that the foundation of J^ivaite philOHOphy in Tamil is later than 
Ram4nuja and the Vialinuite movements, and perhaps it 
was influenced by them but the methodical cjEpoaition of the 
S$iva-SiddhMtam* does not differ inat^jrially from the more 
poetic uttorancefl of the Tiruva^agam. It recognizes the three 
entities, the Lord, the soul and matter as separate^ but it shows 
a tendency {doubtless duo to the influence of the VedAnta} both 
to explain away the cxiiftence of matter and to identify the soul 
with the Lord more eloselj than its original formula allow. 
Matter is described as Mnyfi and is potentially contained in the 
Lord who manifests it in the creative process which begins each 
kaipa. The Lord is also said to be one with our souls and yet 
other. The soul ts by nature ignorant, in bondage to the illmdon 
of and of Karma, but by the grace of the Lord it aitfiins 

to union (not identity) with him, in which it secs that its actions 
are his actions. 

In modem times f^aiva tbeolog}'- is repreaentccl among 
DraTuUiuis by the works of i^ivahAnar (iTS5) and his disciple 
Kaebiyappar: also by the poems of R&ma-linga. f§iviiiim in 
Madras and other parts of southem India is still a vigorous and 
progressive Church which docs not neglect European mothoda. 
Its pHnci|mL organ is an interesting magazine called Siddhanta- 
Dipika or the light o! Truth. In northern India the ^vmtes 
ore less dbtmcL os a body and have less organization, but 
fremplcB to f^iva are numeroufl ajid perhaps the majority of 
Brahmans and ascetics regard him as their Especial deity and 
read Sivoite rather than Vishniute testa. But it ta probably 
also true that they arc not sectarian in the same sense as ihe 
worshippers of Kri^hniL, 

It ia not easy to estimate the relative numbers of §ivoltes 
and Vishnuites in south India^ and good authorities hold 

' Oil* of III Si mudmji wjn aufu n4it ttyit If thi mind boirioiiKft tluti (apiiitTiaJ 
or KU&lerilU) with whlid) it identififla itiHslf moit onm]daMr. 

I It if ouatfiiKfl Sfk Inqitwi ilftm, mriut ot wkicb ^ne ftUrkbal«i;l tc thr four 
tnchm nwatlciKd nhovm^ 
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opposite viewa. The Sivaitea are more united than the ViabnuitcB 
(whoso many divisions and. conapienotis sectarian marks attract 
attention) and are loimd chiefly amon»lhe upper classes rad 
aiiiong ascetics, but perhaps there b nmth tnitb in an opinion 
which 1 once heard e^preftaed by a Tamil Br ahman , that the 
real diviaion is not between the worebippera of iSiva and of 
Vishnu, but between Smirtas, those who follow more or less 
Eitrictly the ancient ritual observances and those who for 
salvation by devotion and in practice neglect the Sanskrit 
scripturea. There b little hostility, The worship of both gods is 
Bometimes performed in the same buildhng as at Chidambaram 
or in neighbouring shrines, as at Srirangam* In south Kraara 
and Travraoore it is generally held that the two deities are of 
eqnal greatneiss and in many places are found images repre- 
senting them united in one figure. But the great temples at 
Madura, Timiovellv and Tanjore are all dedicated to iSiva or 
members of his fatnily. If in the philosophical Uteratme of the 
Siddhanta the purity of the theism taught is noticeable, in these 
buildings it is rather the rich symbolism surrounding the god 
which attracts attention. In hb company are worsliipped 
Parvati, Canc6a, Subrahinanya, the bull Nandi and minor 
attendants; he is shown leaping in the ecstacy of the dance and. 
on temple walls ore often depictetl hia rijtty-four Bporta or 
miracles (Ul&J. For the imagination of the Dravidiana ho is a 
great rhythmic force, throbbing and exulting in all the works 
of nature and exhibiting in kindly playfulness a thousand antics 
and a thousand shapes. 

4 

Another school of Sivaite philosophy flourished in Kashmir^ 
from the ninth century onwards and is not yet extinct among 
Pandits, ft bases itself on the Agamas and includra among 
them the still extant giva-satraa said to have been discoverecl 
as revelation by Vasugupta. He lii’ed about 800 a.d. and 
abandoned Bud^am for Sivaism. The echool produced a dis- 

1 Fitf tJl<J KAakiak KhsKi iW n^rmatt m |ijlu 271-^77. 

1910^ pps 707-1r47. KwiSiniLr pfirtUiuladr ifnl. H, ^-ntiUFd 

^uirwM. Tllfi &iTjfc taimi ttndi tlM ViuiM’iiEll in /iniin* 

intl-13L ALwSrCnitMfa lytngitr^ i*f imdiam pp, itlA- 

17^ iSana-daritim-mui^rQ^f Vm. 
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tdagiiidhed lino of literary men who flounebcd from the nioth 
to the eleventh centurie^^ 

The most recent nut^oritieB Btnte that the K^-^hmir school 
nne and that there m mi real oppcisLtioii between the 8pandiL 
and Pratyabhijnfii fiections®. The word £?|mtiila, equivalent to 
the godhead and ultimate realitj, is interegting for it means 
vibration accompanied bj consoiousncfts or, so to spealL, aelf- 
con^cioua ether. The term PmtyabhijfiA or recognition ia more 
frequent in the later writings. meaning Ib m follows^ ^^iva 
b the only reality and the soul is biva, but M£by&^ forces on the 
Boul a continuous stream of HenBationa. By the practice of 
meditation it is possible to interrupt the etream and in those 
moments light ill u ini nates the darkneea of the soul and it 
recognizes that it is jSiva^ which it had forgotten. Also the 
world is wholly unnsal apart from iSiva, It exists by his will and 
in his mind. What seems to the bouI to be cognition is really 
recognition, for the soul (whioh b identical ^ith the divine mind 
but blinded and obstruoted] recogtiisea that which exists only 
in the divine oiind^ 

It Ima been held that Kashmirian Sivaism ia the parent of 
the Druvidian »^aiva Siddbanta and spread from Kashmir 
southwards by way of Kolyan in the eleventh century, and thm 
hypothesis certainly leceivea support from the mention of 
Kashmiri Brahmans in south Indian inscriptions of the four¬ 
teenth century^. Yet I doubt if it is neccHSaiy to assume that 
south Indian Sivaism was dirk^ from Kashmir, for the worship 
of &va must have been general long before the eleventh century® 
and Kashmiri Brahmans, far from introducing Sivaism to the 
south, are more likely to have gone thither because they were 
sure of a gtx>d reception^ whereas they were exposed to Moslim 


i AiAGng tliAn] may bo mootiDiied Kiilalj^ &nthor of tLr Epanda K4rikd^ midi 
vi the ^Tulrufatf, who hotb lluaridlitjtd abcxit vho 

ecTo jkikU tha PintyiibfaijiSA-kittrifc,^ lived fKide Afty jmn Imlcr, ftiid iji Pifrvcntll 
aflntaiy AllliliiAiVii Gupta and KabritiadijA nmUBimui aoiiLmHL:nt4iritB. 

■ Kjfcihjniriwi £laJitrlfliii !■ ufinn railed Trttji, lhat bi iEipaztitr, berfuipr^ IJto 
'razwlK^ It tmmim of IhrefS ultunatci A nit or Faii^ /'ctifa. Fdla. BuL it 

hiu a dKuJfid tEndeney toward* monlJimr 

* AJaa called tha SltbiL or MatiiluL 

* JSTjh'pk Cartu VTr„ St, 114, Ul^iO iu>lI Jeyar. Ifyl4ic Softly, 7* pp. ITO, ISO, 

* fo mj oT^vnilc tcmpkealike the JLiulu at Elltn^ tbe chH cloeWiaA 

and nveo tbe tenalnoio^y of Sivaibc pliiloflcphy qjv meiiliotuMl by &LE!i4LJvrm oq Ved, 
Suinu, n. 2. 31. 
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ponsecutioa in thuir own countiy. Abo the forms which 
osaumed in these two ootiying provinces present differences: m 
Kaahniii it was chiefiv phiJoBOphio. in the IhaTidian countries 
chiefly religious. In the south it calls «n God to help the sinner 
out of the mire, whereas the school of Kashmir, especially in 
its later dovelopmenta, ceaembles the doctrine of Sankara, 

though its terniinology is its own, 

Before the adTcnt of Islain, Kuahmir was a aecluded but 
Qultured land. Its pleasant climate and beautiful scenery, said 
to baTe been praised by Gotania himself^, atl^ted imd itunu- 
latcd thinkers and it had some importance in the history of 
Buddhism and of the Poncaratra as well aa for Sivaism, It la 
connected with the Buddhist sect called Sarviiativadins and in 
this case the cirenmataneea seem clear. The sect did not originate 
in Kashmir hut its adherents settled there after attending the 
Council of Kanifihka and made it into a holy land. Subsequently, 
firet Vishnuism and then givaism* entered the mountam vaUeys 
and flourished there. Kashmirian thinkers may have left an 
individual impress on either system but they dealt with questions 
which had already been treated of by others and their cantnbU' 
tions, though intoreating, do not seem to have touched the 
foundations of belief or to have iaapined popular movementfl. 
The essential Bimilaritv of all givaite schools is so great that 
coincidences even in details do not prove descent or borrowwig 
and the special terms of Kashmirian philosophy, such as spanda 
ond pratyabhijfia, seem not to be used in the south. 

The Siva-sutraa coafiiat of tbeeti seetiona, deaonbing tb™ 
methods cif atlfljning stacch^fida tut indeptndeue^. One {the gjat 
of which has been given above) displays some though not great 
oripnalitvl the second is g&ktist, the third foUows the ordmoiy 
pricriptions of tho Yoga, All givaite philosophy is really ba^ 
on this last and teaches the eiifltence of matter, eouls and a 
deity, manifested in a aeries of phases. The relations of th^ 
three ultimates an? varionaly defined, and they may be identified 
with one another, for the S4nkhya-Yoga doctrine may be com- 

BuJOJUL b ^ «yicjr th*t K-dimir i- tte beat Und f«T .ad 

i. 11. ibiDki that AbUn*™ Gupta'i 

t,uUj*h«l by Bumtt. ™ aiUi.tiUifla ol v«w. curmU in IpdI. <001 

OhJlcU tbfi IdiuIf iL KiiiklaK 
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bined (Ihoagh not very ooiiKijstontly} with the teaching of the 
Vedanta, In ^a^jhimrian Sivaism VedAntist iniiiienced seem 
strong and it even calia itself Advaita. It is noteworthy that 
Vasngupta, who the Siva-sfitras, also wrote a com¬ 

mentary' On the Bhagavad-^ta, 

The gist of the matter is that, since a taste for spectilation 
is far more prevalent in Tnd i a than in Snrope, there exist many 
sy'Stema of popular phdoflophy which, being a mixture of religion 
and motaphysies, involve two mental attitndea. The oidinmy 
worshipper implores the Lord to deliver him from the bondage 
of ain and matter; the philoHopher and saint wish to ehow that 
thought is One and stich ideas as sin and matter partial ami 
aimjoiy . The orii^nality of the gaiva SiddhfLnta lies leas in its 
dogmas than in its devotional character: in the feeling that the 
soul is immersed in darkness and straggles upwards by the grace 
of the Lord, so that the whole pnxseBs of Karma and Mdyh is 
really benehoent. 


5 

As already mentioned Sivaism has an unportant though 
unorthodox offshoot in the Lingilyats^ or LLngavants, It 
appenm that they originated at Kaiyan (now in the Nizam*s 
dominions) at the time when a usurper named Bijjola {1156- 
1107) had seized the throne of the Chalukyas, Their founder 
was Basnva (the veraacular form of Vrishabha) assisted by his 
nephew Channabasava^, whose erpioits and miracles are re¬ 
corded in two Purdnos composed in Kanarefie and bearing their 
respective names. According to one story Bijjola, who was a 
Jain, pcreecutetl the lingdyats and was assassinated by them. 
But there are other versions and the early legends of the (sect 
merit little credence. Tlie Lingiyats are Puritans, They reject 
caste, the supremacy of the Brahmana, sacrihccB and other rites, 
and oil the later Brahmanic hterature. In theory they reverenc© 
the Vedas but practically the two PitTfinaa mentioned are their 

^ 8b« Thmutoa, Oatiu aad TtQiu of jgalAan fiHfbt, i.t. tbiL rr. pp. 23a-Ml 
and OecUmt rVandeiny, t&L uan, utiek Bijapur, pp, 210-1084. 

• An mioHptidn fnond nt Abler in l>hnmr dco nuntjoni BnnuTja ni a 
chuniuon <d girute monotbriam. He it petbnpi tbe huib u ChumjvbnwTa. The 
Imgdpnt* malatnin that Bubti cuwlf teTind the old tme nliuiEin ol Sit* lod 
fouiudkKl notliliig nawi 

ifi 
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eacfed booka^. They are strict eegetarianB and teetotallers; they 
do not insist on child Tnarriftgea nor object to the remarriage of 
mdowB. Xlieir only object of worshii^ Siva in the form of a 
lingam and they always carry one suspended roimd the neck 
or arm. It is remarkahle that an exceptionally sev'ere and 
puritanical eect should choose this emblem sa ita object of 
worship, bat, as already obsetTEd, the lingam is merely a 
symbol of the creative force and iU worship is not aocompliahed 
by indecent rites*. They hold that true Lingayata are not liable 
to bo dedlerl by births or deaths, that they cannot be injured 
by sorcery and that when they die their souls do not transmi* 
gmto but go straight to ^iva. Ko praycra for the dead are 
needed. 

Though trustworthy details about the rise of the Ling4yata 
are flcarco, we can trace their epmtual anoestry. They present 
in an organized form the creed which inspired Pattanatt® Pilin' 
in the tenth century. About a hundred years later came 
Ramanuja who founded a great Visbnuite Church and it is not 
surprising ii the f§ivaitcs followed this example, nor if the least 
orthodox party became the most definitely sectarian. 

The sectarian impulse w'hich is conspieuouB after the eleventh 
century was perhaps stimulated by the example of Moham¬ 
medanism, There was little direct doctrinal uilluencc, but a 
religious people like the Hindus can hardly have failed to notice 
the strength possessed by an asBocietioo worshipping one god 
of its own and united, by one discipline. Syrian Christianity also 
might have helped to familiarize the Lingayats with the idea 
of a god not to be represented by images or propidated by 
aacrifices, but there is no proof that it was prevalent in the part 
of the Deccan where they firal appeared. 

The LingayatH spread rapidly after Basavn’s death*. They 
still number about two milUons and are to be found in most 
Karanesc-speaking districts. They are easily rceognizahle for 
all carry the lingam, which is commonly enclosed in n red scarf 

turn aim ■ book called JVaMidtii^.lila, irhidh ifl Ikid to leash that ihe 
dcily DUj^l to lin In bdrI u bo liina in Ihe uul ctaDfCtiulll 

ci-f Ejuurm Knuozu whlcb mid to d»t4s tfom tho tlurtwnlli 

* TJm oae oJ tbii lin^ by Ihll^ ml iDpporta thfl ™w tltal erai la iU or%in thA 
lymbol i« nol iixclEiiiTi^y pluIUi?. 

• Their ciMid ll mid 143 hAVfl towft iJie n( th® Wocfaiymra of MrtfWft 

(1399-iQOO; uidol the N«yaki of KftlAdi, Ikk«n or Be^unr (15^1703}. 
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worn potind the neok of amotig the rieher claasaa id a ailFer-box* 
It is made of grey soapstone and a Ling&yat mu^ on no account 
part with it for a momei^ They are diTided into the laity and 
thf? Jaitgams or priesta, oOme of these marry hut others are 
itinorajit ascetma who wander o¥er India freq iien ti ng especially 
the five SimMaanas or Lingayat seesK They are treated with 
extreme respect by the laity and somatimeB wear fantaMic 
coatnmefl such as plates resembling armour or fittle belb which 
announce their approaoh as they walk. 

In doctrine the Ling^yats remain faithful to their original 
tenets and do not worship any god or goddess except ^iva in 
the form of the lingam, though they show respect to Gane^a, 
and other deities ajj also to the founder of their j^cct* Snt in 
social nxattere it is agreed by all observers that they show' a 
tendency to reintrodnee ea^te and to minimize the differenoea 
separating them from more orthodox sects. According to 
Basava^s teaching oil members of the commimity both men and 
women are eq^ual. Bat though converts from all castes are still 
accepted, it was found at the last census that well to^o 
Lingayats were anxious to be entered under the name of 
VlraBaiva Br^mans, Kshatriyas* etc,* and did not admit that 
caste distinctionB are obliterated among them+ Similarly though 
the remarriage of widows is not forhiddon there is a growing 
tendency to look &t it askance. 


^ At Kadur, Uijml, Bdc&m, SnadliLiii i^iid StilAmiih in tho Tlim^yma. In 
EYBiy Tiltife thfiiTs ^ n modjuteiy aUlintad to oiRn>f thm 

iiwntii- The grent iniportnD£B' flrtlachicfl tQ monutic ImdtiiUiiiii n wrkipji -dniff to 
JnJa utSuiuw, 
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CHAPTEK .yXIX 

VISHNUISM IN SOUTH INDIA 

1 

Though J^ivaJBin can boast of on iiQpOidng array of templeap 
teachers and scriptures in tlie north as well as in tho south, 
yet Vishiiuism was equally strong and after 1000 a.h. perhaps 
stronger. Thus Albenini writing about nortk-wrfltem India in 
1030 A.I). mentioufi Siva and Duiga several tiraea incidentally 
bnt devotes sepamte chapters to NarAyaua and Vflsudeva; he 
quotes copiously from Vishnuite works'^ hut not from sectarian 
5jrait© books. He mentions that the worshippere of Vishnu are 
colled Bhigavataa and he frequently refers to BAma. It is clear 
that in giving an account of Vishnuism he considered that he 
had for all practical purposes doBcribed the religion of the ports 
of India which he knew. 

In their main ontlities the histories of Vishnuisni and 
givaism are the same. Both faiths first aeaumed a definite form 
in northern India, but both flourished escsedmgiy when truns* 
planted to the south and produced first a school of emotional 
hymn writcre and then in a maturer stage a goofUy array of 
theologians and pbHosophera as well os offahoote in the form of 
eccentric sects which broke loose from Brahmanism oltogcther. 
But Vbhnuism having first spread from the nurti to the Koutb 
Mtumed from the south to the north in great force, whereas 
the history of f^iToiam shows no such reflus^. .jiT aism remained 
comparatiTely homogeneoua, but Vishnuism gave birth from 
the eleventh century onwoids to a series of sects or Churchea 
fltiU eitont and forming eselufliTc though not mutually hostile 
associations. The chief Churches or Sampraxl&yas bear the names 
of Sanakadi, Sri, Brahma and Hudra. The first three were 
founded by Nimb&ditya. Ramanuja and Madhva respectively, 

* Sucli BB Gm VuliQa Fniio*, Vuhyn DlwnDJ^ io be » wctimirf Gw GenidB 
Purity Mud tla* 

a Tha Hindufl u* ^wmi* Ibat the doatrinu of Bhikkti ipetAd from tiio Bmth 

to thft niirilL Sm ill? Allc^ry 
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The Budra-sampradaya was i^nd^ned celebrated, by Vallabba, 
though he was not its foiiiider. 

The belief und prac^ee of all Viahniiite sects alUce is a 
modified monotheism^ th^worsihip of the Supreme Being undoj? 
some Siiich name as Kilma or VAsiideTa. But the uionoiheLim 
is not perfect. On the one hand it passes into pantheism: on 
the other it is not completely diaeugaged from mythology and 
in all sects the consort and attendants of the deity receive great 
respect^ even if this respect is theoretically distmguiahed from 
adoration. Nearlj-^ all sects reject sacrifice in toio and nmke the 
banb of salvation emotional—namely devotion to the deity, and 
as a counterpart to this the chief chametemtic of the deitj’ is 
loving condescension or grace. The theological philosophy of 
each sect is nearly always, whatever name it may be^* a variety 
of the ayatem known as Vh^bhtadvmtap or qualified menhim, 
which is not unliko the Sfijllkhya-Yoga^, For Visbnuites as for 
Sivaites there exist God, the aoul and matter^ but most sects 
shrink from regarding them as entirely separate and bridge 
over the differences with various theories of emanations and 
auccessiYe manifestatioQs of the deityn, But for prEiotical religion 
the sou] is entangled in matter and^ with the help of God, 
struggles towards union with him. The precise nature and 
intimacy of this union has given rise to os many subtle theories 
and phrases the sacraments in Europe. Viahnuite acets in 
all parts of India show a tendency to recognize vernacular w^orks 
as thoir seiipturesr but they alao attach great importance to 
the Upanishods, the Bhagavad-g!t&, the N^ya^ya and the 
Vedanta Sutras. Each has a special interpretation of these last 
which becomes to some extent its motto. 

But these hooks belong to the relatively older Eteraturep 
Many Vishnuite, or rather Kiislmaitep works composed from the 
eighth century onwards differ from them in tone and give pro¬ 
minence to the god'a amorous adventures with the Gopis and 
(Edrill later) to the personalty of BadhjI. This ecstatic and 
senliniental theology, though found in all ports of India^ is 
more prevalent in the north than in the south. Its great text^ 
book is the Bhagavata Furona. The eaine spirit is found in 

■ TlJUJ R&aiiiiii}ft Ba.jM Bhuliy^ n. % 43;h tKut the YnliaU SntrM do nirt 
Fcfule ibe Snakliye a;nd Ycfgft but merely certun erroneoufi vlewj 4 ^ to Bimhmiu] 
nci the leli. 
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Gita-goviiidft. appaptntlj composed in Bengal about 
inOA.P^ and reproducing in & polished form the religiouB 
dramas or Y 4 trM in which the life of l^ahna b stdl represented. 

2 

The sect^ founded by NLmbltka or Nimh 4 ditym has aamo 
connection witli this poem, Ite chief doctrine ifl known as 
drELit 4 d¥aitamat&i^ or duallatic non-duality, which ifl explained, 
ad Tueaning that, though the soul and matter are distinct from 
Godt they are yet as intimately cxjnnected nith Uun as wavM 
with water or the coilfl of a rope with the tope itself. This 
doctrine is referred to in the religious drama called Prabo- 
dhacjmdxodaya, probably compoecd at the end of the dcFenth 
century. The Kmiavats, dd the adherents of the deot are called, 
are found near Muttra aiid in Bengal. It is noticeable that- this 
seat, which had its origin in northern India^ is Raid to haye been 
peTBcruted by the Jains* and to have boon ffubsequently revived 
by a teacher called XivAaa. This may explain why in the twelfth 
century Viahnnism flonrislied iti the south rather than in the 
north®* Leiis is known of the Nimbkrkas than of the other feects. 
They worship Kiish^ia and Badhk ajid faith in Kfishim b said 
to be the only way to salvation. Kfishna was the deity of 
the earUest bhakti-Bccts, Then in the fourteenth and fiftoentb 
centuries there was a reaction in favour of R&ma aa a mo^ 
spiritual deity, but sahseqnently Yallabha and Cultanya ogam 
made the worship of KfUhna popular. Nimbarha estpressed his 
views in a dhort comiueotaiy on the YedAnta Sfltras and also 
in ten veraee contoiniiig a compendium of doctrine*. 

I tt Ku bem ^Iwrited u tlu ol thn ViHlmLiitB Ctiii^hM flini rt vchjIlI 

be M> if wi ccnild b& iurfl that tbe oi tb* doctfim lallfid DraitAiiTiiita 

Wtii AH'" to MMtiEnce bf llw Kct nut nbunELtfkjtr bu ubown kudu 

TEBWUk tvr ihMt 5fiinbiditj« liTtwi sfter lUmfliltllfc It nnut be AilMitlftd 

that tbs woTBbip of ud thi dixitriufr of peU-flauTcnder or prt-patti, bpth ftnind 

w. tbe DaAa ^ loT^ ui* pmbAlib latn, 

■ e«i GriorBOU in k-M^E. VdL n. p. 457. 

< Iba Chufub of ibE ULmavat* lA ttlio SiiJi»kini-Miin prftdlyi bacBtue it 
prufMEB to dfirm KtJ doeinne from SukBkA Bad hu bruilinFn who tBii^bt NinnU* 
who Uui^ht Nimblrki. At IcMt onff mab-BM.-! fuundtfd by HiJrwuiiBB {bom 1669) 
iMlopta B dartrilLO Kudogtrai to SiktiMlU And worabipa Biiib^ M tb* mjuiif^tMtiEia 
□f KpAh:^'i cn^rgyh 

* flkllw l Lhr DftidAlokL It n tfwifilit*Ll in EhudArkBj'a oW 

|ipu 03-6. 
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Aa amoDg the Siraityes, so among the Vislinnitea of the south, 
histoiy begins with pti5^-sainta. Tljejf are called the twelve 
Ajvarsh For the three earliest' no historical basis has been 
found, but the later ones seem to be real personalities. The 
most revered of them is Xarnm'Arvar also called Satbagopa, 
whose images and pictures may bo seen everywhere in south 
India and receive the same reverence as figuros of the gods*. 
Ho may have lived in the seventh or eighth century 

The’ chronology of the Arvhra is eiceedingly vague but if 
the praises of Siva were sung by poet-saints in the seventh 
csentury, it is probable that the Vishnu worahippeta were not 
behindhand. Two cireumstanees argue a fairly early date. 
First N&thamuni is said to have arranged the hymns of tho 
Ajvars and he probably lived about 1000 a.i>. Therefore tho 
AivAts must have become classics by this date. tSccoudly the 
Bh&gavata Purai^a* ftays that in the Kali age the worshippers 
of NArAyana will be numerous in the Dravidian country, though 
in other parts found only here and there, and that those who 
drink tho water of the Kaveri and other southern iivota will 
mostly be devotees of Vaaudeva. This passage must have been 
writteri after a Vishnuite movement had begun in the Dravidian 
country'*. 

The hymns attributed to tho Arvira are commonly known 
by the namo of Prnbandham or NalAyiram and are accepted by 
the Tengalai Vishnuites as thoir ootionical scriptures, Tho whole 
floUection contains 4000 verses arranged in four parts* and an 

1 AUo apeit ALvur AHil Tbr Tiitin pronxinciatkHi erf thlf dlffionlt listter 

TOTo# In difier^pl; dirtricti. TW uppareatlj ffidatui aw wtin k drownfd or 

imniarBod in Iht dl^iw Azki, tba deep n; Aikat, 1kIi 1£: ifeep or bcinj? 

■ An edacai^ V&khpATft UM ma firinmg&in thul (kvAi wd fl&ieti rcwva 
tJl-e laiaa lioiiiage. 

* jl ifl poBiible that Hip pfMm« iktitiliuted to NamiD'iirrlf 4Dd otliffr e&mta M 

ropliy kter Dampoditiuli-. In 4 t ytl 3 L p. ]f& 4 . 

* XL fi. 

* BholKlBrkiir (and p. fiD) thliLka hi patibnbla tlk&t Kaln^LkiAm, 

mm of ihc mldiUe tired mbout liiKX But the AtgniPOiPt ie not ceaclujiva 

iud it Konm Id tnr iiiipral>llt>lei t]luii.t- ho LLved nflcdr NR-lj^Amitpjr 

* The firwt cilled <if dinfi liyrniie asmliwS td vmrknin 

ulutii inch Afl PeriyArt'AT lAdd A&dftL Tho iecundi Atiil third each. ccrnsLit- cd m ■111^(0 
*Utk thfl bUcI the aectibed ta Tini’mikiigai mud 
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pnnfriiflting qif 002 verses etlected for Mo in diuly worship 
m in part acco^ble^. Tiii£5 poetry shows the same eoetatio 
doFotion and love of nature as the Tiruvagagnm^ It non tem¬ 
plates the worship of images luld a t^ginple ritual coni^klliig in 
awakeoing the god at morning and attending on him during 
the day. It quotes the UpanishadB and BhagaFod-gita, assaniea 
ns a metaphysical basis a Fedantired form of the Sankhya 
philosophy I and also accepts the legends of the pastoral Ktishijia 
but without giving much detail. Jains^ BuddMsta and .^aivua 
are hUmed and the repetition of the name Go™da is enjoined. 
Though the hymns are not anti^TJrahmaoie they decidedly do 
not contemplate a life spent in orthodox observances and their 
reputed authors include seyeral Sudras, a kLtig and a woman. 

After the poot-saints came the dc>ctors and theologians. 
Accounts of them, which seem historical in the main though 
full of miraculous defcailSp^ are found in the Tamil biographies* 
illustrating the apostolic euccession of teachers. It appears 
fairly certam that R^m^uja^ the fourth in succe^iou, ivoh olive 
in 11 IB; the firsts known aa N&thamuni, may therefore have 
lived 10l>-150 years earlier. None of his works are extant hut 
he is siud to have arranged the pwms of the Arvaru for recitation 
in temple ^rvices. He went on a pilgrimage to northern India 
and according to tradition was an adept in Yoga^. being one of 
the last to practise it in the south. Third in sucMSsion was his 
grandson Yamun4ro4rya (known as Alavandar or vietof-)^ who 
spent the first part of his life os a wealthy layman hut was 
oon verted and resided at ^rirongam. Here he con^posed soFerol 
important works in Sanskrit including one written to establish 
the orthodoxy of the Pancor&tra and its ritual*. 

mtfpctDti'Vely. Tb« loaitb put or iTir-pa ifl like ihfi filTt A HkWOeUKnj 
Edntunmn further OQiapoejtioaA by tbese two u irell u by otherir 

^ NityiauHticlbiGAm mrim-i edited with pormpbEAte had KrLgi Lflb tJitnata- 

tion by M. B. Briolruit Aiyuigur, Midra% ISOfi. 

* Tbo bwt knowaii tkeCnru -parunpuri ■ pjAbbivAm of Brf&hnsath^^tnt^fvmiJULtrA- 

jnrtmL Fgr an Kngikh ucutiut of ihc» doetorA a» T. Ei|B-^|HhlA CbAriAr^ TA£ 
FaifA|utn'fE p/ India, ^linu, IWO- 

* AguiihprimAnyii. He nhQ htdib a mJkd Akvivncfir- 

uul h phil{»opliLc&l irettliBe i^led 0iddMdnyA 
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He waR sueeceded by Bamon^ija, a great name in Tiidirm 
theology both wb the ofjpiiiizer of a most importiuit imdj 
if not the founder^, at least the accepted exponent of the 
Vi^iifiideaita philosophy. R&mAntija wm bom at Sriperuni- 
bndur^ oeau* Madrast >Them he ia atiO cDnimemoratf.Ml by a 
celebrated shrine. Ar a youth he studied Swdte philoitophy at 
ConjoBTaram but abandoned it for Vbfiuiuiiitn, He appears to 
have been a good administrator. He made the definitive collec¬ 
tion of the hymns of the Arv^rs and ia said to have founded 
700 maths and B 0 hereditary abbotships, for he oilou^d the 
members of hk order to marry. He visited northern India, 
including Kashmir if tradition may be believed^ but his chief 
residence was Srimngam, Towards the end of the eleventh 
century however^ the hostility of the Chola King Kulottunga, 
who was an Lntolerimt ^ivaitOt forced hixn to retii^ to Mysore. 
Here he was protected by King V 4 tala De v a whom he oouvertcMl 
from Jainism and on the death of Kulottonga in IMS he 
returned to ^rfrangain where he ended his days. In the temple 
there his tomb and a shrine where his image reoEivea divine 
honours may still be seen. Hits best known work^ ia the Sri 
Bh&sbya or commentary on the Vedhnta siitras. 

The sect which he founded Is known as the ^ri Samprad&ya 
and its members as the l^ri Vakh^avas. As among the voltes 
revelation is often supposed to be made by Siva through ^akti, 
so hero the Lord is said to have revealed the truth to hb consort 
Sri or Lakshmi, she to a demigod called Visvaksenap and he to 
Namm'^HTj from whom RAmanuja was eighth in spiritual 
descent. Though the members of the sect are sometimes called 
Bamoites the personality of RAma plays a small part in their 
faitht especially as expounded by Ram^uja. As names for the 
dei ty he uses N 4 rAya^ and TAsudeva and he quotes freely from 

^ Hti Eiala himuflU liuLt ha fDllawiMi BoddhiTuu. ii ctraum-entmUn: OQ Uw Siiitnu 
of uokfs^Jwn Jftte hui iiiteiiuf to ^dlLAia. Hp oUwr ctimiiiMliit^ra 

puliDuliirly Bruulj^p k ihut hia Bcbool miiNt: hiiv» U&d 4 loo^ line of EsocherL 

■ Soa Gf»«-,*toer ct/Indidp voiL xxm. i.v. Tliere Id ii K^imr^K account n! Ma li|« 

colled Dikva-i'aritnu For bia leaching K*f aitto Bluuidarfcar in Bmchif. Vllik 

Ini. OrienI, LSSS+pp. 101 ff. LivH la Elngtiah hnyo hean pi^bU^bcd j&tMulnia 

hj AJkoadarOi? GopiiulioaEya (lOOh) abd Kriahquwimi Aiyma^r (T lUOQji 

■ Bo iik« wrote th^ Vtdirihji gaA^^mhoH Vedarlha Fc&dipa, Ved4jita Sira and 
a oaoimeiotiiir^' oa tli£! Bko^vad-^ti. 
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the Bhagavad-gita and the Viehjin Purlija. Compftted with the 
emotional deism of Caitonya this faith fieems somewhat pbiio* 
flOphic and reticent. 

fium&nnja clearly Indicates its principal points in the first- 
words of his Sri Bhashya. * ‘ May my mind be filled with devotion 
towards the highest Brahman, the abode of Lakshmi; who Ls 
InminouslF revealed in the Upnniahada: who in sport pradnees, 
sustains and reabsorbs the entire nniverse: whoso only tam. is 
to foster the manifold classes of beings that humbly worship 
hiin i ” tte goes OD to say that his teaching is that of the 
Upanishadfl, “w'hSch was obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions," and that he foHows the con^entary of 
Bodhayana and other teachers who have abridged it- ^ 

That is to say, the form of Vishnuism which Ramanuja 
made one of the principal religions of Indio claims to te the 
teaching of the Upanishadfl, although ho also affihatee himself 
to the Bhftgavatas. He interprets the port of the Vedinta 
Satros w'hich treats of this sect® as meaning thot the author 
states and ultimately disaliows the objections raised to their 
teaching and he definitely approves it. “An it is tlius settled 
that the highest Brahman or NArayana himself is the promul¬ 
gator of the entire PancarAlra and that this sj'atem teaches the 
nature of Naia)'ana and the proper way of worabipping him, 
oono can disestablish the view that in the PaneariLtra all the 
other doctrines are comprised*," 

The true tradition of the Ijpauishads he contends has l^^n 
distorted by "manifold opinions,” among which the doctrine 
of Sankara was no doubt the chief. That doctrine was naturally 
distasteful to devotionol poets, and from the time of KAthamuni 
onwards * philosophic reaction against it grew up in Isrirangam. 
E&mAauja preaches the worship of a loving God, though when 
we read that God produces and Teabaorba the nniverse in sport, 
we find that we are farther from Christianity than we at first 
supposed. Thera is a tonch of mythology in the mention of 
Lakshmi* but it is clear that RAmAnuja himself had little liking 
for mythology. He barely mentions Rama and Krishna in the 
Sri BhAshya nor does he pay much attention to the consort of 

» AAa. axm. P.Z, • n. 2. 3«-39, * n. £. 43 

• BanMnDjnV intltxiucticn to the !• moi® OlMtE but doea not 
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the deity. On the other hand he shows no sign of rpjectmg the 
ritual and regulatione of the Brahmans. He apparentJywiished to 
provethat the doctrine of eaivatioD by devotion to a pereoualgod 
hi compatible with aaaatrictlyorthodox as !?mii:ara'‘sown. 

I shall treat elsewhere of his philotiophy^ known as the 
VhbhtAdraita or non-duality, which yet recognizes a dhtiuction 
between God and individual fKjuk. The line of thou^t is old 
and at. all [^eriocle is clearly a conipromise, unwlUing to deny 
that God is everything and yet dissatisfied with the idea that a 
personal deity ond^ur individual trsnamigrating aonls are all 
merely illusion. Devotional theism was growing In R&m&nuja'H 
time. He could not break with the Upanishads and V^edantio 
tradition but he adapted them to the needs of his day. He 
taught fifTitly that the material world and human mub are not 
illusion but so to speak the body of God who comprises and 
pervadcH them: aecondly this God is omniisotent, omnipreseiifc. 
almighty and all-merciful* and salvation (that ia mtiktl or 
deliverjinco from transmigration} b obtained by those souls who, 
assisted by hia grace^ meditate on him and Imow him* thirdly 
this salvation consists net in absorption into Gojl but in blissful 
existence near him and in participation of his glorious qualities* 
He fttrther held^ that God exists in five modes, namely: (a) Para^ 
the entire supreme spirit, (A) the fourfold manifestation a* Vftau- 
deya, SaOkarshona, Pradyumna and Aniniddha, (tf) incarna¬ 
tions such as R4ma and KfiKhna, (rf) the internal oonlfoUer or 
Antazy'iLmin according to the text* **who abiding in the i^ul 
rules the soul withint'' (e) duly consecraterd images. 

The followers of EamAnuja are at present divided into two 
schools known as Tengalais and VadagaJaisT or southern and 
tiortheru^. The double resideuce of the founder is one reason 
for the division, t^Loce both Mysore and Tricbuiopoly could claim 
to have personal know'ledge of his teaching* The really important 
difference seems to be that the Tcngahii or enuthem school is 
inclined to break away from Sanskrit tradition, to ignore the 
Vedas in practice and to regard tho Tamil Nal^iram as an 

1 Tllifl SvErfoMinilliilntaLicrtt of tlw iJeity U ft dimcterlatiii FancmritiU dtX;tr£tl&. 

Sk ^'lumilcr, Itil. p|j. -51 imtl Sri U* 

■ Sn Br. At. tTp m. 7, The Srf VoidiaAViift ftttiicili greit lnipQrtftiirt!i io thid 
chapter. 

* Oplj nintlT^y noitlifTii and waULbera. Ndthiir Hcudill In BftU 
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all-eufficient Bcriptuie, whereiw the VadagoMs, though not 
rejecting the NUAyiram, insist on the authority of the Vedas, 
But both divisions are scrapiiloua about caste observances send 
the ceremonial purity of their food. Thty are separated by nice 
qaeationa of doctrine, espcciaJly as to the nature of prapatti, 
resigniition or self-Burrender to the deity, a sentiment slightly 
different from bhakti which is active faith or devotion. The 
northemere hold that the soul lays hold of the Lord, as the young 
monhey hangs on to its mother, whereas the southerners say 
that the Lord picks up the hclptcas and passive soul as o cat 
picks up a kitten'. According to the northerners, the consort 
of Vishnu is, like him, imorosted and equally to be worshipped 
as a bestower of grace: according to the eouthemere she is 
oreated and, though divine, merely a mediator or channel of 
the Lord’s grace. Even more important in popular eatoem is 
the fact that the VadagaUi sectarian murk ends between the 
eyebrows whereas the TengoJais prolong it to the tip of the nose. 

ffcsofofftrum is often bitterest between the seote which 
are most nearly related and accordingly we find that the 
Tengalois and Vadagalaifl freqnenUy qtiJirrel. They use the 
same t e mpl *^» but in many places both claim the eicliiaive right 
to recite the hymns of the Airans, The chief difference in their 
recitation lies In the opening verse in which each party celebrates 
the names of Its special teachers, and disputes as to the legality 
of a particular verse in a paiticulnT abrino sometimes give rise 
to frw fights and subeequent lawsvute, 

The two schools reckon the apostolic sucoession differently 
and appear to have separated in the thirteenth century, in which 
they were represented by PUJai LokAcarya and Vedinta Desika" 
respectively. The Tengalai. of which the firet-named teacher 

I Henna the two doetilaea ue ctiWed nuifknta-nyiys mtl nmrf 

tluiow Mld«at theory, ThelntUrgSTeiiK to lie daiag«fOMd«triM 

tbsk God Hsjaji lin, ainee it gi™* * lMC=r »“£* ^ ^ B™*- 

OKsr Wilde in D* “Chiink, tirau^h *amc dirue inrtinet in bim, awnm 

“to li»™ olwsyi lored the nirner m be«« the nwwat powibte npprOMli to per- 
“iHjtJofl in A muuUDr ttot untfelBtomi lit tbo worlds l» sPBgJiTd^ dll 

•'and luflflniiE EA b«ns m ihenvBltt* bwntifQl hdy thinEi •nil iii«I« of per- 
..Christ. h.d he b™ iiJcuri, wtKild hE.^ Mid—I qisitc Mrtuii 

thfr momHit ih* vm (gH dd bia tii«» md wtpt, b* in*di? liii 

^^havmg wul«d bin mlirtsnw with hariot*, hli fwin® hn^s md hanawna fai 
haakfl they bBAUlilui iMld hijljr ttiEnDErtLa La hia 
* Aliu Eftlltd VfliitatjiJiithfl- Far iQttie nkthDr idaboiwte rtuclteft iti the khtory 
of tkA flii-VilUthoaTM men V* Bmvgachjui*" utkhtH ill 11111*1 

1916 md J. MifMt H. 
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was the practieal founder^ mmt be regarded iimOYatore, 
for in their use of Tdjui] aa the language of religion they do not 
follcra* the example of Liamauuja. LokicArya toaobea that the 
grace of Ood U irreidjatjblB and flhoold be met not merely by 
actiFo faith I but by self-surrender^, and entire aubmissioti to 
the guidance of the apiritual teacher^ He "w^aa the author of 
eighteen works ealled Rabnayaa or eecrel^^ bnfc though heapj^aiB 
to have been the first to formulate the Tengalai doctrinesp 
Manavala Mahainiuii {1370-1443 A.n*) is regarded by the sect 
as ila chief Halnt. Hb imagea and pieturee are frequent in south 
India and he wrote numerouft eornmentaiies and poema* 
V^lAnta Defiika. the founder of the Vadagalai, was a native of 
ConjocTarain bnt apent much of hie life at ^nrangainL. He was 
a voltmilnous author and composed iiiisr afia an all^orical play 
in ton acta+ portraying the liberation of the sonl under the 
auspices of King Viveka (discrimination) and Queen Sumati 
(Wisdom). 

At the present day the two sects recognize as their respective 
heads tw'O Ae&ryas who are maniedt whereas all Smarta Ac&ryas 
arc ceHbatas^, The Tengalai Ic^rya redder near Tinneveliyi the 
Vadagalai in the district of Ktimool. They both make periodical 
viffltations in their districts imd have considerable ecclcsiaBiical 
power. In the south ^rilrangam near Trichinopoly is their 
principal shiino* in the north Melueote in the Seringapatam 
district is Gsteemefl very saored. 

5 

Ifc was only natural that Bdmanuja's advocacy of qualified 
non-dnality should lend some more uncompromising spirit to 
affirm the doctrine of Dvaita or duality. This step waa taken 
by Madhva lcar>*a, a Kanarese Brahman who was probably 
bom in lifl»A,D.* In the previous year the groat temple of 

^ Prapiittl ftHil *£iiy»bhlmin*.—The wmri prapaUi MMl not to DPcHf Su ihm 
firi nod It U dour ihftl liApiinaJi"ftieint»«iiienHrM mdined to MliTB 

aud dirrotiua. But pp(i|kH* iff floid to Ilmta bMH toiigbt by Nhtbi.iDimi 

Tha word mmsuA 

litondlj afiprwKkir^. 

■ Tha Arthfl-pailMk^ wid T^ttra-trirn- are the b»i knt^wn. Sue toit wi4 tniwr- 
Utioa d this firat Lci J^R^A^r pp. 6C5-fl07. 

k Rim&nulit nt le» itora rb^Ti Suikaim oa m &lld rcniujiciAtiOfl ol thf 

world. held the doelrdM calkd (nr cembiintioB) nmiialj tJutgood 

wnrka HA weU &i ksowkd^ *W e|S™^ioti» Im iilTitSim, 

* AJlO r#l]**^ Jt-n.itfiirlatfri'hA fcud PinrnAprnijd&^ AficOrdifl^ to othan ha wu buru 
in 1238 i-D. for hU dDctrinEH Gtlerioa'i aitkile Madb-na in E.R^E. and hli own 
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Jaciulliiitha at Puri tfttl been completed and the 
movement waa at its height. Madhva though educat^ » a 
!^va hecame a Vaial^^va. Be demecUh^lutely 
of the Supreme Being with the individual aoul and held that 
the world ia not a modificaUan of the Lord but ^at he ib ^o 
a father who begets a fion. Yet In practice, ngid monotheism 
in not more prevalent among iladhva’s followed than m other 
sects They ^ amd to tolerate the worsyp of giruite Ueitica 
and of the lingam in their templesi and their ascetiM dress hke 

^”>Sihva traveUed in both northern and ftonthein India and 
had a somewhat troubled life, for hia iloctrine, ^ing the flat 
oontradietionof the Advaita. involved him in contmual con^cU 
with the followers of i^atikara who are said to have even stolen 
hia libra^J^ At any rate they anathei^ti^ 
a violence imusual in IndUan theology*. In spite of h^ly 
contToversv he found time to write 

commentaries on the UpanishadB, Bhagavad-gito Vedtoa 
Satraa. The obvious meaning of theae terta w not that required 
bv his syatem, but they are recognised by all \ “ilil 

three PrastbinaB or Btarting-pointa of philosophy and he bad 
to show that they supported hia views. Hence hiB mterpretolion 
often seeraB forced and perverse. The moat ex^rdina^ 
instance of this b bis explanation of the celebrated phrase m 

::S2Ss=5?S?SS':S 

=:S=Sr-B?e3S£=K 

14. 2) VO. th. V. m-bowin 

the il Sl^pM *U tl« IMUillont. 

th*H» W.i«,m«:imuition (|[ adBmffi wJlrd H-Vimat .«rt by «dlopulta to porfuju 
the Tfuld. 
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tho Chdjidogya Upamsbad Sa 6tm& tat tvam ari. He E^ada 8a 
ftt mA atat tram (und ooaeiderB that ifc meonB *^You are not 
that Giod. Why be so conceited m to suppose that you are^? ** 
Monothcistio tesrts haTt often rceeiircd a myBtical imd pan- 
theLatio btcrpreUtioa. Tcte Old Testament and the Koran haT© 
been so ti*eated by Kabbali-sts and Sufis. But in MadhTo'^s 
commentaries we aue the opposite and probably rarer method- 
Pantheiatic text# ore twisted tmtil they are made to expreae 
onoomproEiLiidng monotheiam. 

The ^ct is often called Bi^alima-samp™dilyat beeanae it 
claims that its doctrine was revcolod by BrahmA from whom 
Modbva was the sixth teacher in epirituol descent. Its members 
are known os MadhYos but prefer to call themselYea Sad- 
Vaishpavoa. Its teaching seems more rigid and le^ emotional 
than that of other VLehnuites and is based on the Pancabheda 
or five eternal distinctions between {a} God and the soul, 
(i) God and matter, (c) the soul and matter, (dj indiYidual souls, 
(e) individual atoms of matter, God is generally called Vishnu 
or NArAyatia rather than VAsudeva. Krishna is adored but not 
in his pastoral aspect. Vishnu and his spouse Lokahmi are real 
though auperhuman personalities and their bods are BrahmA 
the creator and VAyu^- Peculiar to thk sect is the doctrine that 
except through Vayu, the son of Viahpu, salYation b imposaible- 
Vayu haa been three times incarnate as Hanumat^ th* helper 
of Ruma, as Bhima and as Madhvn himself*, Souls are separate, 
innumerable and related to God as subjects to a king. They are 
of three classes: those who are destined to eternal bliss in the 
presence of God: those who revolve eternally in the m$,te oi 
tranBmigration: and those who tending ever downwards ore 
doom»^l to eternal suffering- 

* Sw hi* ecmmeint on Ckind. Up, vi. S, 7. OomporQ Blu^^ i¥. 7. Tb& tcit 

■pptaia to my Uwt the Hill (Jim) il a part jsnw! u( tbe Lonl. Mlldtra mjm it ia 
■o-cfallMl bcefrUM it kKanK Hme rtMiuced lUiiilitude ta tbe LdkI. lfaciUg)i anitc clutbiirt 
ffmn him Mudhifm'ii i?xcgeau li lappcirtAd by a oyKtem of taDtrie or taboliatit: 
intcrpiTtAtinD Lti Whkt ^i^ry batter iiu a spcciel meeoiiig. iThnfl La tJie puBii|^ ni 
tbe Quriidr Up, mentiofud abemd l±ue fllmple wordi m yn erv e^EiUiDed ** 

eqniTiiJrut ta gam maciuK^ yuab l-be rontmlkr, ui4 ukim tii» one, Ttte 

Atst iTmm on u wild Aut Uf Iutb ori^lAAled wiUi Madbvm liAl to be found 
io a BhagaTAte woik e^elk‘fii ihe Stoiatfu mTiita. 

1 la ^jji coEAfiieAtwr)’' on tbe openmg of f Thind. Up. lUiJihTa wini to imp^ 

A Trinity conaiatiiijr cd Vietpa, ltam 4 (= Tji k wt nii) wad Viyu. 

* Thii iff eirpfMly ftut#;L at the Bmi of the uoiamiaiLdjy OU the BriA UpAHi 
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This laflt dootrin^, as tficII as th? doctrine of salvatioti through 
the wind or spiritj hoe led many to suspect that AladhTa 
wi^ influenced bv ChriBtian ideas, but it is more probable that 
he owed etimething to lalam. Such i^uonee would no doubt 
be distant and indiieot, lor a Brahman would not come into 
Dontact with Moalim doctora, though it is said that Madhva 
could apeak Pereianh But some Moslim ideas such oe the 
absolute fieparation of God from the world and the predeatma- 
tiotl of souls to eternal hoppmesB and misery may have enter^ 
Brahman minda. Still, nearly all Madhva’s views fwith the 
poaidble exception of eternal punishmemt ) hare Indian anaJo^es, 
The Toga teaches that there are innumerable soulfl distinct from 
one another and from God and though salvation through the 
spirit sounds Christian, yet the Upaniehads constantly celebrate 
V&vTJ Iwind) and Prina (breothl as the pervading pnnciple of 
the world and the home of the self. "By the wind (Vayn) im 
thread, 0 Gautama, this world and the other world and all 
creatures are bound together*/' Thus tho idea that the wind 
is the universal mediator is old and it does not seem that 
Mfldhva regarded as a redeemer or espialion for sin like 

Christ. , , 

The MflpdhvBB are still an energetic and important sect. Them 

beadquartera ore at XJdipi in South Kanaia and they also hold 
an annual conference at Tirupati at which examinations in 
theology are held and prutea given. At Udipi are eight maths 
and a very sacred temple, dedicated by Madbva himself to 
Krishna. The head of each math is charged in turn with the 
Bupervisian of this temple during two years and the chang^i 
oflice is celebrated by a great biennial festival in January. The 
worship is more puritanical than in the temples of other uects, 
dancing girls for instance not being &llow|ed, but great 
mice ifi attached to the practice of branding the body with the 
emblems of Vishpu. The sect. Uke the Vaishnavas, is divideii 


1 LiU nitJ IwJcAisff* of Sfi^MmawclHByar hf P^dimuiablw Chsr. 1^. ^ 1^0- 
Some h»vt ffluiiiMted ji ctJBUKtitwi batween Midhw’i 4»wliJiig ftod Mmiehmun, 

te**™ te utiwdiei] much importMO* to «a obocon ^op called (oof 

m. lip^^aL) whom lifr eoc^redi uaca™te id Sankw*- H is coaiMirabw 
thit in tkia PtnUn Btuiiw ho mftj l»™ bfiwrd nf Maai m an Mth honstio mmI hmw^ 
SamUtiHl him ’with thu demon but this du« not imply mj coniiMftMKi ha 

own iyitHiL tor Swnkniw't oithar) uld ZtfjmiahniADl. 
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into two parties, tho Vjiifialnitas who are coaservatiTB and tiao 
Sonakrit Hcriptnres^, acul the Dosalcutas who haro more popular 
tendencies and nse sacred books written in Kanarese. Neither 
the ^ri VaisfariavAs nor tAe MildhTas are numeious in noithiBxn 
India. 


* Atttrtft g tkm ATO iht tba IbdhTiL^^yA koiI tlw TifUfiafci, aU 

AitributBd to » iliidpl« of M*dLTA 4&d hii ioiL 






CHAPTER A»XX 

later VISHNUISM IN NORTH INDIA 


1 


With the fifteenth oentuiy Hinduiem entere on a new pliftfle. 
Sects ariae which show the influence of Mohammediuiifim, aome- 
timee to auch an extent that it is hard to say whether they 
ahouM be clasaed ns Hindu or Hoslim, and many leachera 
repudiate caste. Also, whereas in the previous centunes the 
centre of religious feeling lay m the south, it now sUfts to the 
north Hinduism bad been buffeted but not seriously tnenaoed 
there* the teachers of the south had not failed to recognizB by 
their pilgrimages the sanctity and authority of the northern 
seats of learning; such works afl the GitA-govinda testify to the 
existence there of fervent V^ishnuism. But the country had been 
harassed by Moslim mvosiooH nud unsettled by the viciesitodea 
of transitory dvnaatiea. The Jains were powerful in Gujarat and 
Raiputana. In Bengal giktism and moribund Buddhism 
not likely to engender new enthusiasms. But in a few centuries 
the movements inaugurated in the south increased in extension 
and strength, Hindus and Mohammedans began to know moro 
of each other, and in the eixteonth centnry under the 
rule of Akbnx and his Bucceesora iho new 3ecU which had been 
growing were able to consolidate themselves. 

After R&mAnuia and IfadhTa, the next great name m the 
history of Vishnuism, and indeed of Hinduism, is MmAnand, 
Hia date is uncertain K He was posterior to RAminuia, 
whose sect he detached himself, and Kabir woa his disciple, 


* Be* Bhiadsrksr. Toiliift amt Saivum. pp. Gfi fi-i GeieMoii to ISflS, 

^ooeh IniliEB irtKlitioft*™* to be muaiinoiu to pring JSt0^ii.(«W KjJji]i (u 
SL lUuniiana'* hirtb, .11 tti.l we to“»w .bout humelf into bn ^4crpl» 

it mo™ piotoWe to.6 be wta bom na.riT . eentnir Imter. 
idew. t», bMome. elew <uto totoUiaibk if ** .nppo« itoit ““ 

Niinek fl«»aritoied .hoot 1400.1450 snd IBOO One ihgtoit beesno™ m 

ftOo Vlntt mcll to aulTrtiljtl ncanlniOHi tnaiticuat but tradhktn aIid 

Mj MmiiukiHl improWllly luoi thua indwal^i 1 ^ ^ 

the c^rnioTT. Al^o tie tmditiGiu m U> ti^ number oi 


Riminaib ud BimidAiid difier greaUy, 
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appj^n% immediate diaeiple. Some traditions give Pravaca 
afl IiM birthplace, otliera Mdnoote. but the north was the scene 
o IS activity. He went on a lengthy pilgrimage, and on his 
return accused of laving infringed the rules of his seot 
as to ea^g, etc., anti was excommunicated, hot received per- 
mission from his Guru to found a new sect. Ho then settled in 
lienarijsand tunght l hero. Ho wrotenn treatise but various hymns 
aiffiiibed to him are rtiU fKjpiilar', Though he is not associated 
with any special dogma, yet bis teaching is of great importance 
M markmg the origin of a popular religious movement charac- 
tenz^ by the use of the vernacular languages instead of 
banaJm t, and by a laxity in caste rules culminating in a readiness 
to a^t as equals all worehippers of the true God*. This God 
IS Banm rather than Krishna. I have already pointed out that 
the worship of fUma as the Supreme Being {to be distinguished 
^m respect for him as a hero) is not early: in fact it appears to 
begin m the penod which we are considering. Of the human 
forms of the deity Krishpa was clearly the most popular but 
school of RiLmbnuja, while admitting both Kfima and 
Kndum M incarnations, preferred to adore God under less 
m^hologieal and more philosopJiic names such oa Xarayana. 
Ramh^d, who oddreased himself to ail cioeses and not merely 
to the Brahman aristocracy, selected as the divine name Rama. 
H was more human than Kara.ya.ga, kss sensuous than Krishna, 
fcvety Hindu woe familiar with the poetry which aings of Ril^a 
m a chivalrous and godlike hero. But he was not. like Krishna, 
the lover of the soul, and when, Hamaisni was divested of 
m^hoh^ by BUcecssive reformers it became a monotheism in 
which Hmdu and Moslim elements could blend. Ramanand had 
^elve diflciplea, among w hom were Kabir. a Raja colled Pipk 
Rm Das, a leathar-selier (and therefore an outcast acootdmg to 
Hmdu ide^) as well as Brahmans. The Ramats. as his followers 
were caJkd, are a numerons and respectable body in north India 
Mmg the same sectarian mark oa the VadogaUus from whom 
they do not differ materially, althotigh a Hindu might consider 
that their smafl regard for onate b s vital distinction. Thev often 
call themselves Avadhhtas, that is, those who have shaken off 
oridly reatnetions, and the more devout among them belong 

‘ One t>l Uiem te (onnd in tlie Gmnth ul aikii* 

» i toa™ n, “ Jiii piti niMkoi: H>ri kn bH« » Hui- 

tao hof. Let aooiw eikAm«i * eeeteur^ct. WIimtm God.bei.God'i oim. 
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to an order divided into four classes of which 
reserved to Bfahiuans itnd tho others «m? open to alleastes. They 
own numetoufl «nd ^veslthy maths* but it la smd that in some 
of these celibacy is not required and that monks and nuns lite 

oMnly fts niflu imd wifo^^ , 

An important aspect of the RAmat movement « its 
on the po^ar literature of Hindustan which m 
and even more in the sisteenth century blossoms mto flow^ 
of Tclurious poetry. Many of these writinga possess reid ment 

L spm.»a loroe. 

only beginning to pay sufficient attention to this mighty floi^ 
of hyumT^ch gushed forth in nearly all the vernaculars of 
India* and appealed Erectly to the people. The phenomenon 
WM not rluy^ew. The paalmB of the Buddhiste ^n the 
hyroufl of the Rig Veda were vema^ar 
a^in the south the songs of the 
of some anUquity. But in the north, though some 
literature has been preser^-cd. Sanskrit was ^ 

only proper language for reUgion. Ue hardly 
vetL^ulS hymns rxistci, but they did not n^ive the im¬ 
primatur of any teai^ber. and have not survived. 1 *“*- 
UOO all this changes. Though Ramimand^w^ not much of a 
writer he gave his authority to the use of the veraaeul^. he 
did not, like RamAnuia, either employ or enjoin banabfit and 
the meagre details which we have of his circle lead us to imagmo 
ffim surrounded by men of homely speech. 

One current in this sea of poetry was ^slmaite and aa ^h 
not directlv coimeeted with RAmAnand. V ^ 

loves of Krishpa and RMhA in the Mait^ ^ 
a form of Bengali. In the early fifteenth century (c. 14 - 0 ) we 
IL the poetess kOra Bai. wife of the Raja of C^torejho 
gained ceSty and domestic unhappmesa by her paseionato 

in IVb sad lU^Ub llcb in Ksmd.T 

wt ft «lBteftt«l Pftndit in HOC. Tb- Beniftli VwJiaftva p«t CI-wJ! Ii>m ww in* 

GOot«mpaEA£y^ 
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devotion to the foiro of Kfieiinn known aa Ronchori According 
to one Jegend the imago came to life in answer to her fervent 
prayers, and throwing lib anna Tound her allowed her to meet 
a raptnmint death in bis imbrace* This b precisely the sentiment 
which we flnd later in the teaching of Vallahhiicarva and 
Caitanya. The hymns of the Bengali poet« have been collected 
in the Padaiaipaiaru, one of the chief sacred books of the Bengali 
Vaishijiavafl. From VallabhiicArya spring the group of poets who 
adorned Bra] or the Mnttra districts Pre-eminent among them 
is the blind Snr Das who nourished about 1550 and wrote such 
sweet lyrics that Krishna himself came doivn and actecl aa his 
amanuensis. A somewhat later member of the same gmnp la 
Xilbh^ Das, the author of the Bhahta MiUa or Legenda of the 
■Saints^ which is atUl one of the most popular teligiouB works of 
northern India^, Almost contemporaiy' with Sur Das was the 
great Tulsi Dob and Grieraon^ enumetates thirteen subsequent 
writers who composed Ramiyanas in some dioleet of Hindi, 
A little later esjne the Mahratita pwt Tukar^m (boro about 
IflOO) who gave utterance to Krishnaism in another language. 

Tulsi Das is too important to be merely mentioned as one 
in a list of poetSp He is a great figure in Indian rvligion, and the 
saying that his Eamai^ana is more popular and more honoumi 
in the North-wcstem Provinces than the Bible in England is no 
exaggerationHo came into the world ui 1532 but was exposed 
by hb parents ae bom under an unluck^^ star and wm adopted 
by a wandering S&dhu. He married but his son died ojid after 
this loss he himself became a Sadha. He began to write hk 
Raniayana in Oudh at the age of forty-three, but moved to 
Ifenarcs where he completed it and died in lfi23. On the T nlsi 
Ghat, near the river Aai, may still be seen the rooms which he 
occupied. They aro at the top of a lofty building and command 
a beautiful view over the river* 

^ Bee GriQnoi], IrtJni Uio Hhn^ktoM^, 1909 uui l(Ua 

* Mifdn Frn«ai7uljr £4>em#Hn 18^0, jl fi7, 

■ SimUariT Ch^dr* Bca eM 0/ BatgaL p. 170 ) aayii ihml 

KriUiT&fra'B trapilfltiflfltif thq HAjB&yaoa th* Bibifr o£ the pwpJe of tins Onngitio 
ViJley iad It ifl for the tm^ part the jwojBaDti who imd it." KrittiTiu wiA bam 
in *nd {^OflLempanuy with Mtnaiuiul Ullli the poptilar iotetwt la 

B&DiA WAi t^mned in diacrciqt prorinoM at the uma time. 

Ee aIao wrote «Tar»l other porma, which niJiy he mentiaiifid the 

GMvhtr atiil KAvittlTAll^ dedicated %o thr ioikiicj and tlie bmk 

dttdft Ql Rime, md the Vmsyi pAttnU or petition, a Tolninft of hjumi and 
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His Bamaya^^ii which is an original composition and not ft 
trEinaktion ofValmiki’s work b one of the greot rehgioos promfl 
of the world and not unworthy to be wt befiido Poforfww Lort. 
The Bustftined mojcflty of diction and,ssnberftnce of ornament 
are accompanied hy a spontaneity and vigour mre m nny 
literature, especially in Asia. The poet la not eml^lhshing a 
laboured theme; he goes on and on because hjs emotion burste 
forth again and again, diveraifying the same topic with sm 
inexhaustible variety of style and metaphor. As , 

a stream flows among flowers and trees, hut pours forth a flo^ 
of pure water nncolonred by the plants on its w in the 

heart of Tulsi Das the love of God wellwl up m » 
fountain ornamented by the mythology and le^ds with w^h 
be bedecked it, yet unaffected by them. He fonnd^ no 
which is one reason of his popularity, for neariy all sects can 
read him with edifleation, and he is primarily a p^i not a 
theologian. But though he allows himself a poet s hcen^ to 
state great truths in various ways, he stall ennn<iLat« a definite 
belief. This is theism, connected with the name Since 

in the north he is the author most esteemed by the Vishnuit^, 
it would bo a parados to rafnse him that designation, but hw 
teaching is not so much that Vishnu is the Supreme Being who 
becomes incamata in RAma, as that Rama, and more r^ly 
Hari mid Vaeudeva, are names of the All-God who nmniTesta 
himself in human form. Vishnu is mentioned as a celeshiil l»mg 
in the company of B^ahm&^ and so for as any other than 
R4ma receives attention it is f^iva, not mdeed as Rama s eqnid. 
but as a being at once very powerfid and very devout, who acts 
a., a modifttor or guide. “Without prayer to ^iva no one can 
attain to the faith which I requireV “EAma *sGod .thctotidrty 
of good, imperishable, invisible, nnereated, t^ompanible, void 
of all change. indlTisihlc. whom the Veda declares that it ^nnot 
define^'" And yet* ''He whom acripttire anid phiioBophy 
Buna and whoni the saints love to oontemplftte. even the Low 
God, he is the son of Dasarath, Kii^ of Koaala*.” By tic powr 
of RAma exist BrahmS, Vishpn and Siva, as also ilayft, 
illusion which brings about the world. His “delusive power nt 

^ Sm rnnuSiliffl*. L pp. fl©, Rlt 

*■ lb. toL tiL pr laOp oL viiL I- p. sa Md tdL iIL pp, 6S-B7. 

1 Ifr, TdL IL PL M. • P' 
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a vaat fig-tree^ itfi elustairng fruit the countlees multit^dje of 
worlds, while all things animate and izumiiiiate are like the 
inBeets that dwell inside and tljlnk their own particnlar fig the 
only ono in eiiateiice^/J God has made all thingB: pain and 
pleasure^ ein and merits saints and sinners^ Brahmans and 
botchera, passion and asceticism. ItbtheYedathatdistingniflhea 
good and evil among them®* The lore of God and faith are the 
only road to happiness- '*The worship of Haii ia real and all 
the world Is a dream*/*" Tiibi Daa often uses the langtiage of 
the Advaita philosophy and even ealls God the annihiiator of 
duality, but though he admits the poBsibility of absorption and 
idendfication with the deity, ho hold^ that the double relation 
of a loving God and a loving sonl consti tutea greater bliss. '' The 
saint was not absorbed info the divinity for this reason that he 
had already received the gift of faith*/' And in a similEn: spirit 
he saysj " Let those preach in their wisdom who contemplate 
Thee as the supreme spirit, the imoreate, inseparable from the 
universe, recognkable only by inference and beyond the under- 
atanding; hut we, 0 Lord, will ever hymn the glories of thy 
incamation.*^* lake most Hmdnjs he is httle disposed to enquire 
what is the purpose of creation, but he comes very near to 
&ayliig that God has evolved the world by the power of hlhySi 
because the bliss which God and hb beloved feci is greater than 
the bliss of impersona] tmdififerentiafed divinity. It will be seen 
that Tnbi Das b thoroughly Hindu: neither his fundamental 
ideas nor hb mythological embellbhments owe anything t-o 
Islam or Christianity, He accepts imicservedly etieb principles 
as Mayi, transmignition, Karma and refetse. But hia aenti- 
menta, more than those of any other Indian writer, bear a 
striking reaemblaace to the New Testamrat* Though he holds 
that the whole world is of God, he none the less bids men shun 
evil and choos^e the good* and the singular purity of hU thoughts 
and Htyle contrasts strongly with other Vbhiirate works. Ho 
does not ooneeive of the love which may exist between the soul 
and God as a farm of gexual pasaion. 

* OrnwiM^ Lf- Tnt tl p. 500^ of- p- IW- Mijivho Beta tlw whole WdriiJ dandti^ 

and whnv jictinni jyQ on# cm nndenitiLDd u heraeli aet dandn^ witli aU hff troup#, 
like 4n AotKu on thfi by tbe pl#J nf tbfl l^nlV eyelicnwiL Cl. Ifio, Jodf Iho 

toliaily of wnrlda, pp. ^10* 2U. 

> QziTwn opdy coznpajwi St Paul^ “I Lad Dot knoWD <Til hut bj tho fiur/'^ 

• ik Toi tt. pi 23a. * Ik toL il loa 
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The beginning of the riiteealh centniy waH a time of religio iis 
uphearal in India for it witnessed the careera not only of 
Yallibhucaiya and Caitanyn. but also Ndnak, the founder of 
the Sikhs. In the west it was the epoch of Luther and aa in 
Europe bo in India no great roligious movement has token place 
flints that time. The fleets then founded hove swollen into 
extravagance and been reformed ■ other eccts have arisen from 
a mixture of Hinduism with Moslem and Christian cleiuents, 
but no new and original ourront of thought or devotion has 
been Gtorted. 

Though the two great eeota associated nilb the names of 
Caitanya and Vallabh5ratya have different geographical spheres 
and also pt^nt some differences in doctrinal details, both are 
emotional and even erotic and both adore Kriflhna as a child or 
young man. Their almost Eimultaneous apfiearanoe in eastern 
and western India and their rapid growth ahow that they 
represent an unusually potent current of ideas and Eientimenta. 
But the w'orship of Kfishna was, aa wo have seen, nothing new 
in northern India. Even that relatively late phase in which the 
sports of the divine herdsman are made to typify the love of 
God for human souls is at least as early as the Gltd-govinda 
written about 1170. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the history of Krishna worship ia not cienr^, but it persisted 
and about 1400 found speech in Bengal and in RajputAna. 

According to Vabhnava theolo^ans the followers of Valla- 
bhK&rya* are a aectiou of the Rudra-Barapradaya founded in 
the early part of the fifteenth century by Vishpusviliin, an 
emigrant from southern India, who preached chietty in Gujarat. 
The doctrinee of the sect are supposed to have been delivered 
by the Almighty to giva from whom Vishnusvami was fifteenth 
in spiritual descent, and are known by the name of SuddhddvaiUt 
or pure non-dnality. They teach that God haa three attributes— 
Bac-cid-dnanda —eirislence, ctmsdouancBsu&d bliss. In the human 

» lit yiaknaite SMt cavliwi XuniTkl is Mid to hat* been catMUilMted bj Jahii 
tCHcHOC in E,1LE. lUb. v. Bhakti-miipa. (h JJ46). Th“ nmy po-int to penMitutim 
dufif^ thit period, 

■ For ValiabLiulty* Uld bin iwt, ks eapedjiJIy Growte« H didnd 

W4: £r^ 4 hr^ (J a/ Mtthdrdjas in vu£mi India (uieHiyinmu^ 

1865. Aho BlMailArliii'* Firj-iAf - and JStiiia™, pp, Tfl-Si iumJ Finjuhdi'p Outline 
q/ I*L o/ /rttEEttf, pp. 313-31T« 
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or &iima1 goiil bliss is BTippi^ased and in matter oonf^musness is 
suppre^i^^ too. But when the ?onl attains release it recrovens blijs 
and becoioes identical in nattm with God* For practical purposes 
the VailabhAcWs may be regarded as a sect founded by ValJabha, 
said to haire been bom in 14TQ. He was the son of a Tehnga 
Brahman, who bad migrated with Vislinusvami to tho north* 

Such was the pions precocity of Vallabha that at the age ol 
twelve he had already discovered a new religion and started on 
a pilgrimage to pteach tt^ He was well receiTed at the Court of 
Vijayanagar, and was so successful in disputation that he 
recognize<l as chief doctor of the Yaishnava school. He subse¬ 
quently spent nine years in travelling twice round India and 
at Briiidiihan received a visit from Krishna in person* who bade 
him promulgate his worship in the form of the divine child 
known as Bala GopaJa. VallabLa settled in Benams and is said 
to have composed a number of works which are still extant^* 
He gained further victories as a sncceseful disputant- and also 
married and became the father of two sons^ At the age of fifty* 
two be took to the life of a Sanny&si, but died forty-two days 
afterwards. 

Though Vallabba died as an ascetic, his doctrinea are 
currently known as the Pushfi the road of well-being 

or comfort. His philoaopfay was more decidedly monistic than 
is tiKual among Yishnuites, and Indian monism has generally 
taught tbatj as the eonl and God are one in essence* the jsouI 
should realize this identity and renotince the pleasures of the 
senses. Bnt with VaUahhfk'Arya it may be said that the vidon 
which is generally directed godwardsi and forgets the desh, 
turned earthwards and forgot God* for Ida teaching is that since 
the individual and the deity am one* the body should be 
reverenced and indulged. Pushti* or well-being is the special 
grace of God and the elect are called Pusht^-iTva. They depend 
entirely on God^s grace and ar^ contrasted mih Mary&dA-jlvas^ 
or ihoee who submit to moral discipline. The higbci^< felicity is 

’ ptin^pol uE Uicm &i9 tbe Siadbuilji-RKluMirA And ih« Bt&gAvm^-'niui- 
Snbdilllilli, A wmmt^tAJry OQ Iht Ttia ia a ihurt poem rf craJy 

M veAlMC Hntfl printed in Maihitrd^ p. It proEcam to bo b teVElatioii 

froui tbfi ikity to the effect tlut an bbh be deme kwrj w^th by muoa with Bniiiiii& 
{6rAlima-«smbAndb&-kltrAII&tiL Other auth^mintiTO works of tt» ilto the 

$uJcjbsdv»itA mirtspiiA, Siilqi|ckTyB^AtAUii5nik& mill Pr&meysntiLLC^Ta^ aJI 
edited Ifl tiiBCtiQvkbAml« f^AnAkrit perieA; 

^ €L the lue ol the wacd poehiHiiH»iu In the Bh^AVAin Ppri:^ £1. X* 
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not mukti or liberalion but the eternal ^rrice of Kriaktia and 
eternal participation in his sports. 

Thp?se doctrines have led to deplorable results, but so strong 
ifi the Indian inatinct towards self-denial and ftsceticism that it 
16 the prieatfi rather than the woreiiippera who profit by t his 
permisMon to indulge the Ixidy, and the chief feature of the sect 
is the extraYagant respect paid to the descendants of Valla- 
bh^o&tya. They are known os Maharajas or Great Kinga and 
their foUowera, ospeeially women, dedicate to them dJuin, 
ifian t body, pnree and spiritj for it is a condition of the road of 
well-being that before the devotee enjoys anything him^tfslf he 
must dedicate it to the deity and the Maharaj represente the 
deity* The daily prayer of the sect is Om. Kiijhria is my refuge. 
I who suffer the mfinite pain and torment of enduring for a 
thou^aiid yeaiB separation from Krishna, consecrate to Kpshna 
my body, senses,^ life, heart and faculties,, my wife, house^ 
family, property and my own self. I am thy slave^ O Kpehija^/" 
This formula is recited to the Maharaj with peculiar solemnity 
by each male as be comes of ago and is admitted os a full 
member of the sect. The words in which tliis dedication of self 
and family is made are not in thomselTcs open to criticism and 
a parallel may be found in Christian hymns. But the liioratate 
of the Vallabhis unequivocally states that the Guru is the same 
as the deity® and there can be hitle doubl that even now the 
I^laharajss are adored by their followers, especially by the 
women^ as representatives of Kfi^hna in his character of the 
lov-er of the Gopi.s and that the worship is often lieentiona®^ 
Many Hindus denounce the sect and in 1862 one of the MaJiarajas 
hmiight an action lot libel in the supreme court of Bombay on 


^ Gttrtrtts J/rtJA*LrtJ, pL 1S7, mji thia rormulll ii haaod on the K^U»daiwu™ratni. 
It Li ctJled 8jixn<DirpBxijLt dcidicaltiiad^ or Br^J^nur-SAinliaiidliiri. cnnci^tiii^ oimclt with 
thn Supfctu^ Beuig- 

^ ror IzutuiDe ^ Wl3OCTET b£iM« till Gnni lad to be distinct anddiSerEab 

■hiiU be bom Ag«ia u ft bird.” Hwirftjftji 3i2. QaaLod in of tM nf U* 

Jfa.Mrdjiu, pu 82. 

■ hi ih& ordisAiy csxepidzum] tbs M&katftj itAodt benda tbe tniftgfi □! Kyuk^ 
mod Bcknowkd^ee the worship offereii- Somdiiiicfl bt> ii iwung m ft fwin^ with ot 
vitboet the THe hy -mnn HiEtg on these oecukoiai i&ie fmqilctitly iminanki^ 

more IkeiUifHiS the iswtm^ or kaoWFl u Eft* MADd&li and Has 

liU. A may cil hot foot se^j^aonal with ftphrodiiU^ ii ftbo Hud to he provideO 
La the temphf. The wirtet in which the Maharayi linen or feci luYS been w&thAd 
Li sold for ft high pn» uid wetaiJl jr diach by dsTotcea 
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of the smoua charges cif immorality broughtr againfit 
him in the native preee. The trial beeamo a caitst tSibr^. Judg- 
ment was delivor^ agnuiFt the MaJiaraj, the Judge declaring 
the charged to be fully ^eubetantiated. Yet in stpite^ of these 
proceedings the sect gtiU floiiri*4he^i, apparently unchanged in 
doctrine and praetke, and h»a a large foDowitig among the 
mertantUo castes of wt?stefti India. The Radh^-Vallabhidi an 
analogous sect fomidetl fay Harivanisa in the sixteenth centuiy, 
give the pre-eTniiiciice to RadhAj the wife of KfislmBj and in 
their secret ceremonies are said to dress as women. The worship 
of Radiul 13 a late phase of Vishnuirtm and ia not known even 
to the Bh&gavata Pnrkpa^ 

Vallabhism owes rnuch of its soeoese to the family of the 
founder* They had evidently a strong d^masdc! sentiment aa 
well as a love of misaonary conquest—a powerful combination. 
Vallabhaeirya left behind him eighty-fotir principal diisdplea 
w'hoflo b%'‘es are recorded in the work called the Siorm of the 
Eighty-four Vaiskj^vaSj and his authority descended to his eon 
Vithalnath. like his father, Vithalnath was active m a prose- 
lvti?.er and pilgrim and propagated his doctiines extensively in 
many part? of western India such aa Cutch, Malwa, and Bijapnr. 
His con vert fi came chiefly froni the mercantile olosees but also 
included aoine Erabmans- and Mussulmans. He is said to have 
abolished caste distinetions but the @ect haa not prT^Herin&d this 
feature. In his later years he resided at Muttra or the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Goknl^ whence he is known m Gokul Gosainji. 
This title of Gosajn, which is stiU borne by his male descendanta, 
is derived from Krishna's name Gosvamin, the lord of cattle*. 
He had seven sons, in each of whom Kyish^ia is said to have 
been incarnate for five years. They exercised spiritual authority 
in saparote districts—as we might say in difierent diooeaes— 
but the fourth son, Gokulnathji and his descendants claimed 
and still claim a special pre-eminenee* The family is at preaent 
represented by a^nt a hundred male® who are accepted as 

*■ SUiodj cpeakiiLg lJl« HAdh44^lliULbliia BCt! not as of 

but of thf NimiTita or ot tiw T\m ihmry umJedyin^ tlwsir 

praotJM* I* <» th^t KTahyft » ths only InjiJt u4 ^ man^d 

BUltlTute jentiiQiintfl of fpijaiic IdVc foF h i TTi . Sw Micnicot ImiiaK r'AfliJBl,, 

PL 134. 

' But ettwT prpJ*n»ti£Hu <nirreat rticb m Lwd of tba «efu» or Ijsr± nf tba 

V*du. 
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lucamatii^m and i^caive the title of Maharaja. About twenty 
reside at Goknl^ or near Muttra: there are a few in Bonihay 
and in all the great cities of western India^ but tho Maharaj of 
Nath Dwara in Kajputana is eatecmg:l the chiefs This place is 
not an ancient seat of Krishna worship, but diiriog the persecu¬ 
tion of Auruiigzcb a peculiarly holy image was brought thither 
from Muttra and placed in the afirmc where it still renmins, 

A protest against, the immonility of the VaJlabhi sect was 
made by Swafninarilyaiiap a Brahman who was horn in the 
distriet of Lucknow about He settled in Ahmedabad and 

gmned bo lai^ a following that the authorities became alarmed 
and ImpriBoaBd him. But his popularity only increased: he 
became the centre of a great religioua moYetnent: hiTntis 
descriptive of his virtnea and siifferiugs were suog by hisfoUow'tra 
and when lie was reieased he found himself at the head of a band 
which was almost ao army. He erected a temple in the TiUnge 
of Wartal in Baroda, which he made the centre of his sect, and 
reoiiiitcd fQUowers by means of periodioal tours throughout 
Onjaratr Hifi doctrines are embodied in an anthology called the 
Sikshapatri consisting of 212 precepts, some borrowed from 
accepted Hindu scriptures and some original and in a eatccliisui 
called Vaconamritom. His teaching was summed up in the 
phrase '‘Devotion to Kflsh^ with observance of duty and 
purity of life" and in practice took the form of a laudable 
polemic agauiBt the lieentionsncss of the V'^al]abhis+ As in most 
of the purer sects of Vishiiuism< Krbahpa is regarded merely as 
a name of the Supreme Deity. ThiLs the SikshApatri says 
''Narikyona and i 5 iva t^hould be etjually rtreognized as parts of 
one and the same supreme spirit^ since both haw been declared 
in the Vedas to be forms of Brahma. On no account let it bo 
thought that difft^renct! in form or name makes any difference 
in the identity of the deity." The followers of Swaminarayaiia 
fttiU number about 200,000 in western India and are divided 
into the laity and a body of celibate clorgy. I have Yisited their 
religious establishments in Ahmedabad. It oon^iiats of a temple 
with a Large and well-kept monastery in which are housed about 
300 monks who wear costumes of reddish grey. Except in 
Assam I have not seen in India any parallel to this monasteiy 

* S» GroTW, Maihutd, jiu 151 I cu flntiPfllyctioSjiii wtal ba Mjm TIiu wmiw 
Louiiitic. ilJjty fUvv ccrtuiil^ mural dopraTity. 

» nil MW wai 5*b*jiiuutdA. 
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either In aize or discipline^ It ia provided with n, library imd 
hoFcpit^L In the temple aie images of Narn and NIr&yana 
(explained aa K^hibink and Arjima)* KfiAhna and R4dhi^ Qane^ 
and HanuiuAn^, , 

3 

The $eot founded by Caitanya is connected with eastern 
India aa the Vallabhls are with the west. Bengal ia perhaps the 
nativo land of the worship of Kiiahna as the god of lovo. It was 
there that Jayadeva flonrishod in the laat days of tho Sena 
dynaaiy and tho lyrical poot ChandJd&s at the end of the 
fourteenth centtuy. About the same time the still greater pcwt 
Vidyapati was singing in Binrbhanga, For these writers, as for 
Caitanyaj^ religion is the bond of love which unites the soul and 
God, aa ty^pified by the passion^ that drew together R^rih^ and 
Kiiahna. The idea that God loves and seeks ant human aonls is 
familiar to Chriatbnity and receives very^ emotional expressioin 
in well-known hymnR+ but the bold humanity of ih^m Indian 
lyrics seems to Europeans unsuitaihle* I will let a distlngnishod 
Indian apologize for it in his own words: 

"The paradox that hiw to be understood is that KfiBhi^a 
means God+ Yet he is represented as a yputhf standing at a 
gate, tty^mg to w aylay the beloved maiden, attemptmg to entrap 
the soul, as it were, into a clandestine meeting; ThiSt which la 
so inconceivable to a purely modem mind^ presents no difficulty 
at all to the Vaiflhpava devotoe. To hlia God is the lover himself: 
the sweet the fresh grass^ the gay sound heard in the 

woods arc direct moasji^cs imd tokens of love to hie sotil^ 
bringing to his min d at every instant that loving God w^hom be 
pictures as ever anxious to win the human hcart^.” 

Caitanya^ was bom at Nadia in 1485 and came under the 
biflueneo of the MAdhva aeot. In youth he was a prodigy of 

^ Cvmn Dckd || 17(13-1702) fipua^lnd » vaoifwlmt KCt wb(cli prqfe»d t4 

Atolidh kiubitr^ 4tii] mWbb cm vUiijn. Onenton'R uticlff Omii Dus 

La K.ILX 

*■ Eut wril*™ dirtinflulHli Hjtul «3ii jwenw jmt Mm tpvr 

And d^4inf ftfO itiAtlflfwbHi in GmL Sw t>Wih UhKoiin ic. |p. 4S&. 

• Dili»h Cfuuidrp ffwtorv e/ LniKP«^ amd pjv J W-B, 

* Fcft CutonyA AO* PitlMh Chmil™ Sen. /TiftoTf of Lan^hagt ind LU, 

chip, V, And JAiludAlh Kiu-kar, {?Afrp£d?i^'tf TOjI^iAujpfij wf Iteaclprr^tf# fttm 

of Exiillgn Dii fonikdedaD UiAcarlipi-CAitAnvft^CAriln 

of Bri.CHin«ji. SfTiCflll of CkitanyA*! foliijwEii wefo aIh foLumincrUA wnUm 
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teainilig*, but at the ageof about soTcntflen whiio on a pagriinage 
to Gaya began to displiiy that emotidtial and even hysteric*] 
roligiouB feeling which marked nJl his teaching- He swooned at 
the mention of Kjishna’a name anti pfn^tsed hia time in dancing 
and ^ging hymns. At twenty^Sve he liecame a Sannyaiil, and 
at the request of his mother, who did not wish him to wander 
too far, settled in Puri near the temple of Jagannath. Hem he 
spent the rest of his life in preaching, worship and ecstatic 
meditotioD, but found time to maite a tour in southern India 
and another to Brindaban and Benares, Flo appears to have 
left the man^emeut of his sect largely to his disciples, Advoita, 
Nityfinonda and Haridas, and to have written nothing himself. 
But he evidently possessed a gift of roligioua magnetism and 
exercised on extraordinary inUnenoe on those who heard him 
preach or sing. He diei or disappeared before the age of fifty 
hut apparently none of the stories about his end merit credence. 

Although the teaching of Caitanya is not so objectionnblB 
morally as the doctrines of the Vallabhia, it foDows the same 
line of making religion easy and emotional and it is not difficult 
to nnderetand bow hia preaching, set forth with the elociuence 
which he possessed, won convorte from the Iowet chmsea by 
thoosjmds. He laid no streea on asoeticiam, approved of marriage 
and rejected all difficult rites and ceiemoniee. The form of 
worship which be specially enjoined was the singing of Kirtam* 
or hvmnfi consisting chiefly in a repetition of the divine naniea 
accompanied by music and dancing. Swaying the body and 
repetition of the same formula or hymn are featurea of emotional 
religion found in the most diverae regions, for mstance among 
the Rufais or Howling Dcrvbbe*, at Welsh revival meetings and 
In negro churehee in the Southern States. It ia therefore ou^ 
neccBsarv to seek anv apecial explanation in India but perhaps 
there is’some oonn^tion between the religious ecstasies of 
Yaiahitavaa and Dervishes. Within Caitanyas sect, casto was 
not observed. He is said to have admitted many Moalims to 
membership and to bavo regarded all worshippers of Krishpa 
as equal. Though caste has grown up again, yet the old regulation 
is still in force imside the temple of Jaganuath at Puri. ithin 
the aacred enclosure all are treated as of one caste and eat the 

I He meined th» dittjlit'f dI » oertoin ViJlabb* who BiTatenlly we* aot the 

foundQr of tbe Sect, ■* la lUted 
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SBiDO food, In Caitanya’a words “tho mercy of God 

regards neither tribe nor family.” 

His theology 1 shows little originality. The deity is called 
Bhagavan or more freq^ntly Han. His maiesty and omui- 
potenco are peraotiifled as Nftrftyaiia, his beauty and ecstasy o« 
KTisb^a. The mute rial world is defined as bh&Mbh^aprakdSa, 
a mnnifestatjon of the deity aa separate and yet not separata 
from him, and the soul is i^Ainndihia or a detached portion of 
Jiim. 5?otae souls are in bondage to Pnifcpti or May4, others 
through faith and love attain doUverance. Bea«jn is useless in 
religious matters, but rwci or spiiilual feeling has a quick 
intuition of the divine. 

j^dvAtion in obtAmed l>y Bhfkkti, faith or df^vgtioa. which 
pmhrftjjeH and siipersedt^ all other dutifia. Th^ devotion moaiiA 
abwlut^ aelf-sniT^ndcr to- the deity and love for him which iifiks 
for no return but ie ita own reward. “He who expoeta remunet^- 
lion for his love iicts aia a trader/^ In this devotion there are 
five degree*: { 0 } siUiti, calm nieditatioDf £6) dAsya^ servitude, 
(e) ftjfiJthya, frieniiiahip, (d) vitaalya, love hie that of A ehiid for 
ila parent ^ (tf) mMhnryat * woman for a lover. 

AH the*e tiontimentA are found in Gtxl and thia combined ecstasy 
is an eternal principle identified with Hari himself, just as iu 
tlio language of the Gospela, God ia love. Though Caitanya 
maken love t he lamwn and culmination of religiQn, the wor^ip 
of his followenj is not lioentious, and it is held that the right 
frame of miml ifl best att^od by the nocitatioa of Krish^'a 
name^ especially Hari. 

Tlie earlier centre of Caitanya'a was his birthplace, 
Nadia p but both during his life and afteru ards his dh^iplisa 
freqaented Brindaban end sought out the old sacred sites which 
were at that time neglected. At the beguinkg of the nineteenth 
century LaJa Baba, a wealthy Bengali mcrobant, became a 
mendicant and visited Muttra. Thongb ho had renouneed the 
world, lie still retcuned his business instincts and bought up the 
villages which contained the most celebrated shrineB and were 
most frequented by pilgrims. The result was a most profitable 

* The of the met mmj he stndlcd in flikdtvAV wnLEnnatafy an 

Yf*J^"** gi3tfM ftiTH Ilk PrwntTi KatrkanJif bolh contiizBrd In toI y. of the 
Booh of tht BindmA. It woold appear tlmt the tee% p-gank iimtU mam crrfltinUJktioD 
qI tbfr BimhM tml iil have mart rewmblwiffl! to th«fl nl 
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speealation and the ostablishnient of CmtftiiTa'fl Clinn?b in tho 
district of Braj, wldch thu.^ became the holy lajid of both the 
great Krishiiaite soots. The EoUowora of Caitanya at the prefient 
day ara said to be divided into Goe^i^s, or eocJeaiaaticap who 
are the dosceoilant^ of the fqijnder'fl originaJ disciples, the 
Vrikats or celibates, and the laity. BesideB the celihntes there 
are scweml semi-monastic orders who adopt the dmia of ELonis 
but marry. They have nomerous maths at Nadia md elsewhere. 
Lite the VaJJabhis, this sect deifies its leaders. Caitanya, 
Nity&nanda and Advalta are called the three masters (Prabhii) 
and" believed to be a joint Incarnation of Krishna, though 
according to some only tho finut two shared tho divine essence. 
Six of Caitany a*3 disciples known iis the six Gosains are also 
greatly venerated and even ordinary religious teachers still 
receive an almost idolatrous respect. 

Though Gait any a w'as not a writer himself he exercised a 
great influence on the literature of Bengal. In the opinion of 
so competeut a judge as Dinesh Chandra Sen^ Bengali was 
raised to the status of a literary laoguagc by the Viahnuite 
hymn-writers jnst ae Padi was by the BuddhiM^. Such h^^Tuns 
were written before the time of Caitanya but after him they 
became extremely numerous- and their tone and style are saitl 
to change. Tho ecstasies and visions of which they t-eU are tbase 
de;scETbed in his biograpbics and this emotional poetry has pro¬ 
found! V influenced all classea in Bengal. But there was and still 
is a considerable hostility between the ^aktaa and Vishnuites. 

4 

A form of Viahniiism^. pogseadUig a special local flavour^ is 
connected with the Maratha country and with the names of 
N&mdpv, Tukaram* and R^mdas, the Bpiritiial preceptor of 
Sivaji. The centre of t his worship is the to^n of Pandharpur 
and I have not found it described as a branch of any of the four 
Viahnuite Churebes: but the facta that NAmdev wrote in Hindi 
8fl well as in Marathi^ that many of hk hymns are included in 
the Gnmth^ and that his Bentiments show affinities to the 

* Xa Itflfl IBB |Muj«bkArtai nr rdiipOdi] poetl lire Enmnnrtlbod bj T>iii«h 

ClwMidni Sen. 5®™™! e^llifCtSoDf ol these ikwim hmvt b#en pnbliibijd tJ which tbs 
pfmoipel ii nUed FkdAks]|Mtami ^ 

■ Hm BhuJlrfiirkflir, Fm'iA^ dhd pp, ST-t)Oj md Niix4+ of JfiinaM 

ni# whicb ^ a bibliofgimpki^K Vof NfilDilley ee® nJeci UscauliSic-h RiliffioOw 

ToL Yli IT-itk For Rnmriim m Kawlicmpn, isyi pp. 1 ib 3. 
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^niFinimi Thore is however a difficiiitv about hiu date 
Native ttti^Uon gives 1270 as the, year of his birth but the 
l^age of his poetna both in Muratlii and Hinfli is said to 

k indicate that be lived 

a^lwut J4(» when he might cnaily have feJt the influonoe of 
Kaiuiinaod, for he travcJJed in the north, 

ifost of bis poetry ho«-ever has for its centre the tempJo of 
Fantlharpur where was worahipped a deity caUed Vitjhala. 
Vittoba or Papdomng. It is said that the first two names ore 
^ectio ^nations of Vishnu, bat that P4ndiuang is an epithet 
of Siva*. There u. no doubt that fbe deity of Pandharpur baa 
for many centunea been identified with Kyish^. who, aa in 
^ngid, 18 god tile lover of the soul. But the hjmma of the 
Marathiw mk 1^ eensuous and Krishna is coupled not with his 
mistrei^ Kadha. but with bus wife RiikminJ. In fact ftukniiiii- 
pati or hiLsband uf Rukmirii is one of his commonest titles 
Kamdev a opinioi^ varied at diUerent times and perhaps in 
ffereut rac^s; like most religious poets ho cannot be fudged 
by logic or theology. Sometimes he inveigh's against idolatry— 
uiideretood BS an attempt to limit God to an imago-b«t in 
other vers^ be sings the praises of ranijqriing, the local deity. 

M the lord and creator of all. Mis great message is that God— 
by whatever name be is called-is everj^here and sccesiqble 
to aU, accessible without ceremouial or philosophy. “Vows 
fa.sts and austerities are not needful, nor need you go on pilgrim- 
^c. Be watcliful in your heart and always sing the name of 
Man. loga, sacrifices and renunciation are not tieodfa]. Love 
tlie feet of Hari. Neither need you oouteinplate the absolute. 
Hold fast to the bve of Hari's name. Says Nfinii. be steadfast 
m singing the name and then Hari will appear to you*.” 

’ EJimdvkju-, tf. p. 112. An tatlicr poet ui thi» niualry w!,„ 

in im (ii. ™d to b. tki. 

brst morilfauuk m MAiathi UterMtutB. 

*. ** no DMoiauy biwtiliiy |»twD«n lio wnnbip of u,4 o( Vahon 

Ihe temiili- of jBflinmtth If is BEwpoBiod beta s 

mod ^ i* i“ the BudAbist Itai 

mntt oftJW It not wiijain ita pLmoui«t& 

BhoadaAsr, ^ 9«. Tb= eubt«i^nl qo.Utiot.. 

^Z^thLth’r thea. «.d ««mpstvd iLem witfc tb* 
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Tukamm is Iwtter known ihnn Xamdev and hiF poetry 
which was part of the intellectTiftl nwakening that accompamed 
the rise of the Maratba power Ls still a foreo whereFcr 

Marathi ie spoken- He lived from ItiQT to ItUU luid wa» bom 
in a family of merchants near Poona. But he was too generous 
to succeed in trade and a famine, in which one of his two wives 
died, brought him to poverty. Thenceforth he devoted hinii^elf 
to praying and preaching. He developed a great aptitude for 
oomposing rJiyming songs in irreg^ilar metre and like Caitunya 
he held ser^dces consisting of diacourees interspensed with siioh 
BOngs» prepared or extempore. In spite of persecution by the 
Brahmans, these meetings beeame very popular and were even 
attended by the great Sivajt. 

His creed is the same m t hat of Namdev and finds expieasion 
in verses siieh aa thesie, *^ThiB thy nature is beyond the grasp 
of mind or words, and therefore I have made love a nieaaiirep 
I meoi^ure the Endless by the meastirc of love : he is not to be 
tmly measured otberwis^p Thou art not to bo found by Yoga, 
Aaorifiee:, fasting, botlily exertiona or knowledge. O KeSava* 
accept the sendee which we lender/^ 

But if he had no use for asceticiam he alw feared the passions. 
“The Endless is beyond; between hi m and roe are the lofty 
mountains of desim aijd anger. T cannot ascend them and 6nd 
no pass/^ Hi poems u Inch are appmienUy Ifltor, hb tone is more 
peaceful. He speaks much of the death of selfj of purity of 
heart, and of self-dedication to God. “Dedicate all you do to 
God and have done with it: Tuka says* do not ask me again 
and again: nothing else is to he taught but tliis.'" 

Maratha critics have dii^ussed whether Tukaram followed 
the monistic philosophy of f^aMiara or not and it must he con¬ 
fessed that lib utterances are contradictory* But the gbt of 
the matter is that he disliked not ^lO much rnonkm m phiK>sophy. 
Hence he says “For me there is no iLse in the Advaita. Sweet 
to me is the service of thy feet. The relation between God and 
his devotee is a source of high joy. Make me feel this, keeping 
me difitincl from thee.” But he can also say almost in the 
language of the Upouisbads. ' ‘ When salt is dissolved in water, 
w^hat remains distinct I I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor arc 
I CdM AhlumgB, 
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brought together, is there any black remnant ? TukA eaya, thou 
and I were one light.” 

5 

There are jtitercstm| VUhnuite eecta in Assam^. Until the 
BixtMjith century Hinduism waa tepnoacnted in those rogiotia 
by SiktUm, which was strong among the upper dosses, though 
the mage of the people atiU ndherwl to their eld tribal worBliips. 
The first apostle of Vishnuiam woa !5aiikar Deb in the sixteenth 
century, ITe prcacherl first in the A horn kingilom hut was driven 
out by the oppofution of Soktist BrsihniaiiH. and found a refuge 
at Barpeta. He appears to have inculcated the worship nf 
Kfishnn na the sole divine being and to have denounced idolatry. 
Bactifii.-es and caste. These views were held even more strictly 
by his succesOTr, Mudhab Deb, a writer of repute whose works, 
such as the Xanighosha and Batn&vaii, are regarded aa scripture 
by his fofioweiB. Though the Brnlunans of Aasam were opposed 
to the introduction of Vislmuism and a section of them con¬ 
tinued to instigate perscoutiouii for two centuries or more, yet 
when it became deaf that the new teaching had a great popular 
following another section were anxious that it should not pass 
out of sacerdotal control and organized it as a legitimate branch 
of Hinduism, While fully recogni/ing the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith, they also matle provision for due respect to caste 
and Brahmanic authority. 

According to the last census of India* the common view that 
gaotar Deb drew his inspiration from Caitanya meets with 
criticism in Assam. Hia bio^phies say that he lived 120 years 
and died in I6I>9, It has been generally assumed that hU age 
huH been exaggerated but that the date of his death is correct. 
If it can be proved, as contended, that he was preaching in 
1505, there would be no difficulty in admitting that be was 
independent of Cdtanya and belonged to an earUer phase of 
the Vishnuite movement which produced the activity of 
\allabha and the poetiy of V'id^'a.poti. It is o further argument 
for this independeuee that he taught the worship of Vishnu only 
and not of Hadhfi and discountenanced the use of images. On 
the other hand it is stated that he sojounied in Bengal and it 

■ Befl Eliot* HinduiAm inJiMam, Ifll&p pjk U<le-L]8^ 

* Verm* Iitditi, mi, ^ 4.1. 
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appears that soon after his ileath his oonneGtion with the teaching 
of Cmitanya was recogniised in Assam. 

At present there are three sects in Assam. Firstly, the 
Mahapimiahias, who follow more or k*i^t faithfully tiie doctiineB 
of Sahkar and hladh&b. They admit Madras os religious tcachera 
and abbots, and lay little stress on caste while not entirely 
rejecting it. They abstain almost entirely from the use of images 
in worehip, the onlj' exception being that a small figure of 
Kriehiria in the form of VaiWtba Katha is found in their 
temples. It is not the principal object of veneration btit staiidg 
to the left of a throne on which lies n copy of the Niimghosha*. 
This, together with the foot'printa of fSankar and Miolhab, 
receives the homage of the faithful. XJie chief cuiitrc of the 
Mahflpurushiaa is Barpota, hut they have also monasteries on 
the Majoli Island and elsewhere. Secondly, the Biimunia 
monafiteries, with a large lay following, represent a bralmaaniaed 
form of the MaliApumshia faith. This movement begun in the 
life-tinie of Mndhab. ^fany of his Brahman disciples seceded 
from him and founded separate commUrtitiBS wiiich in.swtL‘d on 
the observance of caste (especially on the necefisity of religious 
teachera being Brahmans) but tolerated image-worship and the 
use of some kinds of flesh as food. Though this sect was jjcrse- 
cuted by the Ahom kinga^, they were strong enough to uiaintuin 
themselrtts. A comproniiae was effcscted in the reign of ttiidra 
Singh (1606-1714), by which their abbots were shotivn all 
honour but were assigned the Majuli laland in the upper 
Brahmaputra ns their chief, if not only, residence. This island 
is still studded with numerous Satiraa or monasteries, the hirgcat 
of which contain three or four hundred monkis, known bh 
B hakots (Bhaktas). They take no vow-a and wear no special 
costume but arc obliged to be celibate while they remain in the 
sattra. The Mnh&ptirushia and Batnunia monasteries are of 
similar appearance, and in cxteinals (though not in doctrine) 
seem to have been inflneticcdby the Lamaisni of the iieighbooring 
regions of Sihhim and Tibet. Tlie temples are long, low, wowlen 
buildings, eovered by roofs of corrugated iron or thatched, and 

1 6«n)B Autharitiu itste tbbt tlu! sumd kiak ihoM TBflerBt«d j> tho 

bat at 1kii.rrtal*. btui 1 mmde careful luji^uidlsti and WciA AcUtliDNl It VJU lb^ 
^irnghioehmu 
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contaltung indde a with two tdw& of wooden pillara which 
leads to ii ^nctuary iiii?^idc!d from it by a The third sect 

are the MoilrnariaSp of political rather than i^ligioTis importatice^ 
They represent ademaoi^itic element , reeruited from non-Hindu 
tribes, which i^oceded even in the life-time of .^ajikar Deb. They 
appear to reject nearly iiU Hindu obfiervance^ and to worahip 
aboriginal deities aa well Krishna. idttJe is known of their 
fcligioiis. teae^hingi, if indeed they have anything worthy of the 
naiiLc^ but in the latter half of the eighteenth century they 
dietractod the kingdom of A^sam witli a series of rebellions which 
wert^ Hiippreased with atrooions cruelty. 

(Mtanya is ^id to have admitted some hloliammedane as 
members of hLs sect. The precedent has not been followed among 
most branches of hia later adherents but a ouriotia half-secret 
seetj found throughout Bengal in considerable numbers and 
callc^l KartAbhajEiisi, appears to feproBGot an eccentric develop¬ 
ment of hia teaching in combmation with Mohammedan elo- 
nients. Both Muslims and Hind us belong to tby sect. They 
observe the ordimiTy social customs of the class to w^hich they 
l>eIong^ but it is said that those who are nominal Moslims neither 
oircumcke themselves nor frequent, mosques. The founder, called 
Ram Smanirs Pal, wa^ bom in the Nadia district about 1700, 
and liLi chief dewtrine is said rii have been that there bj only 
one God who h incarnate in tb^ Hc*d of tJie aect or KartA*. 
For lie first few generationfl the headship w'aa invested in the 
founder and bk descendants but dkseneions oecurred and there 
k now no one head; the faithful can select any male member 
of the founder’ii family as the object of their devotion. The 
Kartii oiniriis to be the owner of every human body and is said 
to exact rent for the aouJ'a tenancy thereof. No tfistmetion of 
cjiLste or creed is recognisded and hardly any ceremonies are pre- 
scirihcd but meat and wine are forbidden, the mantra of the 
Beot b to be repeated five Umca a da}* and Friday b hold sacred. 
These observances seem an imitation of Mohaiumedauisui*. 

1 Sea Oemm oj ] Ocl, D^ingikl, pp, IS^ i^d BlmrtMKuT^'JW Hindu Cmia 

» Kikitii, litoralljf dottf, iA tJic nnme giT^a to tfic cxHiitiTV of ft jornt fumlj 
in Bi9llgftL Aftdt prnfar to Oftll mWtftjn.mu or JilSrtginP AJi eiL 

■ AottUier inixfd iml li Uaiit of the Phituu in the \^annA It&to ol BimditUdwcl, 
fomided bv one PriuiRftlli ui the raign oi Anrtmgtcli, Th^ir dotitriae k ft mmlqiiiitioa 
d! HmdEiijim lad llbll],. tending tovftfiii Krlmhp fiiam. See Ruasellr TribtM and 
CasUi QfCtnimt Pr^mneAt^ p. 317. 


CHAPTER x:j:xi 

AMALGAMATION OF HINDUISM AND ISLAM, 
KABIR AND THE SIKHS 

I 

Thu KartAbhajas meniioned at tho end of the last ebapter show 
a miTc tnnj of Hinduif^ui and Mohaniiiipdaiiism, and the 
is loimd in other sects some of which are of considerable im¬ 
portance. A group of these Bcots, ineliiding the SUthfl and 
followers of Kabir* aro^ in the fifteenth atiil fiisteenth centuries. 
Their origiu can be traced to Ramanaiid but they cannot be 
called Vaishon-’T®^ they are cle(^ly distinguished from all 
the religions bodiea that we have hitherto passed in review^ 
The tone of their writings is more restrained and severe: the 
womhipper approaches the deity as a ^rvant rather than a 
lover: caste is rejected as usel^a: Hind a mythology is eschewed 
or used sparingly* Yet in spite of these differences the essential 
doctrines of Tulai Das, Knbir and Nanak show a great re^m- 
blance. They all believe in one deity whom they call by various 
names, but this deity 3 , though personal, remains of the Indian 
not of the Semitic type. He ^mehow brings the world of 
transmigration into being by his power of illusion, and the 
busineiiui of the soul is to free itself from the illusion and return 
to him. Almost aD these teachers, whether orthodox or hetero¬ 
dox, bad a siugnlar facility for composing hymnSj often of high 
literary merit, and it is In these emotional ntt-erances, rather 
than Ln dogmatic treatises, that they addressed themselvcfi to 
the peoples of northern India. 

The earliest of these mixed sects is that founded by Kabir** 
He appears to have been a Mohammedan weaver by births 

^ It ia exempIiEed by Ou? furioui word jin-liAd b«i]igtbjc< IndioJl 

pnfix Added to tbe Armbis word Aad 104^ In the OnAHtli And by Camn aI 
A OAmii of OofL 

* See iHpBciAnj G. H. WcfltoaUj aed Kobir PaiiiA, AD*! MftWilidia, 

Sihk toL VL pp. 122-3IS. A\m WUboh, Jfjtfffy* <» o/ fl* HiJwftu. 

toL l ppu lSa-98. ^iitmdcTAmy, di; tn LiU^f^T€ u. |irp, 

BbAndArkAt* FoffA^ invd! pp, 07 - 73 L 
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though triwlition is not unanimom on thb points It la admitted, 
howaver, thnt he was brought up among Mo.'^lims at Benares 
but bi^came a difioiple of BimAiiand. that ho 

lived early in the fifteeuth oenturyAnotber tradition gays that 
he wag aummoned before Sikander Lodi (14^9-1517), but the 
details of his life are evidently legendary. We only know that 
he was married and bad a son, that be taught in northern and 
perhaps central India and died at Maghar in the diHtriet of 
Gorakhpur. There is rignifioanue, however, in the legend which 
relatf^ that after his decease Hindus and Mohammedans dis¬ 
puted aa to whetlier his body should be bnnuxl or buried. But 
when they raised the doth which covered the corpse, they found 
underneath it onlj=^ a heap of flowers. So the Hindus took part 
and humt them at Benarea and the Mosliuis huried the rest at 
Maghar. His grave them is stOJ in Moslim keeping. 

In teaching Kabir stands midway between the two religious, 
but leaning to the side of Hindmsm. It la clear that this Hindu 
bias became strongcrin his lolJow'ers, but it is not easy to separate 
his own teaching from subsequont embeUishmenis, for the 
numerous hymns Hud sayings attributed to him oro coUocted 
iu compilations mode after his ckath^ such as the Bijak and 
the Adjgranth of the Sikhs* In hymns which sound authentic 
be puts Hindna and Moslima on the same footing. 

Kabir is a child of Ram and iUIah,” he say?, "‘and 
accepteth all Gunis and Pirs.*' ^*0 God, wdiether Allah or Bam, 
I live by thy name.” 

'^Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy h*dy it? imclosing temple, 
CocLBcleiicfi ita prime Loachcr* 

Then, O priest, E^all mem to prliy to that mosquiii 
"Wliioh hath five gates. 

The Hindus Eind Museulnmna have the same Loitl.^' 

But the formaltlea of both creeds arc impartially condemned. 
"'^Thoy are good riders who keep aloof from the Veda and 
Komn“*" Ciu^te, csircumciaion and idolatrj' are reprobated. The 
Hindu deities and their incamationa are all dead: God wb& not 

1 Tke ii*ine Kshir a^mi io me ilEwiatfe. 

* DkJu who diid Kbcmt ItiOS b mtd to Iu.t« hee^ }!ltb m ffpirituiJ desetat from 
KAbir. 

■ Frnm a hyxnii ui -which the tpinlaal lifs H Peprwnted U « ridij. UojcoiuMe, 
VL p. idia 
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in any of Earn, it wunld soom, should bn undei^tood 

not as Ramaciandra but as a tiame of God. 

Yet the general outlook is Hindu rather tbun Moliammefian. 
Coil Is the tnugieiuTi trho brings about thiB illuficiry world in 
ahioh the eoul wanders^. traa ii! immobile anil mobile 
creatures, in wormB iind in moths;; I parsed through many 
Yflrioufl blrthfi. But when I assumed a humnn body* I wad a 
Yogi, a Yati, a penitent, a Brahmaairi * sonietimes an Emperor 
and Bometimeii a beggar^'^ Unlike the Sikhs* Kabir teaches the 
sanctity of Ufe* eiren of plants* “Thou cuttest leaves, 0 flower 
girl: in every leaf there is Ufe/' Release, as for all Hindtis, 
consists in escaping from the roimd of birtbs and deaths. Of 
this he speaks ahno^ in the language of the Btiddlm®. 

^'Tiiougb I WvD n^iT^iiicd many shapes, this ib my lost. 

The Bttings and wira^ of the mueical infftrumeut am all vrDi’n ant : 
I am now in the pow^r of God's noim^ 

I slijJI net ajypniQ have to cLmce to the tono of birth and death. 
Knr shall my hesrt aocompany on tlie drum/^ 

This delivenmee is oecompUshed by the union or identifica¬ 
tion of the sou! with God. 

“Remove the dilfuiivncc between thyself and God and thou afadt be 
imitod with him..pi.. 

Hbti whum I sought wilLotit ncjw I find wittkin ino+**+i* 

Know Ood ; by knowing him thou shalt becuimo m he* 

liVhen tho sotd and Ood are bleadcd no one can dietinguiah tliem*.”’ 

But if he sometimes w^ritea like ^ahkara^ he also has the 
note of the Psalms and Gospels* Ho has the sense of sin; fio 
thinks of God in vivid personal metaphors, aa a lord, a bride- 
groottit a parent, both father and matlier. 

mSf O Godp though I hj^ve oifeoJed 
1 forgot him who ±nad« me and did cleave unto 

* Bnt IIiTi ii inmnctiniH [iip4 Sb^' habh, e«pfecii.lJy in tlifl hymni iciKprptiiatfrtl 
in xh^ Gr^nth, a nnlne nf Qnd. 

^ Though ^Mba wril^ « A poet mLbrr ^ a ptuIcKphEr fw evidently 
leADvd to the doctrilte oT iiltUicili {noNfaiilfiq} nlhtt ttiMi ta the doctHmi i^f UUHli- 
feetAtlDa or developmeiit (jun'^nuudoti), lie rtpaids M&yji u ftomethiEi^ evilr 
A tricky m tM&t, A for«i whioh tend* men eaptiw, tmt whiah thsAppc&ti irit]i ill* 
kaowled^ of God, “ The fUuviocii vmuihjJil whim [ T^co^lsrd him ” .(stiux*J, 

* He awn hhi Lba woid oirrA.^. 

* Funn KnliiKc wnrHiia, Mncauliflo^ Vt* piv UhI IBS. It li powhle tlut 

thin ia a inter QOtnpiwituiiL. 
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(niig> the marnag^ 

The sov^eraign God hath ctome to my botut^ m my htmb^jKl.i.. 

[ fibt4iiii^ God my bridcgrtxirji; so hBa b^n my good 

fortirno.^ 

** A mcither bcorotli oot m mind 

AJl tbo faults jMf ^on ci3iiifiutt<cittu 

Op God, 1 arn tMy ohddi 

Why blotta»t thnu not out my idiiat 

My Faf-brtsr Ia the ifreat Lord o£ tho Eortb ; 

To that Fathoi- how nhsli I go^T"* 

The wri tings of Kabir'a di&<:ipl€fi such m the Snkh NidlLBii 
attributed to Srut GopaJ {and written aecortlLug to Westcott 
about 1729) and the atilJ later Amar Mul. which h said to be 
representative of the modem Kabirpanthp show a greater tn- 
ciination to Pantheism ^ though caste and idolatry are still 
fjondemned. In these works, which relate the conversion of 
Dhana Daa afterwards one of Kabir'a principal foliowem. Kabir 
is identified with the Creator and then made a pantheistic deity 
much a$ Kpsbna in the Bhagnvad-gita^. He is also the true 
Guru whose help is necessary for salvation. Stress is further 
laid on the doctrine of Saida, or the tlivine word. Hindu 
theology was familiar with this expression as rignifjing the 
eternal self-existent revelation contained in the Vedas. Kabir 
appears to have held that articulate sound is an expression of 
the Deity and that every letter* as a constituent of ^ch sounds 
has » meaning. But these letters are due to Maya: in reality 
there is no plumUty of sound. Ram seems to have been selected 
as the divine name, becausse ita brevity is an approach to this 
unity, but true knowledge is to understand the Letterless One, 
that is the real name or ea^nce of God from w hicb all differen¬ 
tiation of letters ha^ vanished. Apart from soma special 
metaphors the whole doctrine set forth in the Seikh Nidhan 

^ VI- pp, £30, 2m, £(H!, 1S7. 

■ Wcatwatt^ i.L p. 1-14* '^1 am tho nnfttor d itii wodd.I mm tbe ssjsd And Ihfl 

m cvntAinsd ijv mt—I Uvu withm ali mmi aU live ^rribin mnd mud'll 
tfl tbo mxnA vAAdt. E^en in the htmn* of tht Adi OrAhtli ira find mch l^hruis mm 
“Nnw Uimt Abd I hAvm b«cnmtr unt." (Biu!AD]iae^ rt ^ ISO.) 

Thk IdcmtiiicAticin qf £&tiir Vrith tha daity El Eutertetmg mm lkain|l| n mixlcm 
eumiplUj qi wJmt probably hAppaned m the ca» oJ Kjiih^ Simiktlv tbfkH wbq 
oaLtactad th^ bynuu which fiimn thm MCtthi booitB ai the ^bi And ^bkrpmthil 
lapntfd tbfl proceaa which in nrlicr ngrt produced the Rig 
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and Amar Mtil m littk more than a loose V^od&ntLmit ^mewhat 
reminiBcent of Sufliam*^ 

The teaching of Kabir La knoun as the Kabirpantjb. At 
present there are both Hindus and MohammedanB among hm 
foUowera and both have monastorioB Vt Maghnr where he 
buried. The sect nurabere in all about a milbon®. It Le said that 
the two djTUionB haTC little in common except veneration of 
Kabir and do not intemiix, but they both ob^sorve the practice 
of partaking of eacred meab^ holy water^, And conseeriited betel 
mit. The Hindn section Is again divided into two branches 
known aa Father (Bap) and Mother (Mai). 

Though there is not much that is original in the doctrines 
of Kahir^ he is a eousiderable figure in Hindi literature and may 
justly be called epoch-making as marking the first fusion of 
Hinduism nud Islam which culminates and attains political 
importance in the Sikhs. Other offshoots of his teacldng are 
the Satnamis, Bridh^-sw&nuB and Dadupanthis. The final were 
fmmded or reorgouizod in 1750 by a certain Jag-jivan-daq. 
They do not observe caste and in theory adore only the True 
Kamc of God hut in practice admit ordinary Hindu worship* 
The Radhi-awamiBp founded in ISdl, profe^ a combination of 
the Kabirpanth with Christian ideay^ The Drulupanthis show the 
influence of the miUtar}^ spirit of iHlam. They were founded by 
Dadu, a cotton weaver of Abmcdabad w ho flourished in Akbfir's 
reign and died about 1602, Hp insbt od on tlie equality of man¬ 
kind, vfigetarjaoiBm, abstinence from alcohol and strict celibacy* 
Hence the weet is rreruited hy adopting hoye, tno«t of whom 
are trained m soldiers. In such coudiiion:$ the Dadupanthifi 
cannot increase greatly but they nimiber abotit nine thousand 
and are found chiefly in the state of Jaipurt especially in the 
town of Naxaina*^ 

^ **Thfi Atml mLni^Cfl with Pirujujitmi^, aj tha riTtn Bow mio theocwi. Onlj in 
thuw&jMa FAfAmAttaabfl The Mmk withotit^bcU if blind uid cKUiuii hnd 

the path. Hp who seea it pt'cmint everywhare- All he »«■ k ILkp MmwW- 

There if uicept BnihmA. I aiu ho, 1 tli tme KtLhirJ^ p. 

* Tho pEDifELA vt IMl idS^lIt hut thm k reoaLkn to think the mU pumbtfre 

on? kiTiyeri 

■ OoDMEmtetl by wiiEhing Lq it wuudim undmli mppoaed tn irpttvEdt. the (Efct 
of Kahir. It ii itated tkftt they btUovu Umy eat tbo body ot KaMr At LbEtr iljered 
whhsh periiapa pniiiU to Cbristkii inflpenM, Hu^Ih tr. pp. 2^f^2-lO. 

* Sm Ruwlt Tni6^'# Ciukj of Cmirai ProrinOeSj p, T, wrhere IG ii said 
tbiit HUde of Lhcna &re houjlolicildjBTiL 
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The Rikh religion^ is of specioJ interest aiaoe it has created 
not only a political soc^ty but aliMj eustoiiLs so distinctiTs that 
thnee who profess it rank in common esteem as a m^parate race. 
The founder N^ok liTod from 1400 to 153S and wklr bom neat 
Lahore, He was a Hindn h j birth h ut came onder Mohammcdim 
influence and conceived the idea of reconciling the two faiths. 
He was attracted by the doctriiis?s of Kabir and did not at first 
claim to teach a now rcligiDn. He wished to unite Hindus and 
MosHms and described himaelf simply as Gum or teacher and 
his adherenU as Sikhs or dbciplea. 

He spent the greater part of his life wandering about India 
and Lb said to have reached Mecca. A beautiful stoiy nclatea 
that bo fell asleep with hb feet turned towurda the Kaaba. 
A moIUh kicked him and asked how he dared to turn his feet 
and not his head towonl^ God. But he answered^ '‘Tum my 
feet in a direction where God is notJ' He was? attended on his 
wanderings by Mard4nap a luto-playert who Accampanied the 
hymns wliich he never failed to com|Kifle when a thought or 
afl vent lire occurred to him. These compositioiuB am siittilar 
to those of Kabir. but seem to me of inferior merit. They are 
diffuse and inordinately long^ the Japji for instancct which 
every Sikh ought to recite as hb daily prnyer. fills not less than 
twenty octavo pages. Yet beautiful and incifirve passages are 
not wanting. WTicn at the temple of Jagannath, he was asked 
to take part- in the evening woraliip at which lights were waved 
before the god while flowers and mcensc were preeented on 
golden salvers studded with pearbn Bui he buret out into 
5ong^ 

“The sun and moon, O Lord, are thy lampSp the firmiinient 
tby salver and the orbs of the stora the pearls set therein. 

^'The perfume of the sandal tree b thy incense; the wind is 
thy fan; all the foreata are thy flowers^ Q Lord of light. 

Though Xiinak is full of Hindu allusions he is more Moham¬ 
medan in tone than Kabir, and the ritnal of Rikh temples is 

^ Bet MaciinlUtt* iSiM itK YaluJluii. 

^ 1. p. S2. 
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modelled on the ^[oiiivinjiicdan mther than on tlio Hindu 
pattom. The opening wohJh of the Japii iiro: **There la hut one 
God, wlics^ name is true, the Creator^'’ and ho is regnoJed 
rather a* the mlor of i he world than a spirit finding cxpreimcin 
ill it. hw order” all thinga happen. *^By ohn^ing him’^ 

man obtaina happine^ and Aalvation^ '"There is no Unfit to 
hifl mercy and hia praieea.” In the piesenee of God '"man has 
no power and no fstrength." Suoh sentimenta haTc a amack of 
Mohatumed and Nanak some times uftes the Tory words of tlie 
Koran as when he says that God lioA no companion. And 
though the penetrating spirit of the Vedanta mfeets this regal 
monotheismp yet the doctrine of MayH is set forth in unusual 
phraseology: ^*God himself created the world and himself gave 
names to things. He made May^ by his power: seated ^ he Wheld 
bis work with delight." 

In other conipositiong attributed to Nanak greater promin¬ 
ence is given to M&ya and to the conmion Hindu idea that 
creation is a self-expaDmon of the deity. Metempsychosis is 
taught and the divine name is Hari, This is characteristic of the 
age, for :?^an iik was nearly a eon temporary of Caitanya and 
Vallabbaefuy a. For Kablr, the dbciple of RdmAnandap the 
name wjm Ham. 

Nanak was siifliciently conscions of his position as head of 
a sect to leave a successor os Guru®, but. there is no indication 
that at this time the Sikhs ciMcred materially from many other 
religious bodies who repiubated caate and idolatry. Under the 
fourth Guru, Ram Das, the beginniugs ol a change appear. 
Ilif^ strong personality coUcoted many wealthy adherents and 
with their offerings he purehased the tank of Anirit^r* and 
built in its midst the celebrated Golden Temple. He appointed 
his son Arjun as Guru in 1581, just before his death: the 
succession was made hereditary and henceforth the Gurus 
became chiefs rather than spiritual teachers. Arjun nssumed 
Home of the insignia of royalty: a tomi grew up round the soeriHl 

^ TL(i orijpaiil IB KftrtA pfinikh (^^pumKhji), mai^ fhU fhn™ 

illP*^ how HuLdu hmhiU of clcmg Ui KikDiik 

■ The Ohm erf the Hildi* mi (n) l4fla-lS3S, .<ngadtp 

fc) AjamrdAi, (rf) IUnidA% 1576 -lfjSl^ pj Arjaa. if} Ear- 

GoTind, leots-icae. (j?) Hur.ius, {hi fj*? kLan, (O Teg 

Bahli-liir, HlnjtK l(f?a-l70S, 

* Aduit&aanii tbo Lute!’ titter. 
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tiLnk and became the centre of a communii^; n tax tollected 
from all Sikha and they were anbjected to special and often 
Eialutary legislation. Infanticide^ for instants, was sttictly for* 
bidden. With a view providing a code and standml Aqim 
compiled the Granth or Sildi seriptuTieSj for thoi^h hymns and 
prayers composed by NSniik and others were in iise theitu was 
ofl yet no authorized coDection of them. The example of Moham- 
medaiiiam no doubt gtimnlated the de^^i^e to possess a sacred 
book and the veneration of the scriptures increased with time. 
The Granth now receives the same kind of mspeet as the Koran 
Euid the first sight of a Sikh temple with a large open volume 
on a icading-desk cannot fail to recall a mosque^ 

Arjnn's compilation Is called the Adi-gran th. or original 
book, to dL^Gnguish it from the later additions made fay Gum 
Goviiid. It compriEes hymns and prayers by K4rLak and the 
four Giiraa w1h> followed Mm (including Arjim hlm^lf)i 
RAmfijiand, Kabir and others, amounting to thiity'five w^riters 
in all. The list is interesting as testifying to the exisieuce of a 
great body of oral poetry by vsrioiia authors ranging from 
BiimaiiELnEi, who had not sepm-ated himself from orthodox 
Vishnuii*m, to Arjim^ the chief of the Sikh national eoniniiinjty. 
It was evidently felt Lhut aU these men had one inspiration 
coming from one truth and even now iinwiitten poems of 
NAnak are current in Bihar, The Granth is written in si special 
alphabet known as GnrmukM^ and contains both prose and 
poetical pieces in several languages: most are In old western 
Hindi^ but some are in raujabi and Marathi. 

But though in compding a sacred book and in uniting the 
temporal and spiritual power Arjun waa iniuenced by the spirit 
of Mohammedanism, tbk is not the mti of iinitutiun which 
makes for [leace^ The combination of Hindiiism and Mam 
resulted in the production of a special type of Hindu peculiarly 
distasteful to Moslims and not mucih loved by other Hindus. 
Much of Arjun activity look place in the later years of the 
Emperor Akbar, This most philosophio and tolerant of princee 
abandoned Mohammedankm niter 1579, remitted the special 

^ It ^ppcAiB to bv u ^rlictrnrv tKUptAtinn ol Lhfr ck&iaetem Tha 

Ehkpe of ths ktiien h mn^tlj tbci nmi) but nev vaIum Migncd to them. 

* Thif h Lh« ilwdpEJoa ^ thfl diakot gives hy Gdenoa, tbs highat autburity 
m fueb EUttttcnu 
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payable bj' non-MoaliniB tuid adopted many Hindu obsef^ 
vanccs. TowafUfl the oiid of hia life he promulgated a new creed 
known os the IKnd-ilahi or diTine faith. This eclectio and 
oomposite religion beare teatimony to vojiity na weil as to 
his huge sympathies, for it recognizod him as the vdoeregont or 
OTon an iaeamation of God. It would appear that the aingular 
Uttlfi work colled the Allopimbbad or Allah Upanishadi 
wntten in coimectioii with this movement. It purports to be 
cm Upanidhad of the Atbarva Veda and can hardly be dcBcribM 
RS other tiion a forgery* It declares that '‘the Allah of the 
prophet Huhammad Akbor* is the God of Gods ” and identiffea 
him with Mitra, Vanma. the buh, moou, water, Indra, etc, 
Akbar’s religion did not long aiirvive his deatli and never 
flourished far from the imperial court, btit somewhat later (1660} 
Muhammad Dara Shukoh, the son of Shah Jdian. caused a 
Persian translation of about fifty Upaniahods, known as the 
Oupnekhat’. to he prepared. The general temper of the period 
waa propitious to the groadh and immunity of mixed forms of 
belief, but the warlike and semi-political character of the Sikh 
community brought trouble on it. ^ • • 

Aijim attracted the unfavourable attention of Akoar a 
su(sctsBsor, Jebtmgir*, and was cast into priaon where he died* 
The Sikhs took up arms and henceforth regardwl thomsoivw 
os the enemies of the government, hut their strength was wasted 
by internal disseti^ns. The ninth Guru, Teg-Bahadur, wM 
eieontcd by Anrungaeb. Desire to avenge this martyrdom and 
the stronuoua character of the tenth Guru, Govmd Singh (1B75- 
1708), completed the transformation of the Sikhs into a eburch 

militant devoted to a holy war. 

Though the most aggressive and uncompromising features 
of Sikhism ore due to the iunovatiom of Govind, he was so far 
from being a theological bigot that ho worshipped Durga and 

^ Sc« lUiciiJraJ* In it, tli7L, pp, 170-1 Ifl, vhi^ 

Urn ^ ft TiUcTtt tert rf the Upanolw). SoliiiElcr, of Adi/ar 

11308, pji* 136-7. SriuBtler iUlet lh»t in tb» nQnh rf IndU Uic » 

iwited by Brmtmnni it the uid <m otlaf oeeaniniui! oIk, thst m 

poathcrti India U ii belw™i that Mnelime ate atiUed Ifl lh« AUiarva t eda. 

^ tie AlLibrrf the Koran. t 

* Tliia I’Vnian tiuulation waa rendered wotd to*' word into veiy atrange i-aim 
by Aiuiaetd DupcirtFO (1801-2) and this LbUh renwn ™ uwd by Hciopenluuier' 
' Ha ia aaid to barf prayed for tbs aiicMaa of th* Emptror'e rebellilMIl artl. 
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was eTen said to ha™ offpfed hu m a n saeriJfi^c^. But thc^ aim of 
all hia ordinances was to friake his followers an mdepotideat 
body of fighting men. They were to return the Bahitation of no 
Hindu and to put to death everj- Mohammedan. The commtmity 
was called Khaisa^: within it there w'as perfect equality* every 
man was to carry a sw'ord and w^ear long hair but short trousers, 
ConTcrta, or rtjeruits, came cMefly from the fighting tribea of 
the Jats, but in theory admission was free. The initiatory 
ceremony, which resembled baptiHm^ w'aa performed with sugar 
and water stirred with a sword, and the noophi^te vowed not to 
w'orshjp idols, to bow to none except a Sikh Guru, and never to 
turn bis back on the enemy. To give these institntiona licttor 
religious sanction, Govind composed a supplement to Uie Granth, 
called Da^ama PAdshoh ka Granth or book of the tenth prince. 
It eonsifits of four parts, all in versc^ and is said to inculcate 
war as persistentI3" os Ninak had inculcated meekness and 
peace. To give his iostitutione greater permanence and prevent 
future altcmtions Govind refused to appoint any humim 
sueces^F and bade the 8Lkhs conEidcr the Granth os their 
Guru. “Whatsoever ye shall aak of it, it will show^ you" he 
said, and in obedience to his command the book is fiLill invested 
w ith a kind of perwonaht}" and known a$ Oranlh Sahibs 

Govind spent most of his time in w^ars with Aumngzeb 
marked by indomitable |K?n$everance rather than succeaa. 
Towards the end of hia hfe he retired into Moiwa and resided 
at a place called Damdama. The accounts of his latter days 
are Siomew hat divergent. According to one story he mode his 
peace with the Mughals and accepted a mihtary command imdor 
the HUceesaor of AumngKeb but it is more commonly asserted 
that he woo by a private enemy. Even more 

troublous were the days of his successor Banda. $ime Govind 
had abolished the Gumship, he could not claim to be more than 
a temfjoral chiefs but what he locked in gpirituaL authority be 
made amends for Lu fanatic ism. The eight years of his leadership 
were gpeut in a war of mutual esterminatiou waged with the 
Moalims of the Punjab and dtvereified only by internal dissen¬ 
sions. At last he was captured and the sect w^as nearly 
annihilated by the Emperor Forukhmyar, AccordiDg to the 

^ TMi Xrmbic wqrd u Lnt-arpivted in tbii ooutflll U EUebEking the ipKillJ pCMlicu 

[at Ood), 
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ordiniu*5" acccimt this Tiotory was followed by an orgy of 
tofturt? and Banda was barharously e3cet!Ut€d after witnessing 
during seven days tlie tormentf^ of hia followers and kinaiMn, 
We rr-ad with plooaure but increduhty^thni one division of the 
Sikhs behove that he e^aped anil promulgated his poouHar 
doeirines in Sind. AsialicH do not reliiih the idea that the ehosen 
of Ood can suSer violent deaths 

The further hisioiy of the Sikha is political rather than 
rthgioiie^ and need not detain us here. Xtespite the offort ^5 of 
the Mughals to erterniinate therru they were favoured hy the 
disturbed elate of the country in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century, for the raids of Afghans and Persinas non- 
vulsed and paralyzed the empire of Delhi. The government of 
the Khalil passefl into the hnncls of a body of fanatics, oalJed 
AkAlis, but the deoifeinn of grave matters rested with a Gottncil 
of the whole eommunity which occasionally met at Amritsar. 
Every Sikh claimed to have joined the confederacy m on 
independent soldier, bound to fight under his mihtary leaders 
but otherwiBe exempt from control, and entitled to a shore of 
land* This absolute independence, being unworkable in practice, 
was modified by the formation of MisaJs or voluntary oBaooia- 
tions, of w hich there were at one time twelve. From the middle 
of the eighteenth century onw'ards the Sikhs wei^ masters of 
the Fanjab and their great chief Ranjil Singh (17!iT-lS39) 
succeeded in converting the confederacy into a despotic 
monarchy. Their power did not laflt long after his death and 
the Panjab was conquered by the British in the two wars of 
lt946 and 

With the loflii of political independence^ the differences 
between the Sikhs mid other Hindus tended tu decrease. This 
was natumlp for nearly all their strictly religious tenets con be 
paralleled in Hinduism. Guru Govind waged no w ar against 
polytheism but wished to found a religioiza commonwealth 
equally indepetidenl of Hindu castes and Mohammedan sultana* 
For some time his ordinances were successful in creating a tribOf 
almost a nation. With the collapse of the Sikh fitate, the old 
hatred of Mohammedanism remained, but the Sikhs differed 
from normal Hindus honily more than such socte as the langa- 
yats, and, as happened with deciwlent Buddhism»the imobtrUidve 
preaaurc of Himln beliefs mid observances tended to obliterate 
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those difFercnoeiS. The Census ef 1901 j enTmierated three 

degrees of Stkhiscn. The first eompris^ee bl few zealots enlled 
Akalis who observe idl the precepti^ of Govind. The second 
class are the Qiiru CJovind Sikhs^ who observe the Guru*s mflln 
comniands, espeoially the prohibition to smoke and cut the hair. 
Lastly^ there are a CfOnsiderable number who profess a respect 
for the Guru but follow Hindu beliefs and usages wholly or in 
part. Sikhism indeed reproduces du a small scale the ehangeable- 
nej^ and complexity of Hinduism, and Utclndes associationa 
called Sabh^, who^ members aim at restoring or mnintaining 
what they consider to be the tme faith. In 1001 there was a 
tendency for Sikhs to give up their peculiarities and describe 
tbemsolvcs as ordinary HinduB, but in the next decade a change 
of sentiment among these wavorers caused the Sikh community 
os registered to increase by thirty-seven per cent* lUid a period 
of religious steal is reported^ 

■ J0Oi, pAfllAb luporUik 122. 

• Gw^pAvLM P&ajBbv pu lI7» 
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Amono the principal sub-djTisiQris of Hinflnism miiist be 
r^koned the remnrk^ble religion known as that til the 

wot^bip of ^kti or Siva’s epoiisc under variouB najnes, of which 
Devi, Durga and Kali are tho beat knciwo. It differs from moat 
sects in not being due to the creative or fEaforming energy of any 
One human founder^ It claimfl to be a revelation from Siva 
himself, but considered historically it appears to be a itompound 
of Hinduism with tm-Aij^an bchefs. It acquired great influence 
both in the courts and among the people of north-oastem India 
but without producing personalities of much emineiiccs as 
teachers or writers^ 

It wotild be convenient to distiugnbh S^tism and Tantriisxn, 
as I hove already sugg^ted. The former means the worship of 
a goddetss or godderisesp especially those v ho are rcgiurded as 
forms of Siva'a contort. Visbnmteia Bometimes worship femalB 
deitieSp hut though the worship of Lakehmi, R^dli4 and others 
may be coloured by imitation of S4ktist practices, it is less 
conspicuous and seems to have a different origin. Tantrism is 
a system of magical or Esacramental ritnub which professes to 
att-ain the highest aims of religion by sucb methods as epells, 
diagrams, gestures and other physical exercises. One of its bases 
is the a^nmption that man and the universe correspond as 
microcosm and macrocoam find that both are subject to the 
mysterious power of words and letters. 

The«ie ideas are not modem nor peculiar to any Indian scotr 
They arc present hi the Vedio corenionialy in the practices of 
the Voga and even hi the teaching of the quasi-musaulmiui sect 
of Kahir, which attaches great importance to the tetters of the 
divine name. They hormortiKU with the cotnitioti Indian view 
that some form of dbcipline or physical trainiDg is easenlml to 

^ Sfivi ■liMi c1lb,|l. XHT. -u to- iriMm in Uudidluilll. CopioU^ 

tnAl«dAJf fur tka a^snAj uC SfcktiflDi Atkd T&nlTiim lUV beiog AViIlAblc in 

■edei dt tiEHirig? tnLtud in Sun'ikra uid TibetlUi, iLDdl in (msem LniulAiHi 

hy Uie aalhor viio vtka tJki ^euduQjm M* AvkliMl, 
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tho religiouB life. They aiie fo^md in a liighty developed form 
among the NambutLrLi and othEtr Bralmiami of eouthem India 
Tvho try Lo observe the VjS^iic mlea and m the Far Eaiit amojig 
BuddluHta of the Shingon or Chon-j^en secfc^ Aa a rule they 
receive the namo of Tantrism only when they are elaborated 
into a tsystem w'hich claimjiE to be a special dispensation for this 
age and to supersede more arduous methods which are politely 
set a.side as pnicticable only for the Iiero-aaint^ of liappier times, 
Tantrism, like aalvatiun by faith, b a siniplifiDation of religion 
but on mf^haiiical rather than emotioiial lines^ though its 
deficiency in emotion often hiids strange compensations. 

But Tantriam Ls analogous not bo much to justification fay 
faith as to sacramental ritual. The paraiiel may seem shocldngj 
but (upsi tan trie ceremonieii are similar m idea to Christian 
Bflcramenta and may be called ^sacramcotal as correctly as 
magical. Even in the Anglican Church baptism includes 
eprinklmg with water (abhisheka)^ the sign of the cross (nyAsa) 
and a formula (mantra), and if any one supposes that a child 
so treated is sure of heaven whereas the future of the nnbapdzed 
is dubious, he holds like the Tantrists that spiritual ends can 
be attained by ph^^tcal means. And in the Roman Clinroh 
where the rite includes exorcism and the use of salt^ nil air>f| 
lights p the parallel is still closer^ Christian mysticism hsiK hmi 
much to do with symbolism and even with alchemy^ and 
Zoroastrianism^ which is generally r^arded ua a reasonable 
rehgion, attaches extraordinary imporfattc« to holy spells^ 
So Indian religions are not singular in this respect, though the 
nncompromiamg thoroughness with which they work out thia 
like other ideas leads to startling Feaults. 

The worship of female deities become prominent somewhat 
late 111 Lidian literature and it doei not represent—not to the 
same extent as the Chinese oult of K wan-yin for esample—the 
bettor ideals of the period when it appears. The godde^aes of 
the Rig Veda are Imignifieant: they are little more than names, 
and grammatically often the fcininine forms of their consorte. 
But this V^eda is evidently a special manual of prayer front 
wliich many depart menta of popular religion wore excIudfifL In 

* Adu M-oA/t OnimU, Tomj« tiil Si-Bo-I q^Dsppu 4« J'offidAQ % 

d&nil bilk nijvti4(tlfii tie* mxUsA TondiU «t 

* See UjuJcrMU, Diupa. VL miid VtL 

* Site B i li k] hj. T^iopJci^, p. 110, 
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the Atharva Veda many spiiHta with feminine namea arc invoked 
and there is an inclination to pereomfy bod qualitiea and dia^teni 
an goddeaBCB, But we do not find any goddess who has attained a 
poeition comparable with that held by D^ga.C^bele or Astarte, 
though there ore some remarkable hymna’ oddreaied to the 
Earth. But there i>* no doubt (hat the worship of godde^ 
(eapeciallv goddesaea of fertility) aa great powers is both ancient 
(uid widf^pread. Wo find it among the Egyptians and 
in Asia ilinor, in Greece, Italy, and among the Kelts. Tho 
goddess Anahit, who was worshipped with immoral ntes in 
Bactria, is figureii on the coins of the Ktiahans and inust at 
one time have been known on the north-western bottlere of 
India. At the present day Sita]& and in south India Alanamman 
ore goddesses of smallpox who require propitiation, and one of 
the earliest deities knowTi to have been worshipped by the 
Tamils is the goddees Kottavai*. Somewhat obBoune hut widely 
worshipped are the pow'eis known oe the Mothers, a title which 
also ocenre in Keltic mythology. They are groups of goddrasea 
var>ing in number and often malevolent. A« many as a hundred 
and forty are said to be worshipped in Gujarat. The cons™ of 
Bengal {1001) reconla the wurahip of the earth, sun and riveis 
as females, of the snake goddesses ManasA and dogat Gauri and 
of numerous female demons who send disease, such as the seven 
Bisters, Ola Bihi, Jc^ni and the Churels, or spiiita of women 
^ho bave di€!fl in ckiUlbirth. 

The rites eelebratol in honour of these ddtifs* are often of 
a questionable character and include dances by naked women 
and offeiinga of spirituous liquors and blood. Similar featiaw 
ore found in other wuntrie*. Prostitution formed part of the 
worehip of AsUrte and Anahit; the Taurio Artemis was odored 
with human sacrifices and Cybele with self-inflicted mutilations. 
Similarly offerings of blood drawn from the socrificer^s own body 
are enjoined in the KAUk^ Purana. Tw'o stages ean^ be dis- 
tiDgiiiehed In the relations between these cults and Hinduism. 
In the later stage which can be witnessed even at the present 
day on aboriginal goddess or demon ia identified with one of 
the aspects {generally n "black” or fierce aspect) of Sivas 

*■ Specldlf Ath. xm 1. II X 1 ii-* 

■ dmtira hi frDflth lodiii mt iJw pKMDl flay nauillj fEnuJe* 

Whit&iuead^ FiUogfi ^ iL 
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spouse^. But such identification is facilitated by tbe fact that 
goddesses lihe K&li, Bhaimvit ChiimaTJinstaka an? not products 
of purdy Hindu imaginfition but it^pre^scnt earliiiir stages of 
amalgttmation in ’n'hic^ Hindu and aboriginal ideoA axe alieady 
compounded. When the smallpox goddess ia idenlided wiih 
Kali, the procedure is correct ^ for aoaie popular forms of Kxlli 
arc little more than an aboriginal deity of peatilcuco draped 
with Hindu Lmagciy and plulosophy- 

Some Hindu scholars demur to this derivation of ^^ktisui 
from lower cults* They point to its refined and philosophio 
aspects; they see in it the worship of a goddess^ who C4in be as 
merciful as the Madonna^ but yetj since she is the goddess of 
nature^ combines in one shape life and death* May not the 
grosser forms of SUttism lie perverwions 4ind eoiruptions of an 
ancient and higher failh? In support of this it may be urged 
that the Buddhist goddess Tikr& is as a rule a lieautifui and 
benevolent figure, though she can be terrible the enemy of 
evil and has dear aOitulies to Dtirg4. Yet the history of Indian 
thought does not support thia view, hut rather the view that 
Hinduism incorporated certain ancient ideas^ true and striking 
aa ancient ideas often ore, but without purging thein saffideiitly 
to make them acceptable to the majority of educated luduma^ 
The Tajur Vodoi^ ortsoeiates Rudia with a female deity called 
Amhika or mother, w^ho is howwer Ms sister, not his spouse^ 
The earliest fomis of the latter seem to connoot her with 
mountamB. She is Uma HaimaYati, the daughter of the 
HinmlayaSj and P4rvati, she of the mornitainfi, and was perhaps 
originally a sacred peak. In an interesting but brief passage of 
the Kena ttpamshad (ni. 12 and iv. 1] Uma HaimaYatl explaina 
to the god^ that a being w hom they do not know is Brahman. 
In later tiuies w*e iiear of a similar goddess in the Vindhyas, 
MahariUu Yindhyesvari, wdio was conneoted with human 
sacrifices and Thugs®, diva's consort, like her Lord, has many 
farms clnsfiified as white or benignant and block or terrible, 
UmA belongs to the former class hut the latter (such as KAli^ 

^ Tllii# CiUwlI ia ccmiliiQrBd OiB identic&l with tiie wiood goddaw Blsnli, vorBkLppe4 

Lu tbe jnfiglea of Bengal m4 OHeaft, Boa J.A. p. 

■ Vhi. fianh 3. 57 and Tflittir. Br, L 5, la ■*, 

* CKKikft, F^imiar e/ iVonAeriL India, l 53. Moaier ^ViUknmj, fimibfL 

□nJ /find'iiiVtgi^ {k 57 giTn lii iulctMting: fteotmnt di ibeihxise of &hII VindhyicLl 

■aid tu Late b«3li inoiDGicij fm^uonted b)r HuugK 
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DivgA, CAmandi, Cmicla and KaralS.) are more important 
Fetnalo dcitie? bearing namee like these are worshipped in moat 
porta of Iniiia, literally from the Rinmlaya to Cape Comorio, 
for the latter name is derived from Kum^ri, the Virgin goddwsa* 
But the names Safcta and Sfektisra are UEXtally restricted to those 
secta in Bengal and Assam who worship the Consort of Riva 
with the rites preseritiod in the Tantras> 

i^ktiam regards the godde'j« as the active manifegtation of 
the go<lhead. As such she is styled Sakti, or energy (whence tiie 
name f^kta)^ and is also identified with MAyi, the power which 
is aseoHated with Brahman and hrings the phenomeiiaJ world 
into being. Similar ideas appear in a philowplnc form in the 
Sahkhya teaching. Here the soul is masculine and passive: its 
task is to extricate and isolate itself. But Prakpti or Nature is 
feminine and active: to her is due the evolutiou of the universe: 
she jnvolvra the soul in actions which canso pain but ebe also 
helps the work of Eboration®. In its fully developed form the 
doctrine of the Tantraa teaches that Sakti is not an emanation 
or aspect of the deity. There is no distinction Ifctween BrahmAn 
and tSakti. She ie Psrabrahman mid pardfgard, Supreme of the 
Supreme. 

Tlie birthplace of ^ktism as a definite sect seems to 
been noith-eostem India* and though it is smd to bo extending 
in the United Provinces, its present sphere of inSuence is still 

‘ Thu Mm thkl dflitie* 1 i«»b diffloftnl (upeota in which (key prncliMlly htmmtii 
dij^rcut pciaoias k very pTti™.lciit in TUm'Iaii royiliDlcigj wlUrJb is borttiT«i from 
itkedk-f^Kl BemjsmL 

■ ThiKi^ ara iicctcd U) Ln S. Iltris*, thfVt nn' 

ftiiflO iigoi oi hfwtality to Kte tbL- tmrkMi about an atlc-ikdftnl 

oJ iSiT* oalLcd who wonM ddI wutnbip Pirraii- iliUluclki JTiprftw* 

inacripiicnjif, n. iL IWr 

* Tfccra b % oiirinai In Tinlirt to rpfrmrd the moic princiltlP ■■ unjBMroiit, 

the femele ^ irOtlv^ wd itimaiatin^ Tho if ho m LMiHAlty food of 

ihem two prim^iplw tn Lhckr eosttultoglc^i upreolotllKliij odopl the oppemto TtBw. 
Th* Yan^ (fcnmtei a poaitiTis muI 1'ho FiO (Eemikki) ia nPSBtite ADii pAfiaim. 

* Tlw MaMoirvfeoo Tftntra aoomi t* hxv^ hocn ctjio|io«^t in Btiogol liow St 

iKomniendi for fiacrifiainl pOirpcw (tl. 7 } thr« kind* iff fiab oaiil to bo tffwrMiiwlBtio 
ot thmt <)II the irther Liind Buddhbt work* tAlied Twitni* m Mid t* bore 

becD compfi^i in north .wwtEiii IiuIol. tTdyijka b*d an old repntitiem for maidc 
■■Tiiil emii in Tnodpfn timio* Siktkm cr^isi* in wMtem Tibet i.nd It ia hii'hly 
prohdhie tliAt in all ih«e district* tlw pnoUce of and ihtf worahjp of mofintato 

£odd«am wrrf pwralBn^ bot I find littln DriduJli:^ that a definrtes Sakt* aed ftroi* 
clarwlbiire tbao in Bengal and ABaoJn or thni tbr SAktUt eoimptiOJa td Bnddhimfl 
prvT&iled Biaowhen than ia Bfa^Bdhn and Brngtlr 
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chieflj' Bengal and Assam’. The poptilatLon of these countries 
is not Aryan {though the Bengali language beats witness) to the 
ettvng Aryan influence which baa prevailed thiste) and ia largely 
cojnpoj)cd of innnigrunts fTOin the north belonging to the TLbeto- 
Burman, Mon-Khmer‘and Shan fomilioB. These tribes remain 
distmet in As«am but the Bengali represents the feton of such 
invaders with a Momla or Diavidian race, leavened by a little 
Aryan blootl in the higher castes. In all this region we he^ of 
no'aniuent Brahtuanic aettlemcnts, no ancient centres of Vedio 
or even Piminic learning* and when Buddlitsm decayed no body 
of Brail manic tradition sueb as eairted in other parts of India 
imposed its authority on the writers of the Tantrae. Even at 
the present day the vrorship of female spirits, only half acknow¬ 
ledged by the BnUimana, prevails among iheac people, and in 
the past the natiomU deities of many tribes were goddesses who 
were propitiated with human sacrifices. Thus the (?hutiyas of 
Sadiya used to adore a goddess, called Kesai Kliati ^the eater 
of raw flesh. The rites of these deities were originally performed 
by tribal priests, but aa Hinda influence spread, the Brahmans 
gradually took charge of them without modifying t heir chanwter 
in easentiaLj. Popular Bengali poetry repreaente these goddesses 
88 desiring worship and fecUng that they ato slighted; they 
persecute those who ignore them, but shower blessings on their 
worehippers. e%’en on the obdurate who are at last compelled 
to do thani homage. The language of mythology could not 
describe more oleorly the ondeavouiB of a plebeian cult to obtmn 
recognition’. 

The Mabahbarata contains hymns to Durga in which she U 
said to love offerings of flesh and wine*, but it is not likely that 
SAktiam or Tantrisia—that k a system with special scripturea 

1 But tfap Hinliiniuii of isolmted Iwslitles, Ute SftUpa in th* Boaiboy Praiifcnty, 
Are Buid to b» SitliH ftntl tlw KiBculiye* of 8. Inili* •*« deecribwi M A 

» The BAuJhijima Kottu to have nailed Anj;* and with 

X- I 3 k 14 . I fn Jira 

■ Kpecu.Uy thI^ fftory ct UiUMlii Ueivi Lq iJmcah C-faMfidim &rti 
and Lit whfl Kky» lliE ii*fUest litcnw^ vtmmi dflle* frtHH tiiu tWtUth «ptwiy» 
Him dimbt}«^ this atoT^f kft iPiadt dd^r. 

* VL in ttU MBe..V EliifthMiip. ch»p^ xxm. Atm in ths 

HarirjLmM, t*tf. ff. Pul^ter DtKBiiilf^ra th;it lllp TW pfrabahlj 

compot^ in lh& fifth or ^Ih c«nttlr)r. Chap. lU* of the Lotna Sfttm MfltaiiW a 
apcil iOTokinw ft godfiofla muisr many nannifl. ThMHjfh thia chaplDf \« an a^lcUtkKn 
to th« ori^mal work, tt iru into Dm™ bei^wn ami 313. 
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and doctntie ^^—wan preval^t before? the i?evetith century A,n. 
for the Tantnifi ore not mcntioneii by the Chinese pilgrims and 
the lexicon Aniara Ko&ka (perhaps e. OiX» a.d.) not rreognixe 
the word aa a designation of religious books. Bilna (c. 630) gives 
more than once in his romances lists nf*sectarics but though he 
mentions Bh&gavatas end rksupat^/he doea not speak of 
fsiktas*. On the other hand Tantrism infected BnddMam soon 
after this period. The earlier Tibetan translations of iho Tantma 
am attributed to the ninth century* MSS. of the Kubjikamata 
and other Tantras are said to date fram the nintli and even 
from the seventh ccntnri'and tradition rejnesenta Sankaricorya 
as having con testa with sSaktas*. But many Tantraa were written 
in the fifteenth century and even later, for the Yogiai Tantra 
alludes to ther Koch king BhiJiwa Singh (1515-1540) and the 
Jfeni Tontfa mentions London anti the Engksh. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century^ when Buddhism, 
itwlf deeply infectod with Tantrism^ was disappearing^ Siiktism 
was probably the most powerful rehgion in Bengal, but Vbbnu- 
ism wflj gaining strength and after the time of Caitanya proved 
a formidable rival to it. At the beginning of the fifieejith century 
we hear that the king of the Ahoms summoned Brahmans to 
his Court aud adopted many Hindu ritea and beliefs^ and from 
this tune onward ^ajetbm waa patronisted by most of the 
Apsam&r^ Bajaa although after 1550 Vishnubnu becoiue the 
religion of the miLsg of the people. S&ktism never mspired any 
popular or miesionary movement^, but it was powerful among the 
arhtocracy and instigated persectitlons against the YiKjmuites. 

The more respectable Tantras^ show cousiderahlf! resem* 
blance to the later Upanitihads such as the Nrimnhat4panlya 
and Hamntaponiya, which mention Sakti in the sense of creative 
energy^*. Eothclaasea of wurks treat of magical formulae (mantTss) 

^ But fipet mecLljua IfaD wDnlLip ot lii^i DiTmF Molh^fs. HanhMQiif. vdl aiw 
find KiiiiLmbr 134 

* Hjmju to tlm Berf m oho aitdbutHi to hint bnl 1 do m>t know ^hAt 
them it lor hii Anthutihip. 

* Aa IkeIuLhI Dnt dmrbfrtp tfaoiigh thift word ii tDoat cumnicilll^ mfe d of iho 
SiktA MiriptuM-fl it ii not rwtirictod. to Uicm imd wo bsAr of bott Buiklhkt mil 
VAuhnava Tunttm-^ 

* Tho AdfayklliiA RiznlyAriii ii Instuioo of SAbtiit idrtti In anothi^T llico- 

1l u II Viihouil« work but 5ll4 ii nudo to tlm ihr ^ 
wbi> duH nil the duMMii lotited in the ixwm, whoima! h PunuSo, inHclLve imd 

ft witne^i oI imr diHidM« 
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and the canstrticticjin of mTstic diagraim of jantra?. This 
eemblauee d(H^ not give us much chrono for the 

dates of the latef Upanisbada are ven^-^ tmcertaiiij but it shows how 
the TatiirM are connected ^itb other branrhes of Hindu thought. 

The distinction Iselrfeen Tautras and Furanas ia not always 
well-markiKl. The Bh4gavata Puf^a countenancea tan trie rites 
and the Agni Pur^^a (from chapter xxi onwards) boors a strong 
resemblance to a Tontra. As a rule the Tantrafl contain less 
historical and legendarj' matter than the Pur^ims and moro 
directions as to ritual. But whereag the PuiAnaa approve of 
both Vedic rites and others, the Tantras insist that ecremonieH 
other than those wbich they prescribe are now useless. They 
maintain that each age of the world ha^ its own spceial mvelat.jnn 
and that in this ago the Tantra-afl^tm is tho only scriptuie^ 
Thus m the Mahanirvaija Tanim ^jva says*: **The fool who 
would follow other doctrinoa heedless of mine is as great a 
siancr as a parrioide or the murderer of a Brahman or of a 
worn an i*i. The Vedic rites and mantras which were efficacious 
in the first age have ceased to have power Ui this. They are now 
as powerless as snakes whoi*e fangs have been drawn and are like 
dead things." The XulArnava Tiintxa (i. T&ifd inveighH against 
tho^e who think they will obtain salvation by Vedic sacrifices or 
asceticism or reading sacred books^ whereas it can be w^on only 
by iantrie rites. 

Various lists of Tantraa are given and it is generally admitted 
that many have been lost. The most complete, but somewhat 
theoretical enumeration* ffivides India and the adjobujig lands 
into three regions to oach of which sixty Tour Tantrae are 
assignedp The best known names are perhaps Mah&nlrv^a*, 
S&ra<liltikika^, Yoginit Kulurtiava^ aud Budra-Yt^mahi^ A Tantra 

^ IL iiL 4^-S' XI. T. 29 and ai. PiQlmbly Vulmuite' not Soktui Tantnu ire 
meant faul th^ PunHA iTU^ngniahyif bt^t*9cli Vitdif rcTiclatiiiD fQf 

uijdi tantric revelaUfiii mem% fr>r t[m luVwni dar. BC too KullokA HJmtlek 
the ODnmicDtiiitGr oq. Jilaou wh.o wmm & Bengali and prvtmljljr liTod in tba CfiMitlh 
ofiDtorjr MJI (on M&no Tir tlut u two|ol4 Vtdk afid Lanlrk. iruliiru 

drindAd micfiAf Idpvfriibtqia ^ D. 1,^ 

* f&r full lifft AviJotl, PriBfipZeff fjf Tanlra^ pp» isT IfTu. A CKillcoliaq of 
thirtV'ire! trn T[initriu ku bf^«a pabliohnl at (^Icuttik bj Balm U^ijiik MtihiJa€1iattETjie« 
and a icw Liw he*n pCiklifiliE^ «rparatelj^ 

* TnuulatMl by Avaloo, ID 13, alao by Afoamatbl^ Nuth DEitt^ ISMlC- 

* AnoJyv^i m ^lxhu i JDQ 5 , 

* E4iUd by Taranitlia VldyaratoiVj with mltodcLCtkiti fay A. Ai'aJoii, lUlT. 
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ie gentsriilly caet in tiiP forra of a difllogue in wLich Siva hiKtruet^ 
hfe oonBort but sometimes vice versd. It ia Raid that the former 
class am corteclly described aa Agamas and the works where 
the Sakti addresses Siva as NigamasJ* Some am also oalied 
Yainiilaa and Dftniaras but I hsYE found no de&ntion of the 
meaning of these words. The Prapaii<?iisara Tantra'^ 
to be a revelation from Ndrayana. 

Safcti=fm and the Tantr^id winch teach it am generally con¬ 
demned by Hindus of nther sects*. It is arguable that this 
condemnation is iin}net+ for like other forms of Hinduisni the 
Tantras moke the libemtiou of the soul their object and prescribe 
a life of Toligiong observances inclttding asceticism iind medita¬ 
tion, after which the adopt beeonies released even Ln this life. 
But however much new tiuitdc literature may tai made aecesflible 
in future^ I doubt if impartial criticism will come to any opinion 
except that E^aktism and Tantrism collect and eniphasis!:^ what 
is superfiriab trivial and even bad in Indian religion, omitting 
OT neglecting its higher sides. If for instance the MahiLtiirv4iria 
Tantra whicJi is a good specimen of these works compared 
with Safdiora’s commentaiy' on the Vedanta Sutras, or the poemf^ 
of TuM Das, it will be seen that it is woefully deficient: in the 
excellences of either* But many tantrio treatlsefi are cMcliy 
coneemed with charms, speDs, amideta and other magical 
nicthqdfi of obtaining wealth, causing or averting disease and 
destroying enemies, processi^s w'hlch even if efficacious have 
notbing to do Vrith the better aide of religion** 

Tlie religious life prescribed in the TantToa* commeneca with 
initiation and requires the supervisioii of the Guru, The object 
of it is Sidiihi or aneciesa. the highei^t form of which is spiritual 
perfection, ^iddhi is prtiduced by SddJianmf or tliat methoLl of 

^ Aimlon, Ppi»ripJH Cl/ TftHJru, l^i. Bnt aif? pmb*Hly flipHilill 

ciitaclipd to Ibp tij lAftlrto kIsociIh. AVittzit^ b foand pmtty 

qkimUjp Mann, IV. ID Jtail lAlit«>VkaLdJa, im- Bnt it ia not likGly thmti it b 
tbfiiT Lei tbif Fpocinl jHEUflD. ^ EclitfMl hj AvAlun, ISH. 

* dflscTipdDfu of SiJttutn mv fAMy itklldif!] t, 4 -.^- hitrikurn MnnjAtt, 
TTar ranj Elfdljtloil, PP' KZlrd 

* TFiiattiiirti haii tome AiiaiDgy to the Jr’ftag-nhtii M of ttve ChincKi- 

Boih tak^ ftiicEfiQt flEi|rf*rjitjtinnji which troni biaampatibia with KJetific imt 

tile Uiom into piiwjdo'icii’Pe«*, rrmAinirvg Umd to the fact tlut the subject-msfter' 
U wholly imAgiiMfy. 

* Fm whMt follqwt M jor mneh elie in thin chaplcr, 1 am incfobtecl to Avilwi 1 
tmiuliktiQii of the MiJhiiziiiTw^ TiUltT 4 Acd introductiem. 
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training the phjiiical and psychic faculties which realizes their 
potentialities . Tan trie training assumes a cortrun constitution 
of the nnlverw and tht repetition in mmiatiire of thia constitu¬ 
tion m the bujaan body wliieh contains raiious Jierrutis Dentrea 
and subtle chonnele for the passage of energy imknoutt to 
\'ulgnr anatomy. Thus ^ic ^akti w’ho perrades the ntUTtree is 
also present in the body as Kiujdalhdp ft serpentine coil of 
eflUTg 3 % and it is part of S4dhana to aroase this energy and make 
it mount from the lower to the higher centres. Kiiiridalim is 
also present in samidR and in letters. Hence if different parts 
of the body arc touched to the acoompaninieiit of appropriate 
mantnis (which rite ia called nyfisa) the various Jflaktis are made 
to dwell in tlie human frame in suitable positions. 

The Tnntras recognize that human beings are not equal and 
that codes and rituals must vary according to temperament 
and capacity. Three conditions of men, called the animal, heroic 
and divine^, are often mentioned and are said to characterize 
three periods of life—^youtb, manliood and age, or three cbLssea 
of mankind, nou-tantrists, ordinary tantrisltt, and arlcptiS. These 
three conditiona clearly comespond to the three Ou^os. Also 
men, or ra ther Hindus, belong to one of seven groups, or stages, 
according to the religions praeticeo which it la best for them to 
follow, i^alrtiHts appamntly demur*' to the statement commonly 
made by Indians as well as by Europet^ns that they are divided 
into two sects the DaLshirdkearinB, or right-hand woishippcrs, 
whose ritual is public and decent, and the Vdiniicnrius who meet 
to engage in secret but ailnuttedly immoral orgies. But for 
practical purposes the division is just, although it must not bo 
supposed that Dn^hinAcArins uecesaarify condemn the flccrefc 
worship. Th^ may consider it oa good for others but not for 
thcmsolvcfl. SakUsts apparently would prefer to state the matter 
tlius. There are seven stages of rcligiuti. Fust come Vcdic, 
ViHhuHito and Sivaite worship, all three inferior, and then 
pakshir^ara, interptet««l as mcamng favourable worship, that 
is favourable to the accomplishment of higher purposes, becau.se 
the worshipper now begins to undprstaiid the nature of Devi, 
the great goddess. These four kinds of worship ore all said to 
belong to pravriHi or active life. The other three, considered to 
be higher, require o special initiation and belong to nivrttii, the 
» Ti™-. diYjw-bliiT*. ■ At^Ioh, Uahiii. T*n. jiJl Idit, Ixix. 
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padi of roium In which po^^on jutd ACtlrity ate suppi^jfitied^* 
And fier^ Irt propotuided tbs doctrine that paasion ciilII bo 
destroyed ruixl esthatiFted bj' passion^, I hat i& to JMiy thiit the 
ixupukoA i>f eatingi drinking and sexual iotcn^urnc are beat 
Aubjugaied by indulging them. The iffth stage, in which tbis 
method h fimt adopte^b w called Vfi.iAcara®. In the rixtht or 
SiddhantAcAra^j the Hdept becomes more and more free Itom 
pa^ion and prejudice and is finally abjo to enter Kautac&ra, 
the highest stage of all. A Kaula ia one who haa passed beyond 
all sects and belongs to none, since kc has the knowlerlge of Brah¬ 
man- " ‘ Po?nsesri.[ig merely the form of man, he movT?a about this 
earth for the salvation of the world and the instniction of men*.'" 

Thtjse are aHpimtiqnB cominon to all Indian religion. The 
peculiarity of the Tnntras b to suppose that it ritual wiiirh is 
shocking to most Hindus ta an indispensable preliminary to their 
attainment*. Ita essential feature b known as j>a7i€aiaitva^ the 
five ebments, or pancamaMra the five m.% because they all 
begin with that letter, namely^ madya^ mdir^sa^ matsya^ 
and maUhuna^ wine, meat^ fish, parclicd grain and eopuliitioDp 
The celebration of this ritual takes place at midnight^ and is 
called roirdr or cfreleH The proceedings begin by the devotees 
eeating tbeme^re^? in a circle one] are siiid to terminate in an 
indberimmate orgy* It is only fair to aay that some Tantraa 
inveigh against drunkenness nnd authoriv^e only nioderate 
drinking'^- In all It b essential that the wine, fleshy etc., 

* ftifUoJ rfaylkcEi ul IXiviiu? Brraith u OUtwonia frool lo master •ad 

from auittcir to Apint- I>ov{ u cTalvofl ihm world. At 

tJvf it to hoiBBU.-.. .-^EacJi oi tluawf mem?mcut* la dlTiiiB, Enjoymcal itid 

libi?rnlioii Atv ■fuiidi Iiet Avnioc^ UfthAn- Tkil p. ciJ. 

*■ Yfclr *¥• pattnun dnttywiii iMcUiiB toit «¥» CioditA—KayLro&vt T+ 

Hifrr u pirobtMy wmrihmir nmCiir in TiKflsm, 5^ Wie^r, ilutair^ dts CfvffUn^ 
ntlfVficftfer m ju, |l 409. Thtf Ttntiula wcjv bWaiv of tlit^ dflD£«T4 of their 

Uld Raid it waa u difficalt aa walkiD^ on tho edgvt of ■ twotil or hollLbi^A 

^ VimicAra It eaid nat to mejm loft-kimd WEirahip bo I wumaa (vunnji woraldp- 
Thifl inlirpnBtAtton of tMlutiipm ivnul VimajeJairB ia prahKlilj fanDifnl* 

* SaiE^Btim^ two txitm Aghsrft uid Te^u:^ m invrtedi hfrts. 

* MaMa. Tan. X, A Eanla nuiy pRUiud ta b« a Vuah4Et¥& ur & ^tb. 

* AltlsDagh tliir TjUltru OOCUiODllly that mem ntaoJ ii not anfficiml for 

the hi^h»t reUgiatkJk prali minery ia afttn E]jide£aUj<Kl u tofianiitE 

Mvn JH^ai. Tfaua the Mahanirratjiu T&Oln (X.- ATalon'ft traniL) saja “TboM 
wbe wonhip the Eaiilaa with ^jUu alud with heart qplUt^ caw tlie 

Uen of their tmccatcin and tbcmaclT^ attain the higheil 

^ But on tb« other hand aonHi TAntna or Untria tieatim Heomiuead craa^ 

■bomxqntkChQjL 
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fchoald be formally dedicated to tbc goddegfl: withaot thiR pre- 
Imunary indulgence in the.se plcagnre.^ is sinfuL Indeed it may 
be i?aid that apart from the ceremonial which they moulcate^ 
the general principles of the Tantran breathe a libcni] and 
intelligent spirit, Caate^restrictiorifl are mininuKcd: traTcUing 
is permitted. Wonien bononre<l: they esm aot as teachers: 
the burning of widow.H ia forbidden girl widows may remarry* 
and the nimder of a woman in peculmrly heinoi^,^ l^rostitution 
IS dciioimced. Whemaa Christianity m ^^metimes accused of 
rostricLLog it* higher code to Church and Sundays, the opposite 
may be said of Tantrism. Outside the temple ita morality is 
excellentp 

A work Kke the MahanirFana Tantra presents a refined form 
of ^ktism modified, eo far as may be, in conformity with 
ottiinoiy Hindu usage*. But other features indubitably connect 
it with aboriginal cults. For instance there is a legend ’ci'Iiich 
relates how the body of the Sakti was cut into pieces and 
scattered o^er Assam and Bengal. This story haa an uncouth 
and barbarous air and seems nut of place even in Puronio 
mythology. It recalls the tales told of OsiriSp Oiphens and 
Halfdfln the Black* and may be ultimately traceable to the idea 
that the dismernlierment of a deity or a human representative 
enflurert fertility. Until recently the Khonds of Bengal used to 
hack human victuaB in pieces as a sacrifice to the Earth Goddess 
and throw the shreds of fiesli on the fields to secure a gotxl 
harvest®. In Sanskrit literature 1 have not found any authority 
for the diftmembement of Satl earlier than the Tantra^ or 
Upapnrino* KAliM)* but thi* late appearance dona not 
mean that the legend is late in itself hut merely that it w as not 
countenanced by Sanskrit wTiters until mediev^ times, Yorious 
reason* for the dismemberment are given and the Incident ia 
rather awkwardly tacked on to other stories. On© common 
Version relates that when Sail (one of the many fomis of ^aktl) 
died of vexation because her husband ^iva was insulted by her 

» MftiiimT. Tjmt X. 70. Bhurtri itiluk q* ktil^kanmiiim 

* Ih. XL 117. 

* It doAs not prwrSbe ha man ■amOcM nnd ontuiBcIff modeniiDD ia tlm 
nw of wlofl &nd nuzLllAvMa, 

* 3» 4 Hi-f mtd OnriMf pp. 2S®“273 for Uirsa and otlwr itorm 

(d diffmBiabrtnmat. 

Fituar, OofsEn Souigh J SipitiiM <ff lA# Cflnii. ToL L £4o And mutiaociltijai 
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father DakfcfLa^ Siva took op her csorpse and watudenHl dis¬ 
tractedly eanying it on Im shouldpr^. In oi*der to stop this 
penance V^ishpii followed him and cut ofi piecea from the corpse 
with his i.|uoit uniil the whole had fallen to earth in fifty-one 
pieces* The spots where these pieces ^o^chc^d the gruiind are 
held sacred and called piths. At most c^' them aro shown a nock 
supposed to represent some poTtion of the goddi??iS^s body and 
some object called a bhairabi,. loft by Siva a guardian to 
proleel her and often taking the form of a lingam. The toos^t 
important of these piths are KAmakliyA near Gauhatip Faljur 
in the Jaiiitia Pargonas. imd Xalighnt in ("alcutta^. 

Tliongh the i^akti of Siva is theoreticaliy one^ yet sinep fthe 
assumes mEiny forms she becomes in practice nixiiiy deities or 
rather she is many deities combined in one or isomotinies a 
sovereign attended hy a mtitiue of siittilar female spirits. Among 
such forms we find the ten MabavidyfiSi or personifications of 
her Bupematurol knowledge; the Mah4m4tTiS| MatrLkas or the 
Great ait^thei^. allied to the aboriginal goddesses already 
mentioned; the Nfi^yokas or mistreHaea; the Yoginis oraoraereesos, 
and fiends eaUetl pAkInIs. But tlie moat popiihLr of her miini- 
festii-tiimH are DurgA and KAli. The sects which reTcrc these 
godilesses are the most important religions bodies in Bengali 
where they nuiiiber thirty-fiyo miliion adherents. The DnrgApuja 
iH the greatest feaiival of the year in north-eastem India* and 
in the temple of Kalighat at CaJeutta may be seen the smgular 
Hpeetaele of edneated Hindus decapitating goats before the 
image of KAli* It a black female figure with gaping mouth 
and protruded tongue dancing on a proBtrate body^t and 

^ Imaswi l»prpMlitiii|r thia afv dcmmcHi in Ax^tiL. 

^ HButUi Chuuaa (Wiltcri* r. chap. mentinas mavml um^i pliFta ia 
ItidiHi wtiBn tins HuJdiiik in. b Isirth ivui or 

Scab to f<»d jnimkifii Om ibm pLuea IkftTO bwn idmiJju Ui tlw.' pttha of Amain 
and Wtr? H'bfi original hiirDCfl erf tlic- iltitiM who wero dLitti#lllbor®rf Ktn Safi 

anti Auba^finEintEir aocoinmcHiiLttHl to BUiStlhilt theology me B<Kihu4tl-Taa T 

* It i-i Alt auEmmial fcatiiraL A ipoclal llUAgt of tbe goddcaa im majie wlilirli in 
vonhippnd lor aiDfr day* atid then threnra Into th* liTW. For an uliXHIILt of thfl 
foatiTal whlcb maltea ili Uatria olunif:U?r tdij tikar SC* Uv^rg^ Ihija by i^tap*- 
dumdm Ghct^iiiL, Oalcuttflh,. 1ST L. 

* Out AKpkiMtiMi giTifa i# tluit sbf wui ao datwl mih hrf vioionM cFTAr giants 
rbiit ibf begaa to daniw whicb fbonk the tJtLhrDrw?. Lo oitlH-r hove ll» world 
pLaced yb<n^Atb ber ruid vhra ahf: mw ilifi wu trampitng nn her boabauBp 
abe itopped- But tbart oihif pipUliatkHiflL 

AaadiBT of the barbAtii^ legend^ whicb clcutjer round tho £■ 
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adorned skullH and liorrid emblexns of deetruetion* Of her 
four Land^ two carry a sword and a severed Uciul but the other 
two are extetided to give ble@t9ijig and proteetion to her wor¬ 
shippers. So great is the crowd of enthusjEistie Aiijip1janti$ that 
it Ib often hard to approleh the shrine and the natiDnalifcrt party 
in Bengal who clamour rf>r parliamentary mpritutiomi are among 
the gcddcfis’fl devotees. 

It h easy to oritieize and condemn this wortship. Its outward 
Nigm are repulsive lo Eimipcans and ita inner meaning strange^ 
for oven thorte who pray to the Madonna atu startled by the 
idea that the divine nature is e^utially feminine^. Yet this 
idea has deep roots in the heart of Bengal and with it another 
idea: the temars of death, plague and storm are lialf but only 
half revelationfl of the goddess-mother w ho can be gmiling and 
tender as weU. Whatever may bo the origin of Kab and of the 
strange images which represent her, site is noiv no ahe-devil who 
needs to be propitiated, but a reminder that birth and death 
are twins, that the horrors of the world come from the same 
source its grace and beauty and that cheerful acceptanc?o of 
the deity's terrible manifestatioiiH h an essential part of the 
higher spiritual life*. These ideas are best espneased in the songs 
of Rama Prosada fcien (1718^1776) which still reign supiemo 
in the villages of Bengal and show" that this strange worship 
lias really a hold on miUious of Indian rustics*. The diructneas 
and childlike simplicity of his poems have oauflod an Indian 
Clitic to compare him to Bioko, "Though the mother beat the 
child/* he sings^ "the child cries mother, mother* ^md clings still 

illiutrAt^.1 by tbfi ^gtxus cAUjpd Ch Fnntim agt sb L It TEpi^nta ttus godiicm u 
ovTjiiifi lurrdwTi hm<l KrldcH^tw ]tist catoff, white finm Ihf ii^ck«pvyt tuimtAllU 
of bltKMl wiuflh Am dnmk by licj- Kticnd^ntfl ftntt hj tbe s»rcf?d Iwuid 

* lot the Eugliflli myaiic JniLiin* i\w umhonwi oi Nexmeh mmlM on 

th& motb^rSioixl u woli u the JrtthotWJ at God. ^God in oux mothef, hculhtr 
ftiid SA^idsar.” rcrlly u oor tfithear, m tmly Owi m our menUter," 

Su too in am Utoctriptlao foima St U*p4l* (CXN. 3080) Tedii k AdiinsaBCKl m vna 
qU(is « fMUTlia. 

Tho Adihcwd In Svinbumfl^H puema MfiUf Triumpkali*, Thi 

and Doion* i« trakUj a ^OD^pliE^ limllAr fd> Sakfi- 

* Tbrae kteofl End Irrqixea t Oipnwkm in tbs wurkif of Budkim Cluu 3 ilf& GhattAr- 

^Dp-, Dinoali ChiLadn, Sen mod! Bater NiiTKlitii^ 

■ See UinABh CbAndra Sen, ifial. and Lit pp^ 7I2-72L Efrii the 

iccuudut OcTiGi>Llnuutb TA||urB ■peokf ol tha Uni^^crwil MuLbttr. S» 
p 24t). ^ 
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tighter te ber garment. Tnie, I cannot see then, yet T am not 
a lost child. 1 still cry mother, mother.’' 

“AH the miseriefl that 1 Lstc Bafiered find am suffering, 
I know, O mother, to be yonr mercy alone." 

I iiiDst confeea that I €annot sympathize with t\m 
worship, even when it is sung in the hymns of Rama FrasMa, 
but it is dear that he makes it tolemble Just because he thrqwu 
aside all the magic and ritual of the Tautrafl mid deals s^traighfc 
with w'hat arc for him elemeDtal and emotional facts. He makes 
even sceptics feel that he has really seen God in this $trange 
guifie. 

The chief sanctuary” of Sfiktism Bat Kam&khy^ (or Kam^kshi} 
on a hill which stands on the banks of the Brahmaputra^ about 
two mileg below Gatihati. It is nientionod in the Padma Ptir4na. 
The temples have been rebuilt eeveral tlmes» and in the eigb teent h 
ccntnrv w'ere muniJicently endowed by an Ahom kingt and 
placed under the management of a Brahman from Nfld.ia in 
Bengal f with levcraion to his dcj^cendants who boar the title of 
Parbutiva Gosainfl. Considerablo estates are stUl assigned to 
their npkeep. There are ten* shrines on the hill dedicated to 
Tarious forms of the ^akti. The situation is magnificent, com- 
manding an extensive prospect over the Brahmaputra and the 
plains on either bank» but none of the buildings are of much 
architectural merit. The largest and best is the temple dedioat4?d 
to KftiuikkhyA herselfp the goddess of isexual desire. It is of the 
style usual in northern India, an unlighted shrme surmounted 
by a dome, and approached by a rather ample vestibule, which 
is aliio impcrEectly lighted. An inscription has been preserved 
rct!ording the restoration of the temple about 1550 but only the 
prcEcnt biiKemeiit dates from that timCp most of the super- 
Btructurc being recent. Europeans may not enter but an image 
of the goddess cim be seen from a sido door* In the deptba of 
the shrine is said to be a cleft in the rock* adored as the Yoni of 
Sakti. In front of the temple are two posts to which a goat is 
tiedp and decapitated daily at noon. Below the |jmieipaf shrine 
m the temple of Bhairavi. Human sacrifices were offered here 
in comparatively recent times^ and it is not denied that they 
would be offered now if the law allawed. ABo it is not denied 

^ B* I to]d, hni I HW tttiljF MX, whan I Tmitod plw® in W<k 
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that the titea of tho firo m'a " ftlready meiitionod are frequeutly 
petfomi^^d in these templea^ and that Aghom may be found in 
tbeoi. The spot nttmcta a coiiuidofable nnmbor of pUgrima from 
Bengal, and a wealthy devotee has built a villa on the hill and 
pay» visitK to it for the ^irpoite of taking part in the rites, I was 
imn^etl that the mosTcstcemed ^riptitnss of tho sect ore the 
1 0^5 Tiuitra, the MiJhfinirvfLoa Tantra, and the Kalikft Pnrana. 

last work contains a section nr chapter on bloody w'hkh 
gives nilea for the performanee of htinmn saeriflcea, It states 
however that they should not be performed by the fuvt three 
castes, which is perhaps a way of saying that though they may 
be performed by non*Arj-aiw under Brahmnnic auspices they 
form no part of tho Aryan rtligioii. But they are recommended 
to prineefl and niinisters and shonltt not be'performed without 
the consent of princes, Tho ritual bears little resemblance to the 
Vedic aacrifices and the essence of the ceremony is the presenta¬ 
tion to the goddesa of the victim’s severed head in a veasol of 
gold, silver, copper, brass or wood but not of iron. The a^e with 
W'hich the decapitation is to he performed is aoleinnly conse¬ 
crated to Kali and tho victim is worshipped before immolation. 
The sncrificsr first thinJcfi of Brahm^ and the other gods os being 
pr^nt in the victim's body, and then prays to him directly as 
^ing all the goda in one. “When this has been done" says 
Si VO, who la represented as himself revealing these mlea, “the 
\dcrira is even oa myself,” This identification of tho human 
victim with the god has many analogies elsewhere, particularly 
amoug the Khonds^^ 

It is remarkable that this barbarous and immoral worahip, 
though looked at askance eioept in its own holy places, is by 
no means confined tn the lower castes, A series of apologiea 
composed in oicellent English (but sometimos anonymous) 
attest the sympathy of the educated. So far os theology and 
metaphysics are concerned, these defences are plausible. The 
h^i is identified with Brakriti or with the llaya of the Advaite 
pMosophy and defined as the energy, coexistent with Brahman, 
which creates the world. But ottempta to palliate the ccromomal, 
such as the argument that it is a consecration and limitation of 
the eppetitea beoause they may be gratified only in the service 

‘ ftuiilililidhTaya. TmntlAttd ia At- JittatmUsa, ¥. 17B8, ppL 

* Se. Fruter, ap. nf. p. MB. 
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oi the goddess, ate not conTincing. T?or do the Sfl.ktM, when 
able to proffisa their faith openly, deny the nature of their ries 
or the importance attached to them. An oft-quoted^ton c 
Tenw represents Siva as saj-ing Maithuneaa Tnaftduogi mama 
tvlj^ no saihiaijah. And for practical ^poses that is the gist 

of S&ktiat teaching, » 

The temples of KAmakhya leave a ilisagreeable unpressio^ 
an impreseion of dark evil haimts of lust and bloodshed, okm 
to madnesB and unrebeved by any grace or vigo^ of art. For 
there Is no attempt in them to represent the temble or vo uptu- 
0,16 aspects of ninduism, such as End espression m sculpture 
elsewhere. All the hnilclin^, and eapectally the modem temple 
of Kali, which waa in proceea of construction when I saw the 
place, testify to the atrophy and paralysis prodneed by ero ic 
forms of religion in the artistic and mtellectual spheres, a 
phenomenon which finds another sad illustration ™ ® 

different theological s^irroundings among the VallahhAcarya 

sect at Gokul near Muttra. , _,i j 

It wotild he a poor scrvico to India to palliate the evils an 
extravagances of glktism. but still it must be made clear that 
it is not a mare survival of barbaric practioea. The HTitere of 
the Tantraa are good Hindus and declare that their object is 
to teach tiheratioti and union with, the Supi^mo Spirits ^ 
ecstasies mduced by tantric rites produce this here m * P™‘ 
liminaiy form to be made perfect in the liberated soul. TT^ 
not the craze of a few hysterical devotees, but the faitn ot 
millions among whom many are well educated. In some aspeow 
Siktisra is similor to the erotic Viahuuite eecta, hut there is 
little real analogj' in their waj's of thinking. For the eascn« oE 
ViEhnuism ia paeaionate devotion and self-surrRndeT to a deity 
and this idea ia not prominent in the Tnntras. The strange 
inoonaatoDdea of Saktism are of the kind wliich are charecter- 
ifltic of Hinduism as a whole, hut the coatroste are more vioiont 
and the monstrosities more conspicuoug than elsewhere; mid 
legends and metaphysics are mixed together, and the peace that 
passes all understanding ia to bo obtained by orgies and ofienngs 
of blood. 
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Philosophy is more closely connected with religion in Tn.im 
thnn m Eiirape. It is not a dispassionate ecientiflc iDTestigHtion 
but a praetica] religious quest. Even the Xvaya school, which 
is concerned chiefly with formal logic, promiBea that by the 
reraoTaJ of false knowledge it con emnncipatc tho soul and give 
the bhss of Bnlvation. Nor ore the expresaiotis system or school 
of philosophy, commonly used to render dariana, altogether 
happy. The word is derived from the root drU, to see, and means 
a way of looking at thin^p. As such a way of looking is stipposed 
to be both coraprehenaive and orderly, it is more or less what 
we call phiiomphical, but the pointe of view are so special and 
BO vanoiis that the result is not always what we eaU a 
philosophical Hystem. aiMhava’fl» list of Daidanaa includes 
Buddhism and Jainism, which are commonly regarded as 
separate religioiifl, aa well as the PiLmpsta and gniva, which 
are seetB of HinduiBra. Tho Dareaiia of Jaimini k merely a 
discuMion of general questions relating to sacrifices: the NyAya 
Dareana exaniinea logic and rhetoric; the Paqiniva Dar^ann 
treats of grammar and the nature of language, but'claims that 
it ought to be studied “as the means for attaining the chief end 
of man’.” 


Six of the Darganaa have received special pTomineuoe and 
are often caUed the six Orthodox Schools. They are the Ny4ya 
and Vaiseshika. S4nthya and Yoga, Piirvaand Uttara MimAqisa, 


» In the SwnwUrfaiii^aagimlw, the best knowa 

pmloniphv. 
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or The test, are either comparatively Tmimporlaiit or 

are more conveniently treated of aa cclsgiouB aects. The ais 
placed on the Jtelect list are aiifficiently misoclianeone and one 
wofidei^ what principle of classification can have brought them 
todetber. The Gi?ifc two have little cothection with rdigion, 
though iboy put forward the emandpatrt;i of the soul aa tbeir 
ohject, and I have no apm-e to dLsciWtf them. They are however 
important as showing that realism has a place m Indian though 
in ^itc of its markeil tendency to idealifimi. They are concemi^ 
chieflv with an ciamination of human faculties "ud the objects 
of knowledge, and atf related lo ore another. The s^ial 
doctrine of the Vaiseehika is the theory of atoms ascribed to 
Kon&dffl. It teaches that matter conaislfl of atoms (a^u) which 
are eternal in thenisclvefl thongli all combinations of them are 
liable to decompose. The f3iinMiya and Yoga are also relat 
and represent two aspects of the same system which is of great 
antiquity and allied to Budiihism and Jainism. The t^ 
MtaiiUn^ ore conseontive eipofiitione of the teaching seatterM 
throughout the Vedic tests respecting ceremonial and the 
knowledge of God respectively . The second Mini4tu84, commonly 
called the Vedanta, is bv far the more interesting and important. 

The common featu^ in these six syi^tema which eonstitntes 
tlicir orthodoxy is that they aU admit the authority of the Veda- 
This implies more than our phrases revelation or inspiration ot 
the Bible. Most of the Daimnas attach importimce to the 
pramifJMM, sources or standards of knowledge. They are vanonaly 
enumerated, but one of the oldest definitiona makes them three ! 
pereeption (pratvaksba), inference (anumAna) and rupture 
(febda). Tlie Veda is thus formaUy acknowledged to havv the 
same authority as the evidence of the senses. t\iib this is 
tenerallv cotipLsMl thf? doctrluo that it is ctfirnoJ. It no 
cotnpoe^ bv human authors, but is a body of nomnl existing 
from eternity as part of Brahman and breathwl ont by him 
when he causes the w hob creation to evolve at the beginning 
of a w firld period. The reputed authors on? simply those who 
have, in Indian language, seen portions of this self-m^ent 
teaching. This doctrine sounds more reasonable if restat^ m 
the form that word& (ire the expreaalon of thought, ajad that it 
thought is the etemul essence of hoth Brahmau and the fio * 

i Bh ChAttvrirH if^k bIwV* died. 
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a (flinilar eternity may attach to worth;. Some such idea ia the 
onjffiii of the ChnBtioa doctrise of the Tjogos. and in many 
religionH we find an eh notions os that, ivori have o oreative 
efficacy', or that he aho knows the tionie of a thing has power 
over it. Among Mob'^niednoe the Komn is supposed to ba 
not lufifely an inap^'M compointion but a pre-esiatUig b(»k, 
revealed to Mohonmed piecemeal. 

It is □uriom that both the aacred texts—the Veda and the 
Koran—to whiL-h this .<iupematQral position is ascribed should 
be collectiona of obviaurdy human, mcoiignioiis, and often 
msignificont doonmonta connected with particular occaaionB, 
and in no way suggesting or claiming that they are anterior to 
the ordinary' life of man on earth. It is still more extraordinary 
that systems of philosophy should prafess to base theuLselvos 
on such works. But in reality Hindu niptaphysicinns are not 
more bound by the post than their colleoguea in other lands. 
Ttiey do not take scripture and ask what it means, but evolve 
their own systems and state that they are in accordance with 
it- Sometimes scripture b ignored in the details of argument. 
More often the metaphysician writes a commentary on it and 
boldly provoB that it supports his views, though its apparent 
meaning may be hostdo. It is dear that many piiilnsophio 
commentaries have been written not faecaase the nnthom really 
drew their inapiratiou from tire Uponishada or Bhagavad-gftA 
l)ut because tiiey dared not neglect such important texb, AH 
the Vwlantifit schoob Inbaur to prove that thej in hnrmoxiy 
not onJ)^ with the LTpanbhiwb but with the BraJima^sutras, The 
philo^pherH of the B&nJcbyik jittb more detaohod from literature 
but though they ignore the esbtence of the deity, they acknow¬ 
ledge the Veda as a somtiie of knowledge. Their recognition, 
however, haa the air of a coneesaion to Brahmanic eenlunent. 
l^Iatfd thcoriea of the xSankhya can bo supported by botated 
paesagcfl of the Upanishads, but no impartiial critic can maintam 
that the general doetrincfl of the two ore compatible. That the 
Brahniani* should have been willing to admit the S4fikhya as 
a pofiHible form of orthodoxy is a testimony both to ita import¬ 
ance and to their liberality, 

^ It k Ihii jdaa itMirh diipoBef Aduom«d HinUuj to beUeTn in the ai 

flaanmvutHJ paver «r mj^tia IjUnlilcfl md IctterSf thamgli tha na& al fUQb spelli 
to EB4t>ptfUi» hiaredi hlfl fidJy, 
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It 13 I^morknble that the test of orthwloscy ghould have h^n 
the acceptance of the authority of the Vcclfl and not n eonf^on 
of aonie nort of theieni. But on this tfie Brahmans did not inubt. 
The Veddnta is and intensely pantheistio or theistie, but 

in the other jihi]o.soptiea the Supreme is either eliminated 

or plays a small part. Thus whileTrarka wBfali seem to be merely 
Bcientifio treatises (like the Nyfiyaf act Before tbemselvea a 
religious object, other treatieea, seemingly relipous in fwope. 
ignore the deity. There is a strong and ancient line of thought 
in India which, basing itself on the doctrine of Karma, or the 
inevitable conseqnencofl of the deed one® done, lay a stress on 
the eflicacy of ceremonies or of aflccticism or of knowleflge 
without reference to a Supreme Being beeause, if he esiffta, he 
does not interfere with the workings of Karma, or ivith the power 
of knowledge to releasie them. 

Even the VediUiU, although in a way the qumteswnce of 
Indian orlhcMloxy, m not a sohoJastic pbUoBophy designed to 
BTjppott recognizj^ dogma and ritual. It ifl rather the orthodox 
method of soaring above thei*e things. Jt contemplataa from a 
higher level the life of religiotiH ohaervances (which is the subject 
of the Purv'a MiniiipBa) and rucogitLstes its value afl a preliuiinary, 
but yet rejeeta it aa inadequate. The Sannyfe^ or adept foUou^ 
no eii^te observanisefci^ performs? no siieriGceai, reads no aeriptiiiea. 
tfi H religion ia to realLee Ln meditation the true nature, and it 
may be the identHy, of the soul and God. Good works are of 
no more importance for himi than HteSj though he does well to 
employ his time in teachmg. But Karma has ceased to c^t 
for him; “the acts of a Yogi are neither black uor white/* they 
have no mored quality nor oonpequencca. This is fhmgeroiis 
language and the doctrine haa sometimea been abused. But the 
point of the teaching ia not that a Sannyaffi may do what he 
likes but that be in perfectly emancipated from material 
bondage. Moist men are bound by their deechi; every riew act 
brings couflequencCi^ which attach the doer tci the world of 
transmigration ami create for him (tew existences. But the 
deeds of the man who is really free have no euch trammelling 
effectBfc for they are not prompted by desire nor directed to an 
objects But eince to become free he must have suppressed all 
dcsirCj it is hardly couceivahle that he should do anything which 
could be called ft sin^ But this conviction that the task of the 
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Bag 0 is not to perfpct any form of good coniluct but to riHO 
nboYe bo Lb goot] and eviJ, imparts to the DaridDas and even 
to the UpjLtiishad^ a singnlarly noii-ethieaJ and detaelied tone. 
The Yogi does no harm bnt he has leas henev^olenee and active 
eympathj" than the Bvidhist monk. It was a feeling that such 
an attitude liaa its 6 Jiger^s and is only for the few who have 
fought their way toflje heights where it tan aafely bo adopted^ 
that iofl the Brahmans in ail ages to iay on the hcnise- 

holder'a life ns the proper preparation for a pMlosophio old agn. 
Despite utterances to the ooiitmr^'-, they nevor as a body 
approved the ideal of a life entirely devoted to asceticism and 
not ottupied with social duties during one period. The extra¬ 
ordinary ease with which the higher phases of Indian thought 
shake off all form ali ties ^ social^ lehgious and ethical^ wais 
counterbalajiee^l by the multitudinous regulations devised to 
keep the majority in a law-abiding Me. 

None of the six Dar^nns concern thomEelves with ethics, 
TIjc more imjiortant deal with the transcendental progress of 
eagcfl who have avow^edly abafidnned the life of worfc^, and even 
those which treat of that lower Me are ooenpiod with ritual and 
logic rather thoji with anythmg wliicb can be termed moral 
ecienee. VVe must not infer that Indian htcratnre is altogether 
unmoral. The doctrine of Karma is in tensely othicai and ethical 
discui^^ons are more prominent in the Epics than in Horner^ 
besides being the subject of much gnomic and didactic poetJ^^ 
But there is no mistaking the fact that the Hindu seeks for 
salvation by knowledge. He feels the pow'er of deeds^ hot it is 
only the lower happiness which lies in doing good works and 
enjoying their fruits. The higher bUss couaistd in being entirely 
free from the bondage of deeds and Karma^ 

AH the Dani&aas have os a comnion prineljHe this idea of 
Karma with the attenchint doctrines that rebirth is a eonsequeece 
of action and that sal ration is an escape from rebirth. They all 
treat more or less of the sources and standards uf knowledge, 
and all recognize the Yeda os one of ihem. There la not much 
more that can be said of them ail in eommoa, for the VediLrita 
ignores matter and the Skhkhya ignores God, but they all ahare 
a conviction which presents difficulties to Europeans, It is that 
the state in which the min d ceases to t hink diseuTBivnly and is 
concentrated on itiself is not only desirable but the summum 
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The Uuropenn ia incliniKl to my tLat snrli a state la 
distmguiah€!d from oon-eslfitencc only by not Iteing permanent. 
But the Tlindu will have none of thiii. He holds that mind and 
thought are material though eomposed of the Bobtlest matter, 
and that when thought ceaeca, the inim|teria] soul (poruahft or 
&tJiiELn) far from being practically tion-flji-^tent is more truly 
existciit than before and enjoys iintroub^d its own existence 
and its own nature. 

Of the thti?e most important flywteniiBj the Sankhya, Yoga 
and Vedanta^ the first and last are on most points oppos^- 
both are ancient, but perhapB the products of different intellect iirf 
centres. In one sense the Yoga may Ije described as a LheisUo 
modificatian of the Sankhyar from another and perhap^i jnster 
point of view it appears rather as a very anoienfe HCience of 
Bsceticutm and contemplation, piisceptiblo of combination udth 
various metaphyaical theories. 


■*<e 

We may coneider firet of all the Sahthya^. Tradition ascribes 
its invention to Kopila^ but he is a mere name uncormected mt h 
any date or other circumstance. It is probable that the principal 
ideas of the Sankhya germinated several centuries before our 
era but we have no evidence whatever as to when they were 
first formulated in Sutras. The name w^as current as the designa¬ 
tion of a phitosopbieal system fidrly early* hut the accepted 
text-books are all late. The most respected is the Sahkhya- 
pravacana^t attributed to Kapila hut generally assigtied by 
European critics to the fourteenth eentury a.d. Considerably 
tUDre ancientr but still clearly a metrical epitome of a system 
already existing, m the 54nkhyB-Karika, a poem of seventy 
verses W'faich was translated into Chinese about a-i>+ and 
may be a few centuries older h Max MiiHer regarded the Tattva- 
sama^i a short tract consisting chiefly of an enumeration of 

I enpocully /Jie PAitHopAiV, I S &4 {lari KiriUif 3 ^ 

1019 h whiflli hwmi- nttohed me too kto for nse to mmte mlj mo uf it 

* m tbe ud SriHJdvBlam U]PaJlM^4di). Ac^eordinf^ to 
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topieSp as the moat flLncient Saiikbya formulaiy, but the opluiun 
of Bcholara to its age m not uneiiimous^ The name Sdjikhja ia 
best interpreted m HignlfviDg enumeTation in aUu^ion to the 
prcdiJectioii of the aohool for numbered iLstSj a predilection 
equally noticeable in Biiddhfem. 

^ j The object of t^«ysitem ret forth in there works is strictly 
practicaL In the first words of the Siiiikliya-pravacanap the 
complete cessatiou of suffering is the end. of man, and the 
S&nkhya is devised to enable hbn to attain, it. Another formtiJa 
divides the dontents of the S&hkhya into four topics—{a) that 
from which man must liberate himselfr or suffering, (6) libera- 
tion, or the cessation of suSeringt the cause of suffering, or 
thfi failure to discriminate between the soul and matter^ (^2) the 
means oi liberation, or discriminating knowledge. This division 
obviously rerembles the four Truths of Buddhism. The object 
proposed is the same and the method analogous, though not 
identioal, for Buddhism speaks as a rebgion and lays greater 
stress on conduct* 

The theory of the Sankhya, brietly stated, is this. There 
erist, uncreated and from all cfteiriityj on the one aide nmtter 
and on the other individual souls. The world* as we know it, ba 
due entirely to the evolution of matter^ Stiffering is the result 
of souk being in bondage to matter, but this bcjudage does not 
affect the nature of the soul and in one sense is not reaJj for 
when souls acquire djscriniitiating knowledge and see that they 
are not matter, then the bondi^ ceases and they attain to 
eternal |>eace. 

The eystem m t hus founded on dualism, the eternal antithesis 
between matter and soul. Many of its detaik afe comprised in 
the simple enumeration of the twenty-five Tattvaa or principles^ 
as given in the Tattva-samasa and other works. Of these, one 
ia Pimiahap the soul or self* wMch is neither produced nor pro¬ 
ductive, and the other twenty-four are oil modificatiDns of 
Prakfiti or matter, w'hich is unpraduced but productive. 
Prakfit; means the ori^al ground form of external existence 
(as distingnished from Vikriti, modified form). It is uncreated 
and indcfctructible, but it baa a tendency to variation or evoln- 

^ Or It u difficult Gpd wiy emu wh word which coven the twmity- 

fltn tattrui, for tlury locifndc both gftftrtit Jmd spcdiul Mcm, Uiilld &oil mmttcr cm 
the etna hftndi; ipccUl oigant on iht other. 
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tioii. Tile S&nkhya bolted m the stricitest iense thjit tx nihilo 
nihil jit, Suhat-ance ca» only be produced from subst^ln^^e and 
properly speaking there ie no mch thii^; as origmation but only 
manifestation. Causality is regarded solely from the point of 
Tiew of materutl causes, that is to say til' cause of a pot la elay 
and not the action of the potter. Thiis eScct or product is 
nothing else than the cause in another sha^: production is only 
manifesUtion and destruction b the rTcaolntion of a product into 
its cause. Instead of holcling like the Buddhists that there is nn 
such thing aa existence but only becoming, the S4nkhyi^ rather 
aflinns that there h nothing but fluccesaive manifnatations of 
real existence. If clay is made into a pot and the pot is then 
broken and ground into clay again^ tbe essential fact is not that 
a pot has come into existenoo and disappeared but that the clay 
continuausly existing baa undergone certain changea. 

The tendency to evolution inherent in matter is dno to the 
three They are Mffrn, explained aa goodness and happi¬ 
ness I TnJoSj as pasEiioa and movement i and au darkness, 

heaviness and ignorance. The word Gum is not easy to transhite, 
for it seems to mean more than quality or mode and to eignify 
the c 5 ontftituenta of matter. Hence one cannot help feeling that 
the whole thiiory is au attempt to explain the unity and diversity 
of tnatter by a phraae, but all Hinduism is pcrmeat^l by tlm 
phrase and theory* When the three gtutaa are in equilibrium 
then matter-—Prokriti—is quiescent* undiHerentiated and on- 
manifested. But as soon aa the equilibrium is disturbed and 
one of the gunas becomes preponderantj, then the process of 
differentiation and manifestation begins. The disturbance of 
equilibrium is due to the action of the individual Purushaa or 
souls on Pralqili, but this action is mechanical and due to 
proximity not to the volition of the souls and may bn compared 
to the attraction of a magnet for iron^. Thus at the beginning 
of tbe evolntionory proceas we have quiescent matter in equili¬ 
brium : over against this are souls innumerable* equally quiescent 
but exerting on matter a mechamcal force* Thie upsets the 
equilibrium and creates a movement which t^kes at first the 
form of development and later of decay and coUap^* Then 
matter mturae to its quie^ut state to be ^oin excited by the 
Purtishas and commence its world-making evolution anew. The 

*■ Pnvjic. L ^ 
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doctrine thut evolution, diggohition and quiescence sriioceed one 
another periodically ia aji integral part of the i?Anlchya^. 

The unmodified Prakrit i atands first on the list of twenty-five 
principles. When evoluLion beguiB it produces first Buddhi or 
intellect^ secondly AhaJnMra, which w perhaps beat rendered 
by iudividuiility, anc^^st the five TanmilitrfMi or snhtie elements. 
Buddhi, though meaning inieLlect, ia used rather Ui the bpiwc oi 
sscertflining or perception* It Ls the faculty by which we dia- 
tinguLih objects and perceive what- they are. It differs also from 
our conception of intellect in being, like Ahaipk^ and all the 
subBequicnt developments of Pralqiti, material, and mu^t not 
be confused with the Lnimatenal Purusha or soul. It is In fact 
the organ of thought* not in the sense of the brain or anything 
tangible, but a eubtle substratum of all mental processes. But 
in what senee ifi. it possiblo to say that this Buddhi exists apart 
from individuiiis, who have not come into being at this stage of 
coermic evolution? This difficulty is not met by talking, as some 
commentators do, of ci^mic as well as individual Buddhi, for 
even if all Prak^iti is illimiimiied by Buddhi at this stage it is 
difficult to see what result can oceur. To make the process of 
development ooherent we must think of it not as a series of 
chrono logically successive stages but rather as a logically con¬ 
nected scries and an analysis of completely evolved beings, just 
as we might say that bones are covered with flesh and flesh with 
skin, without affirming that tho bones have a separate and prior 
existence, Ahamkflm, which is, like Buddhi, strictly speaking a 
phj^cu] orgEin, means Ego-miikEr and denotes the sense of 
personality and individuality, almost the wilL In the language 
of Indian philosophj^ it is the dduaion or nusconception which 
makes the soul imagine itself a personal agent and think, 1 see* 
/ hear, / sky, i am ^lain^ whereas the soul is really incapable 
of action and the ant^ are those of PralgHti. 

The five subtle elements arc the essences of sound, touch, 
colour^ savour and odour conceived aa phyHjeaJ principles^ 
imjicrccptible to ordinary beings, though gods and Yogis can 
perceive them. The name TanmAtra which signifies that ontjf 
indicates that they are concerned esclimvely with one sense. 

' i>if M-kkh’Ha p. flfl MHaaid*Ti that it tjsread thmw 

tci tikhcT Thim biYd'lTCft the oAHiMption thtkt th^ is |o UndrlhiTOl 
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Thus wherciis the gross (^ 1 eIDents^ such a« earthy app^^ to more 
thiui OJ10 aen^ and con be aeeUp felt and smiflt^ the subtle 
filenient of fecund La restricted to the sense of hearing. It exists 
in all things audible but has nothing to dc with their tangibility 
or vigihihty. There remain sixteen furtb^ modificationB to make 
up the fuU’list of twenty four. They are tt five organs of senseS 
the five organs of aetJon*, Manas or mioJ^ regarded ns a sixth 
and central semsep and also as the seat of will, and the five grosa 
elomentii—earthp water, light, sir and ether. The Saiikhya dis- 
tingubbes between the grosa and the subtle body. The latler^ 
called linga^arira^ is tiefined in more than one way, but it ifl 
expressly stated in the K^rikas® that it Ls composctl of *'BuddM 
and the rest, down to the subtle elements/*' It practically 
corraaponds to what we call the soulp though totally distinct- 
£rom Piirusha or soul hi the Saukh3=^a sense. It eonfititutes the 
ehajiicter and ciiwutial being of a person. It b the part which 
transmigrates frt^m one gre^ bodj^ to another, and b re^tponsible 
for the acts committed in each existence, Its umon with a grojss 
body conatitutefi birth, its departure death. Exoept in the case 
of those who attain emancipation, its existenc'O and transmigra¬ 
tion last for a whole world-period at the end of which come 
quiescence and equilibrium. In it aro imprinted the Sam^klras*, 
the predispoeitionB which pass on from one cxifetenoe to another 
and att latent in the oew-bum mind like seeds in a field. 

By following the evolution of matter we have now accounted 
for intellect, individuality, the senseS;, the moral character, will, 
and a principle w'hich survivee? death and transrnigrates. It 
might therefore be aupposed that we have exhaustively analysed 
the confltitution of a human bemg. Hut that ia not the view of 
the Sarikhya. The evolution of BuddlUt Ahamkftra, the subtle 
body and tbc gross body is a physical proceas and the result b 
also phymcaJ, though part^ of it are of so fine a substance that 
ordinary bcdbcs cannot perceive them. This phy^dcal organisin 
hccomes a living being (which term includos and amiUBls) 
when it ia connected with a soul (pumsha) and consciousncas 
depends on this connection, for neither ia matter w hen iaolatad 
cotiEcious, nor is the eoiii+ at least not in our sense of the word. 

^ EjizBp ■kill, Atili nW. 

* Voice^ EeeL, orguia dI oxoretton Mkd j^ervanitinii^ 

* Tew 4a ^ Cf. ika^ BuddMit SalikiljlrftJl. 
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Though thp BOTil is tieither tlip life which ends at death (for that 
is the gross body) nor yet the lif© which passes from extstenc© 
to existence (for that ia the subtJ© body) yet it is the Titaliidng 
element which renders life poseible. 

The 8&3^khya like Jij ULLsm regards souls as mnumerable and 
distinct from one ay^jther. The w'ord Furtisha must have 
originally referred it^he manikin supposed to inhabit the body, 
and there is some reason to think that the ©arheat teachers of 
the SMkhya held that it was infinitely smalL But in the existing 
hjxt-hoqks it is described s» infinitely large. It is immaterha 
and without beginning, entl, parta, dimensions, or qualities, 
incapable of change, motion, or action. These definitions may 
be partly due to the influent© of the Vedanta and, though wo 
know Uttle about the historical development of the SMkhya, 
then? are traces of a compromise between the old teaching of 
a soul held in bondag© and struggling for release and Later 
conceptions of a soul which, being infinite and pasalonless, 
hardly seems capable of submitting to bondage. Though the soul 
cannot be said to transraigrate, to act, or to sufler, still through 
consciousness it mokes the suffering of the world felt and though 
in ita essence it remains eternally unchanged and tmaffected, 
yet it experienoea the reflection of the suflicring which goes on. 
Just as a ctystol (to nso the Indian smile) allows a red flower 
to be seen through it and remains unchanged, olthongh it seems 
to become red, so does the soul rctnaln unchanged by sorrow or 
joy, although the illusion that it suffers or rejoices may be 
present in iFie consciousness. 

The task of the soul is to free itself from illusion, and thus 
from bondage. For strictly speaking the bondag© does nut exist: 
it ia caoBcd by want of dLucrimination. Like the Vedanta, the 
S^nkhya regards all this troubled life as being, ao far os the soul 
is concerned, men? illosion. But while the Vedflnta bids the soul 
know its identity with Brahman, the SAnkhya bids it isolate 
itself and know that the acts and feelings which seem to be its 
own have really nothing to do with it. They ate for the soul 
nothing bat a spectacle or play originating in ita connection 
with Prokriti, and it is actually emd^, "Wherefore no soul is 
bound, or is liberated or tranamigrates. It is Prakfiti, which 
lioB many bodily forms, which is bound, hberated and trans* 

> fiuldl. Kir. 
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migrates/' It is in Bufltlhi or intellect, which is a irianifept^tioti 
of Pralqiti, that the knowledge of the difference between the 
soul and Prakriti nnuat ariw. Thus though tiie Sflitkhya repoaea 
qn a ftindamental cluidifim, it is not the dualiam of good and 
evil, fioul and matter differ not htseause the first is good and 
the second bad, bat because the first ife^inchangeable and thfl 
second constantly changing. Matter is w'ten personified as a 
woman. Her tootives are uneelfiiih and sbo works for the 
liberation of the soul. "As a dancer after showing herself on 
the stage ceases to dance, so does PrakritL (sease when she has 
mode herself manifest to the houI." That is to tsay, when a sotd 
once understands that it b distinct from the uiateruU world, 
that world ceases to exist for that particular soiii, though of 
course the play continues for others. "Generoiui Prakpti, 
endowed with Guiiias, causes by manifold means without benefit 
to herself, the benefit of the eonl, which is devoid of Gnpflfl and 
mokes no return^." The condition of the liberated soul, corre¬ 
sponding to the ffwiflAo and sirtdpa of other systems, bdescrib^ 
as KaivaJya, that b. complete separation from the material 
world, hut, as among TSnddhbta and Vedfuitista, he wJjo has 
leamt the truth b liberated even before death, aud can teach 
others. He goes on hving;, just as the wheel continues to revolve 
for some tima after the potter has ceased to turn it. .^tcr death, 
complete liberation without the poaaibility of re-birth is attained. 
The SMkhya manuaJa do not dweU further on the character of 
this liberation i we only know that the eternal soul b th^ 
completely boiated and aloof from all suffering and material 
things. liberation ia compared to profound sleep, the different 
being that in draaniic6.s sleep there b a seed, that is, the possi¬ 
bility of TTeturn to ordmaiy life, whereas when Uberatinn b once 
attained there ia no such return. 

Both in its account o£ the world process and in its scheme 
of ealvation the £arikhya ignores thejam in the same way as did 
the Buddha. Indeed the text-booksgobeyond thband practically 
deny the existence of a personal supreme deity. We are tuld“ 
that the existence of God cannot be proved, for whatever exists 
must be cither hound or free and God can be neither. e cannot 

tVi'iilr of him as bound and yet- he cannot be free like an emanci¬ 
pated soul, for freedom implies the absenoe of desire and hence 
t Eiokk. tir. SIMM. * Makb, Ptarac. L K-OU. 
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of the ^pulea to create. Similarly^ the coneequenoes of good 
Md evil deeds are due to Karma and not to the government of 
God, Such a ruler is inconceivable, for if be gorerns the world 
^ ^ action of Karma his esistence is aupeitiuoue, 

Md if he is aflFected by, selfish motives or desire, then he oatmot 
be fiw. It IS true these passages speak of there being no 
proof of God’s eKJ.?inice and hence commentatora both Indian 
and European who skiink from athdsm represent the tSMkhva 
as suspending judgmeut. But if a repubUcan constitution duly 
describes the President and other uiithori ties in whom the powers 
of government are vested, can we argue that, it is not un- 
nionarebical because it does not oipresaiy say there is no king? 
In the SAhkhya there is no mote place for *a deity than for a 
king in a republican constitution. Moreover, the Siitras en¬ 
deavour to prove that the idea of CJod ia inconceivable and 
self^ontrwiiictory and some commentaries speak plainly on thin 
Thus the f^khldiya-tattva kauuiudl commenting on 
Kanka 67 argues that the w’orld cannot have been created by 
God, whether we suppose him to have been impelled by selfish¬ 
ness or kindness. For if God is perfect he can have no need to 
create a world. And if his motive is kindness, is it reasonable 
to call into eiistence beinga who while non-cadstent had no 
suffering, simply in order to show kindness in relieving them 
from suffering? A benevolent deity ought to create only happy 
cr&attiit?s, not ^ niix-&d world like the one we see*. 

Aigamcnts like this were not condemned by the Brahmana 
00 strongly as we should ejrpect, but they did not like them and 
though they did not oxcommunicate the Sankhya in the same 
way na Buddhism, they greatly preferred a thclstio variety of it 
colled Voga. 

The Yoga and Sankhya arc mentioued together in the 
SvetAsvatara Upanishad*, and the Bhagavad-gita® saya that he 
aeefl truly who sees them as one. The difference lies in treatmout 

^ filisklL Fnk¥«*. T. 2-12, 

■ 'ThUi Siakll. Plhnc. r. Tstturtu^ pMruahBjyil>biTlt amt (Im «jm. 

.ipluilli liraim.pmtlillodliid iti feahah tke Wordi, becaw w. 

<J«ny ttiAt tirnr^ ji ik mprenie 

* NfiVcithFiw tip Eommentator iwoj t™ to ExpUin 

wiy thii HtliBlnD ind to rweiieik tlis Siaklijn with th* VBdint*. Garlie'^t 
prcIkOE to hi* ol tb* BiaU]y>.>nnvKCEumi- 1 ]biiihyA, 

*TL13- * T, fi. 
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rather thnn in eabstance. Whereaa the S4iikhya is mainly 
theoretical, the principal topic of the Yoga is the cuStivarioti of 
that frame of mind which leads to einaneipation and the methods 
and exereieca proper to this end. Further, the Yaga recognizea 
a deity. This distinction ma}' seem of capital importance but 
the god of the Yoga (caUc?d lAvara or t he I^ord) is not ite founda¬ 
tion and essence as Brahman is of the V&IAnta’^. Devotion to 
Ciod is recogniied as one among other methods for attaining 
emancipation and if this particular procedure, which is men¬ 
tioned in relatively few piissagra, were omitted, the rest of the 
system would be imaSccted. It is therefore probable that the 
theistic portiooB of the Yoga are an addition made under 
Brahmanle influence. But taking the esisting Siitraa of the two 
philosophies, together with their commentaries, it may be said 
that the Yoga impliee racist of the Sankhya theory and the 
S^nkhya most of the Yoga practice, for though it does not go 
into details it prescribe* meditation which is to bo perfected by 
regulating the breathing and by adopting certain posti^. 
I have already spoken of the mcthtxls and discipline prescrihed 
by the Yoga and need not dwell further on the topic now, 

Thai Buddhiftm him some connection with the Sankhya and 
Yoga has often been noticed*. Some of the ideas found in the 
Sankhya and some of the practices prescribed by the Yoga are 
clearly anterior to Gotama and may have contributed to his 
mont^ development, but cirenmspcctioti ia necessary in the use 
of words like Yoga, S&hkhya and A'cd4nta, If we take tbcm to 
mean the doctrinal sjatemE contained in certaiQ Hdtrim, they 
are clearly all later than Buddhism. But if we assume, as we 
may oafcly do, that the doctrine is much older than the manuals 
in which we now study it, we must ahw remember that when 
we leave the texts wo are not juBtified in thinking of a flyfltem 
but merely of a line of thought. In this Benue it is dear that 
many ideas of the SMkhya appear among the Jains, but the 
Jains know nothing of the evolutioti of matter described by the 
5knkhya manuals and think of the relation of the soul to matter 

^ i* appuMtly ■ punutA like Qthcfi bcl greeter ia glary mtl unlcuclied 

by bimiAfl nkfiimilif*. Yiug* rtitM, L 24-S6. 

■ It li & ifvs% that both til* SK^kfa^kinkft'bkubji^ tmd A 

tha phUoiopiij in the Chitiia* Triiatak* fNuajiOp Gfct, 

ISM u4 A wmniiEkff lA ti0w«v«r wldod tint tluj not i*w « 
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m a more materiiilistii; way. The notion of tha Beparate etermU 
object of the Baddha’a perei^tent polemics and was 
a popular doctrine when he begnTprcachi^ Tb^ 

^ kno^wn b“f pr^cribed by fhe Toga were 

^ ^ tnne and the Pifakoa do not hide the fact 

that he received instyiction from two Yogis. But though he 
was Mquain^ wir taSe theories and practSa which grew ink. 

^ religion^ them 

id Idea of a soul which hm. to be delivered and 

™ the attainment of trances. 
If here wim m hia time a systematic Sarikhya phiiosonW 
flaming the nature of Buffering and the way of rdease it k 
that i^e Pitakaa contain no criticism of it. forTho^h 
If BuL»? t r peispeetive the resemblajme 

htrei W erroneous 

to attain the same objects as hia 
own teaching but by different methods. 

Saiikhya ideas are not found in the oldest Upanishada but 
ey ap^ar (though not in a connected form} in those of the 
Mconrl stratum, ^ch as the fjvetA^vatnra and Kath4. It there- 
fore flwnis probable, though not proven, that the origin of these 
rfeas ,s o l« soTight not in the early Brahm.mic aSla bit ia 
the inteUwtual atmosphere non-theistic, non^erdotal but 
a^aciously s^uiative which prevailed in the central and 
part of northern India in the siith century a.o. The 
^^ya reco^.zes no merit m aacrihees or indeed in good 
worlm of any ^d even aa a preUminary discipline, and in many 
de ails js un-B^moiiic. Unlite the Vedanta Sutma, it doi^ 
Mchide gudroa from higher studies, but states that there 
™ eight clo^s of gods and five of animals but only one of 
S have himself attained emancipation, but 

fab^ f he must be a Brahman. Perhaps the 

[hJ Sr?? of the fourth book of 

tinn • I ^ point to somo more popular form of inatruc- 

tion to tjjp dLscouises of the Buddha. We may suppose 

that this ancient nn-Brahmanic school took shape in several 
KCts, capeeiftlly Jainism and Buddhism, and used the Yopa 

adm>/?f value and efficacy of that discipline were 

aomilted almost tmiversaUy and several centuries later it was 

M. JX 
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formuIflt« 4 l in the S&t™ which beer the name of PateBjali m 
a shape acceptable to Brahmana, not to Biiddhisla< If. as flome 
BchoUre think, the Yoga slitma arc not earlier tbim 450 a.d.’ 
it Becmft probable that it was Bnddhiam which stimnlated the 
Brahmans to codifv the principleH and practice of Yoga, for the 
Yogac&ra school of Buddhiam arose bo(ure the fifth century. 
The Slnkhya ifl perhaps a somewhat hrahmanizution of 

the purely iipeculotiTo ideas wliich may have prevailod in 
ilagadha and Kosab^ Though these districts were not strong¬ 
holds of Bmhmanisni, yet it is clear from the Pitakaa that they 
contained a conaidcmble Brahman population who must have 
been inflnenced by the ideua current around them but also 
must have wished to keep in touch with other Brahmans. Fhe 
Sahkhya of our manuals represents such an attempt at concilia¬ 
tion. It is an elaboration in a different shape of some of the 
ideas oat of which Buddhism sprung bat in its later histo^ it 
IB connected with Brahmaniain rather than Buddhism. 'When 
it is aet forth in SQtras in a succinct and isolat^ form, da 
divergence from ordinary Brahmanic thought is striking and in 
this form it does not seem to have ever been influential and now 
is professed by only a few Pandits, hnt, when eomhined in a 
literary nnd ©olectio spirit "with other ideas whieh lufty he 
incompatible with it in strict logic, it has been a mighty influence 
in Indian religion, orthodox ss well as unorthodox. Such con¬ 
ceptions as Prakriti and the Gunos colour most of the 
Vedic leligimis literature. Their working may be plainly traced 
in the Mahabharatn, Mann and the Purnpaa#, and the TantrM 
identify with Prakriti the goddesses whose worehip they teach. 
The unethical character of the SMkhya enabled it to form the 
RtruTigest aJiiaiiCf^ with aboTigUial boliofii* 

1 Si» jMobi, J.A.O.8. Htc, 1610. p. 24. Bui U Vimhtliilhu lired aidant 

PB is now feiicnlly k»iieTE<4 alinfiiaiyi Ut llw Yi>gA™» Bobueil in Um? ititw 
do HDt Di to pl«5* the mitm mwh Ipler tbim 3tt0 *,li, imoe tbe 

WU frwTn rlind by tiut bfOltifif ^ OJlEltmidllillr 

» 1 Md it liprd 14 tOMpt DeiJKda'lTOw &/ iAa 

th»t tbr SWithyB liu }'n>VD QUt of tbe VcfdAcI*. 

* S« Vifllupn PofAfli, 1. cKipi. 4. 5. Thu BlugiTid thuagh jiimfwi 
tbp NflW TtVUkment oJ Vtd4lttifltu, on iht wopk gdnkhyB^ and Yog^ 
puH&f£tHi M- ipwJilliitiYC tiTJlb K&d tlltQ TuJigiolii lifu Wid a conCfi 

tbov ihAt tVy <L» tbti lomf, II- TIL 3 ; T. 4 , 5 - 
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stEted iQ U« most 

iMs ^ forn,^ v^e Dee.1 not (.nquiro mto ita pl„ce of origin for 
nroH T H produot of the sehool^hioh 

^ *"fl J 'f ^ point w« 

^ jusUfiod m iippj^nng the name Ve^lAnta to growing Brali- 
manie fought, the « eontinuoDH, The naiB® meang 

S Tu PNodioes and pio^ 

pneties of Brahmanism. It teiichefl that God is dl thin™ bat 

mterdicts thiB Jmowkdge to the io^er eastes: it treats S^aa 

it does not deny their valno 
for certain Atatci^ of life. ^ 

Tho Vod^ta is the boldest and the most eharaetoriatio form 

iarj ^ddS^*' perhapa for the world at 

Buddhism le more important but on Indian soil it has 

^n ranqmah^ by the VedanU, especially that form of it 
h as the Advaita. In all ages the main idea of this pbilo- 

twt ft fbe same and may be summed up in the fonimla 

thaMbe sou « God and that G«1 is cTerything. If this formula 
^ not completely accuratoi-and a sentence which both trans^ 
‘’Rtonmes alien metaphj^-sies can hardly aspire to 

3/^ f. ““"^7-*^® fact to which I have 

called attention elsewhere that our words. God and sonl, do not 

cover quite tho same ground as the Indian words which they 
are nsed to trnnsiato. ^ 

the hr^Tnli'^'r’ K'^fopean, will demur to 

iur to ^ phUosophy. I am 

far from claiming that the doctrine of Ankara t either primitive 

and Wa 

opinio^ whi'r^ «o f-^r as a s^mtheds of 

pmions which are divergent m details can be jm,-t, he gives a 

Ji^t synthesis and elaboration of the Upimishaib.. It is true that 

baching as to the higher ami lower Brahman and ^to ^ 

haa aftimtiea to Mahayonist BuddhL^m. and that later geete were 
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repoUed by severe and iiDper^oalchamcterof hkphilosoph 

but the doctrine of which he la the mo&t thorough and eminent 
exponents namely that God nr nfpmt lb the only reality and one 
with tlie hiimaii soul, asaerts itsoU in ahnoat all Hindu aecta« 
even though their other doctrines may seem to contradict it. 

Thia line of thought b so perebteut and has w miiny 
ramifications, that it is hard to whaPiB and what is not 
Ved&nta. If wo take literature as our best guide we may 
distinguitih four pcintB of importimee marked by the Upanl shads, 
the Brahma-Siitras, Sankara and EAmantija. 

I have said something elsewhere of the fpaniahada. These 
works do not profees to form & systematic whole (though later 
Hinduism regards them a^ such) and when European scbolara 
speak of them collectively, they generally mean the older 
members of the collection. These may jiiHlly be regarded as the 
ancestors of the VedauU^ mnainuch as the tone of thought 
prevalent in them b incipient Vedantism. It rejects dusJbm 
and regards the universe as a unity not as plurality, as something 
which haa bsued from Brahman or is pervaded by Brahman 
and in any case depends on Brahman for its significance and 
existence r BTahnimi b God in the panthf^btio sense > totally 
disconnected w^itb mythology and in most passages impersonal. 
The knowledge of Brahman b salvation: he who has it^ goes to 
Brahman or becomes Brahman. I^lore raiely we find statements 
of ab&oliite identity such as ‘‘Being Brahman, he goes to 
Brahman But though the UpanbhEidii say that the soul goes 
to or Is Brahman, that the world comes from or is Brahman, 
that the soul is the whole imiverso and that a knowledge of 
ihcHe truths k the one thing of importance, these ideas are not 
combined into a syRtem. They are simply the thoughts of the 
wbe, not always agreeing in detail, and presented as independent 
utterances p each with its own value. 

One of the most important of these wise men is YfijnavaJk3"a** 
the hero of the Brihod Aranyaka Upanisliad and a great name, 
to whom are aaefibed doctrines of which he prdbably never 
he4Lrd4 The Upankhad represents him as developing and com- 
pleling the viewa of S^andilya and Uddoloka Arum. The former 
taught^ that the Atnian or Self within the heart, smaller than 

^ Bri^ui tv- f. l ir. 10. ’'1 ua Umhinu/' 

* Sm ftboTV Book n. c 1 la|h. v iJiti n • Ckiiui. Up. m. 1 -t 
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a pain of muHtnrd »e«d, is oIm greater than all worlds. The 
brief exposition of his doctrine which we possess tarts from 
and emphasizes the hmnim self. This self is Brahman, The 
doctrine of I7dddlaka‘ takes the other side of the equation: he 
starts with Brahman and then oasertfl that BrnJiman is the souL 
Blit though he teaches that in tho bcgimiing there was one only 
without a second^ fet he seems to tegard the subsequent pro- 
due^ of this Being as estemal to it and permeated by it. But 
to YajOavaikya is ascribed on important modifioatien of these 
doctrines, namely, that the Atninu ja nnkuuwabJe and tnuis^ 
oeudentaJ* It is onknownble hecaufle ainee it in essentially tho 
knowing subject it con be known only by itself: it can never 
bocoinc the object of knowlei^ge and lanpiage U inodequato to 
dewribe it. All that can be Raid of it la aefi, neiij tJiat ia no, no: 
it is not anything which we try to predicate of it. But ho who 
knows that the individual bouI is the Atman, becomes Atman; 
being it, he knows it and knows oil tho world: ho perceives that 
in ail tho world there is no plimUity. Here the Jator doctrine of 
Maya is adumbrated, though not formulated. Any s>-rtem which 
holds that in reality thoro is no plurality or, like some forms of 
Mahayorust Buddhism, that nothing really oxists implies tho 
dperatiou of this Maya or illiudon which m^es us soo the worlrl 
as it appeoira to ns. It may be thought of 04 mam ignorance, aa 
a failure to see the nniverse as if. molly is: but no doubt the 
later view of MlyA os a creative energy which fashions the 
world of phenomena ia eloaely connected with tho half^mytho- 
logical conceptions found in the Poncarfttraand^oivaphilosophy 
which regard this crentiTe iUnsion aa a female force—a goddess 
in fact—inseparably associated with the deity. 

Til# philosophy of the Upaiiishods, like all religious thought 
in India, is avowedly a quest of happiness and thia happiness 
is found in some form of union with Brahman. He is perfect 
bliss, and whatever is distinct from him is full of suffering®. 
But this sense of the suffering Inherent in existence is less 
marked in the older Upanishads ond in the VedAnU than in 
Buddhbun ^d the SAnkhya. Those s^wtema make it their basis 
and first principie; in the YedAnla the temperament ia the some 

* CMatL Up. Yl, 

* Sh tktutmn, pkilampk^ nj UjmUhadg. 

* AlnX^j|#| irtBjD. EEfilmd Ar, m* t imsn 
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but the emphiMdis Mid dif¥K£ticm of the thought arc different. 
The Sankhya Idolc^ at the world and aayB that j^vation in 
e^ape into eometliing which haa nothing in common with It- 
But the Vodfijitiat look^ towards Bmhmtm, and his pe-SHiTnism 
ia merely the feclmg that ewrything which la not wholly' find 
really Brahman is unsatisfactory. In the later developments of 
the Byatem, pesaimism almost disappears. H r the existence of 
fluffering m not the first Truth but an illusion: the soul, did it 
but know it, ia Brahman and Brahman ia bliss. So far u# the 
VedAnta haa any definite pmetical teacliing, It does not wholly 
det:4piae action. Action ia inileed inferior to knowledge and whm 
knowledge ia once obtained works ore useless accessories, but 
the four atfigea of a Brahman*^ career, Including liouaehold life, 
are approved in the VedAiita S&tras, though there b a dispoaition 
to say that he who has the necessary religiotiH aptitudes can 
adupt the ascetic Me at any time, Tfie ocenpationa of this ascetic 
life are meditatjon and absorption or samAdhi, the stat^ in 
w'hieh the meditating soul becomes so completely blended with 
God on whom it medilales^ that it has no consciousiiess of its 
separate exbtence^ 

As indicated above the so-called books of k^mti or V^ic 
literature are not consecutive treatises, but rather respond 
prudenlititn, uLteraiicea rcgpecting ritual and theology ascriljjed 
to poets, sacrifioerH and philosophers w^ho w'ere accepted as 
authorities. When these works came to be regarded aa an 
orderly revelation, even orthodoxy cotild not shut it^ eyes to 
their divergences j and a comprehensive exegesis became neceszsiiry 
to give a conspectus of the whole body of truth. This investiga¬ 
tion of the meaning of the Veda as a connected whole is called 
MlmamsAp and is divided into two branches, the earlier fpfirva) 
and the later futtaraj. The Bust is represented by die? Piirva- 
mimam&A-shtras of Jaimini* which are called earlier (parva) not 
in the chronological fiense but because t hey deal with rites which 
come before know ledge, as a preparatoiy stage. It is interei^ting 
to find that Jaimioj was accused of atheism and defeoded by 
KimiArihi Bhaft^^ The defence is probably Just, for Jaimini does 

1 M^Bitr&r4aiL Brill. Upsnlahiid, ri, 20. ipifii hli own «lf u 

SflU ha becooiCfl fclHfiA, #jid boouua he ii bc 1E«& bo U wjtboul limit, u it bnnt {^uLLieji 
■btorbea m tboBRlit " 

■ There |i notMtuf to fix the cUb^ of Ihli wjsrh UiAl B^ttmirUa In mm- 

on it in the cighlh DentxWT treata h ** old nnd autboritntiTB. It w»i 
perhaps oompoKcl in tbo mlj Unpu peritHL 
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not ao mndi deny God os ignoro him. But what ia truly 
extraor^ar%% though characteris^tic of much Indian liteirBturo 
about ritual^ lb that a work dealing with the genemJ theory of 
rc^Iigioue worship should treat the deity aa an iirelevant topic. 
The Purva-miraaniEa dieciissea ccromoniefl prescribed by an 
eteruaJ eclf^acLsting Veda, The inward of Racrifice in not giyen 
by God, When tly result of an act does tujt appear at once. 
Jaimkii teaches tlmt there m all the same produced a super- 
aemnjoufs principle called apArm, which hears fruit at a Jater 
time, and thuA a Bacrifice leads the offerer to heoYen. TIlLa theory 
ta real]}" tantaniount to placuig auigie on a philosophic hajds. 

BAdarayona & sutras. which represent the other branch of 
the hliiniiTpsap show a type of thought rnore advanced and pro- 
foimd than Jaiminra. They eimBkt oi 555 aphorisms—less thaoi 
a fifth of Jainiiiii’s volumiiiotw work—and represent the out^ 
come of considerable discusmon posterior to the UpanUhads, for 
they cite the opinions of seven other teacheia and also refer to 
BadarAyapa h i m F ie If by name. Hence they may he a com pend in m 
of hia teaching made by hia pupils. Their date is unknown but 
baukara eyidently regards them as ancient and there were 
sc vend commentators before hlmK Lite most sutras these 
aphorisms are often obscure and Am ImrdJy intended to be more 
than a uiDcmotechnio summary of the doctrine, to be supple¬ 
mented by oral mstmetion or a commentafy. Hence it [a 
dLifficiilt to define the teaching of BAdarayana as distinguiahedt 
from tliat of the Upanisbods on the one baud, and that of hia 
commentator^ on the other., or to say exactly what stage he 
tnorks in the development of thought, eicept that it is the stage 
of attempted synthesis*. He teaches that Bmhmau is the origin 
of the world and that with him should all knowledge, religion 
and effort be concerned. By meditation on him, the soul is 
released and somehow aagcxiiated with him. But it is not clear 
that We have any iiVaTTant for finding hi the sutros (as does 
Saiikam.) the distinetion between the iLighor and lower Brahraarij 
or the doctrine of the unreality of the world {Maya) nr the 
absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman. We are 

KHEJi Lr J.ftrArS. L907, |L uji it it bsKFiiiliij^ more tnd jnura prO'babta 
tha t CAhluit be dmted after the UliriatLati am. Jaaolu m J.A-O.S. 10 1 h 

£& tiondlnd^ thjit tba BrabitUt-irfliLnifl Wtifw camposed batweec SMi ui^d 45l> 4,P. 

* HttetaptH h&Te bcf^uo The MutrijazLa Upuufhtd (if, 3) 

ttlli -of SarvppuiuhadTidyi, Ibe kjpdii:* d^ aj the U|i*nfflbafl*. 
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told that tho Btftte of tie released muI is non-Bopaiution 
(avibh^al from Briihiiiim, but this is variously orplained by 
the ccmmentntors acconliiig to their views. Though the sutras 
are the ackrtowledged text-book of Vedantiniii, their utterwiceo 
lire in pmcticre less important than Hubsequent esiplanatioriK of 
them. Afl often happens in Inditi^ the eotnmeut has overgrown 
and superKe^letl the text. % 

The most miportant of these commentators Is ^ankar&carya^. 
Had be been a European phiJasoplier ivn:sioiLa that his ideas 
should bear iiis name, or a reformer like the Bud cilia with little 
respect for antiquitVi he wotilrl doubtJesB Imve taken his place 
in history as one of the mo^it original teachers of Asian But since 
his whole object was to mvivo tlie traditions of the ptu^t and 
suppress Lis originalitj’’ by attempting to prove that his ideas 
are those of .B^amya^a and the Upanishads^ the mfignltude 
of his contribnrion to Indian thought is often under rated. We 
need not suppose that he was the inventor of all the ideas in 
his works of which w e find no previous expression. He doubtless 
(like the Buddha) summaiiated and stereotyped an exuFtmg mode 
of thought but his summaty beai^ the unmisiakeable mark of 
his own personaUty* 

kora’s teaching b known as Advaita or absolute monism- 
Nothing exists except the one existeiice cailed Eralmiazi or 
Paramatman, the Tlighest Self. Brnhmm> is pune being and 
thought (the two being regarded as identical), without qualidcia. 
Brahman is not intelligent but is intelligence iisellH The humnji 
soul fjiva) is identical with the Highesd Self, not merely os a 
part of it, but as being itijclf the whole universal iudivisiblE 
Bmhman. This must not be misunderntood as n blaaphemotia 
naaertion that man ia equal to Qod. The soul hi identical with 
Brahman only in so far as it forgets Its separate human exist- 
enoCj and all that we call self and mdividuality. A man w ho has 
any pride in himself b ip^ J<icio differentiated from Bxuhman 
as much as is possible. Yet in the w orld in which we move w'e 
see not only dLfferontiation and multiplicity but also a piurailty 
of individual souls apparently distinct from one another and 
from Brahman. Thii^ appearance is due to the principle of May& 
winch IS associated with Brahman and is the cause of the 
phenomenal world. If Mkyli is translated by muaion it must 

^ 8««- mboT?, pu £07 a. 
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be remembered that Hb meanidg b mi m mtieh that the world 
and indiTidnal exLetenees are m the strict sense of the 

word I as phenomenal. The only true reality is self-eAsciona 
thought without an object. When the mind attains to that, it 
ceases to be human and tudiridual: it Brahman. But when- 
cTer it thinks of particular objectiiL neither the thoughts nor the 
objects of the thfughts are real in the same senje. They ate 
appearances, phenomena. This univerae of phenomena ineludea 
not only all our emotions and all our perceptions of the external 
world, but also what might be supposed to be the deepest truths 
of religion^ such as the personality of the Creator and the 
wanderings of the soul in the maze of tronsnugration. In the 
same sense that we suffer pain and pleasure^ it is true that there 
is a peraona] God (lii^ara) who emits and reabsorbs the world 
at regular intervahj, and that the soul is a limited existence 
passing from body to body. In this the mu], os in the 
S&hkhya philosophy, ia surrounded by the wpdrfAw, certain 
limiting conditions or disguisee, which form a permanent 
psychical equipment with which it remaJus invested in ail its 
iniiumerahle bodies. But though these doctrines may be true 
for those who are in the world,, for those douls who are agents^ 
etijo 3 rerfl and sufferers, they cease to be true for the soul which 
takes the path of knowledge and see* ita own identity with 
Brahm an. It lb by this meam only t bat emandpation is attain cd * 
for good works bring a rewani in kind, and hence inevitably 
lead to new embodiments, new creations of Miyi. And even in 
knowledge we must digtinguiah between the knowledge of the 
lower Brahman or personal Deity (t^vara) and of the higher 
indescribable Brahman^ For the orthodox Hindu this diitino- 

* Tb« am» divti^cticni ocfiufi m tbt wcrki of Mplitcr Eckliart 13^7 a.dJ 
wlio in ouuiy wiya ipprajlniAtEi to Indljm tlHyn^h4 both Bud4hiit mid VedlativC 
H« nuliEt m diitinatioa brtimciL the OodbcAil ami God. The OndhiMd b tbe 
bal iijm7H4lE4^ It dEHrihed Aa “womllete'' (Yijiu&rAikyK'fl tin ameeiO^ 

Icfls '' thf Lcamo?«ith^ But Cod ia thu QunifEwtmtiiHi of the Oodhoud, 

Ule DtteiHi word. “ AlE ihftt It In ths Qodlic^ la ooe. Tluricfiiie wa cun baj notliiQ^. 
^Ue u &boT« til DftmM, nil Ood warka^. ed doetli net tbE Godhead. 

Uft th-Qj iliatitij^uiibodp in workll)^ tnd in not working. Tba end ol ill 
li the bifidjn dnrkncw oC ii\» elemnl Oodhaud, unh^town And OEmr to bn 
known, i Quoted by Etllfui Jon«, Simdiaa eh M^^aikai Seli^oAf p. 2^25.) It ouy 
b« doubted tf Simkfljm'j dictinriJDll between the Hi^hor mid Xnver UcBiiiniin Is to 
bn foEUid in tl» XJpuiislLEds bat it i* prollHbly the bsBt means of bHzmoniEmg tlm 
dStcrtpniicim in wncki whudi ludinn tbfrdlogiiiiii fcnl bound to exphiin vwaj^ 
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tioti i* of gruftt iatportanae^ for it enables him to reconoilir 
passaged in the scriptures whkii othonrisc aw contmdictory. 
Worship aikI meditation whkh makf^ I&Fara theLr object do not 
lead directly to emancipation. Tk^ lead to the htavonly world 
of L^ara, in which the sold, though glorified, is still a Fcpamte 
Lndiiiidual exigence. But. for him who meditates on the EIighi?st 
Brahman and knows that his true self is iltttt BrahmAiii Miyd 
and its warke eeoao to exists When he dies nothing differentiates 
him frosn that Brahn^an who alone is bliss and no new indiTidoal 
esistencc arises. 

The ortix of this dootrine ia in the theoiy of ilayi. If Mljit 
appertains to Brahman^ if it exists by his wiU, then w hy ia it 
an evil, why is release to be deairal? Ought not the individuai 
eoolB to serve Brahman*® purpcjse, and would not it be better 
served by Uving ^adly in the phenomenid world than by passing 
beyond it f But aneb an idea hae rarely satiafietl Indian thinkere. 
If, on the other hand. Mkyk is an evil or at least on imperfection, 
if it b like rust on a blade or dimneas in a mirror, if, so to speak, 
the edges of Brahman are weak and break into fragment which 
are prevented by their own feebleness from reaUzing the unity 
of the whole^ then the mind wonders uneadiy if, in sopite of all 
ftssuranoeift to the contrary* this docs not imply that Brahman 
ifi subject to some external law, to some even more niysteriou^ 
Beyond. But Sankara and the Brahma-Butros will not tolerate 
such doubts^ According to them* Brahman in making tlio world 
is not actuated by a motive in the ordinary i^em^e, for that w'ould 
imply hamaii action and passion, but by a Hportive impnlse^^ 
We Bw in every-day life,” says Saaiikara, ■' that certain doings 
of princes, vrho have no desires left imfuMledp have no reference 
to any extrajneous purpose but proceed from mere sportfu^e^p 
We further eeo that the process of inhalation and exhidation is 
going on without reference to any extraneous purposep merely 
following the law^ of ite own nature. Analogously, tho activity 
of the Lord also may be supposed to be mere sport, proceeding 
from hifl own nature without reference to any purpose*-"* This 

* VftdlnU watrai, tL 1. 32-3, am\ SttAknini'i peramantBiyp toL xxitt* 

pp^ SuVIS^T-. lulili ■, pi-milwr vitw ud It it gcmiin'aa In Tiuil*, 

Vuh^a par. L ojutpL 2. 

*■ SbHi txio L nmorli&kdfi puug;e |d hm CDtmnvnt Crti 
‘'Ai KHui oi the afHUfflDfiEiusaB of Dan-d^j^ll^[Il 1 ^c KFUEi In Ulv tbe traa i fliig r^tgry 
ol thff indiridnmi ntil knd ifars {OvmtiT* qa&Uty of H tmltmim *1h 
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b tio worse than miuiy other oxphmatioiia of the echeme of 
thingi^ and the origti) of evil hut it is not fi&imy an oxpianation. 
It means that t he Advaita is ao engrossed in ecetatie contempla¬ 
tion of the oizmipresetii Brahman that it pays no attention to 
Q mere hy-produtt Eke the phyaical univer^. How or why 
that universe with uM its impoTfections oonieu to existj it doea 
not expleiin. | 

Yet the boldness and ample sweep of iSa^ara^e thought have 
in Ihem ^mething greater than logio^ aomethiiig recallmg the 
grandeur of pJains and Hcae limited only by the horizonp nay 
rather thosc^ abyesea of space wherein on dear nights worlds 
and suns Lnotimerablo are acatteml like sparks by what he 
would call God's playfulness. Suropeuji thought attains to thesse 
altitudes but cannot live in them for long: it demands and 
fancies for itself just what Sankara will not grant, the motive 
of Brahman, the idea that he is working for some conEunimation, 
not that he was, ia and will be eternally complete^ unaSected 
by the drama of the universe and yet identicul with souls that 
know him. 

Even in India the austere and imperaonal character of 
Saiikara^s system provoked dissent; He was accused of being 
a Buddhist in disguise and the accusation raises an uitercsting 
question* in the history of Indian philosophy to which 1 have 
refeired in a previous chapter. The aflinity existing between the 
UAdb^'amika form of Euddhiet meiaphymes and the earlier 
VedAnta can hardly be disputed and the only question ia which 
borrowed from the other, Sjuch questions are exceedingly 
difficult to decide, for from time to time new ideas arose in 
India, permeated the common mteUectuaL atmosphere^ and were 
worked up by all sects into the forms that suited each best. In 
the present instance all that can be said is that certain ideoii 
about the unreality of the world and about absolute and relative 

"tliG vliola phumEEtfinoD piiutKli^ whifib apEiiigt froni wroag h*ing 

''lublated bj peHwt icnowIedgB md whjit fcb±n oA thit imiKtiati mnd kb* 

of nok dcdii]^ whRt u and tii« lilta f'"' 

* AJih-i>u^li SiaJuLUL'i comiuenlAry b * pkee of BBTrm nbocbiKtiaDt «speG£&% 

in jta i?aq.tn3¥ViEiul putt^ yet bs bislili tiut tiw kiiiawlfidgfi {]| Bmhmui ^pendi 
net uti rvamaning bul OH: Aciiptiire loiid iotnitEDEi, ^Ttte prewntAtlua bcicin): 'tlid mind 
of thfi Sttif ifi flf«gti}d by mdUtelion nnd devotkHi.'^ BnJs, Snt m. ^ 21. 

loo Ilia oazmimu QO L L 2 mad m 1. 11, 

* Stic fluklliaiLbor, :rflKAiji|fi of WtJAmla aemd$itg ia EdwtAmtija, pp. 17-10. 
WnycHT, l^ff 4344 Ccfii FuMiila. imd D« U ViLL^ Puuidfi in J.E,A.E. IWO^ p, 1 ?V- 
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truth api^ear in eeveml trentbes both Biahnianio and Buddhbt, 
Buch as the works of J^ahkam and NAgariuim and the Gaudu^ 
p&dakArikAa, and of these the worka attributed to NagArjuna 
to bo the oldest. It must also be remembered that according 
to Chinese accounts Bwlhidharma preached at Nanking in 6i0 
a doctrine very similar to the advaita of Sankara though ex¬ 
pressed in Butldhist phraseology. I 

Of other forma of VedAntwm, the beet known b the aystom 
of Bamanuja generally called ViAiahtadvaita*, It is an evidence 
of the position held by the Vwiania philosophy that religious 
leodoia made a commentary on the Shtras of BadarAyotja the 
vehicle of their most important views. Unlike .^ahkara, RAniA- 
nuja i» sectarian and identifies his anpreme deity with Vishno 
or KArAyo^jia, bat this is little mote than a matter of nomen- 
clatuie. HIS mterpretatioQ is modem in the acnee that it potaues 
the line of thought which leads up to the modem aecta. But 
that line of thought has ancient roots- RAmAnuja foBowed a 
comoientator named BodhAyana whO' w'aa anterior to Sarikara. 
and in the opinion of BO competent a judge as Thibaut ho gives 
rUe meaning of BAdarfiyann Ln many pomts more exactly than 
his great rival. On the other hand hie interpretation often strains 
the most important iitteraricefi of the Upanbliada. 

Ramanuja adnute no distinction between Brahman and 
fSvora, but the distinction is abolished at the expense of 
abolishing the idea of the Higher Br ahman , for hia Brahman is 
practically the f^vora of Safikara. Brahman is not without 
attributes but possessed of all imaginable gcxwi a t tributes, and 
though nothing exists apart from him, tike the antithesis of 
purutha and praifiti in the SAnkhya, yet the world is not as m 
Sankara’s Kystem merely Maya. Matter and souls icif and ocif) 
form the body of Brahman who both comprises and pervades 


’ Thii term ii ^ensnUy natkred Iby qaalifltd, that w not a1iMlat«, Muninii' 
But Saath lni]i>ll lUhollWB givit > difftniU «ipliinJitiDiD uld TnB l n t* in (hAi 

it tl «qaiT>lent m ViSUhfa,]/ef admi'ann ur the identity nl Lbc two quoUfied 
aflftfiitl rm* jft rahTnairj. 'flr mliniafi la qTIJl]Lfl*d by onl^ iCUbl lllll EniittBri- 

whSrh tu him fn the lulaiiim of Kttribul«&^ Thff twn coqditiiJlAB are 
or periled of nwufeviBtAaii m whiab at and ari^ ue maudHli Ufld 

vwdAdS or period fff f^otmip d4™hitkiia, whan tboy exist only in a robtla xUtr wHbin 
^ raKmji n. TLew two t^cndltjchryi nQt dlilemit {admiramjL See Srird^u lynPffBLTi 
1^12, p. 1073 Mfi ilH^ Biminvjdcdr^r HtM PhOoKfA^hj 
IxclixtyAir. 
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dl which merely of hiE esiatenee^. He b the 

mD 0 T ruler (nntEtry&min} who b jji all elemcnta and all hiuuan 
eoub*. Ttie texta which speak of BriLhiiisin os beinj^ one only 
without a second are explained jis referring to the atate of 
prdaya or absorption which ocours at the end of each Kalpa. 
At the cooehision of the period of pral&ya he re-eniits the w'orlci 
and individtial so^^ by an act of volition and the sonb begin 
the round of tranHmigration. Salvation or release from 
round is obtauied not by good works but by knowledge and 
meditation on the Lord as^bteil by his grace. The relcas^ soul 
is not identihed with the Lord but ffujoys near Mm a personal 
existence of eternal bliss and peace. This is more like European 
theism than the other doctrines wMch we have been cxinsideiing. 
The differcuc© la that God is not r^arded as th^ creator of 
matter and souls. Matter and sonla consist of his sub^aneo^ 
But for alt that he is a personal deity who can he loved and 
worshipped and w^heredfl Sankara was a religiouB pbibsopher^ 
R&md,nuja was rather a philowphic theologian and founder of 
a church. I have already spoken of his activity in this sphere. 

4 

The epics and Pur^nas contain philosophical disc ussi one of 
considerable length which make little attempt at consi^ncy. 
Yet the line of thought in them all is the same. The chief teneta 
cl the iheistic Sinkbja-Yogn are assumed: matterp soul and 
God are separate existences; the soul wishes to move towaida 
God and away feom matter. Yet when Indian wTiters glorify 
the deity they rarely abstain from, identifying him with the 
univenie. In the Bhagavad-gita and other philoMiplibal cantos 
of the Mfihabhirata the contradiction is usually left without 
an attempt at solution. Thus it b fitatetl cat0goricaliy® that the 
world cormists of the perislmhle and imperishable^ fe., matter 
and soul, hut that the supreme spirit is distinct from both. 

^ Coiiip«r« thfr irtrftiie ot K^U in Jl leEtcr BcMaciLMt, Oiffont /.,A:iicrrJ 

Jof 10IS^ Jl, 60, ¥«ioEm u the Rv^ of mm m rtxUfUM, bwm* thuir ioiUi 

ud thiu djHi G«1 fUftke individucil bcinp^ it^iuhi. kleaUcnJ hiUji at Om fpu-kt 
hk own 

^ Thii ioQirt |a jnBtiSed by Bribjul Aful Up. UL 3 S. whijdb k A pnt teit far 
BMvniaulak Bcb^l. “He who dwdJi ia the OArth (wfttcr. aic.) ami within tlm earth 
for, ifl diBereot fmea tbf earthy wham the earth koova not, wbrw body the earth 
it, wha mifii llif earth witMn^ he la thyaelf, the mk-r witbinc tJw IramortaL " 

■ Bhog .gItA. XT. Hi, 17 . 
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Yet in the same poetu we fium this wilithetU to the nsoniFin 
which declnjiea that the deity is all things and *"the self seated 
in the heart of luan/^ We have then attained the V'fdantiBt 
point oi %dew. Koarly all the modem E?ect^, whether Sivaite or 
Viflhnviite, ndmit the fiame eontradioiion Into thcif teaching, for 
they rejiH:?t both the athciam of the Saiibhya and the imtiLaterial' 
tpm of the Advaita (since it is impotiable forn practical religion 
to deny the eaifltence of either God or the worldh w'liilc the 
irreifistiblp ifndeney of Indian thought makes them describe 
their deity in pajitheiHtic language* All strive to find nome 
metaphysical or theological formuhi which will reconcile ihe^ie 
discrepant ideas p and nearly all VlskJiuites profes^s some Bpecial 
variety of the Vedlnta called by such naTUen os \ LBirthtAdvaitai 
DvaitMvaita, ^uddhldv-aita and stj on* They differ chiefly in 
their definition of the relation existing between the soul nxid 
God. Only the Srudhvaa entirely diBcard monism and profess 
duality (Dvalta) and even Madhva thought it neoefssojy to writo 
a commentary on the Brahrua'S^itraa to prove that they support 
hia doctrine and the ^ivaites too have a commentator^ H ilaka^tha* 
who interprets them in harmony with the ^aiva SidilhAnta* 
There is nbo a tnudem commentary by Soinanarodittj'ar whic-h 
expounds thia much twisted text agreeably to the doctrines of 
the Lingayat sect. ^ 

In fundamental principles the &vaife and 

schools agree with the Vifiish tad Yalta but their nomenclature is 
dillerent and their scope is theological rather than philosophical. 
In all of them ore felt the two tendencies, one wishing to dm- 
tinguLfth God, soul find matter and to adjust their relations for 
the purposee of practical religion, the other bolding more or 
less that God is idl or at least that all things come from God and 
return to him. But there is one diflorence betweeti the schools 
of sectarian philosophy and the Advalta of Safikara which goes 
to the root of tbs matter. fSankara holds that the world and 
individual existences are due to illusion, ignorance and mis¬ 
conception: they vanish in the light of true knowledge. Other 
achoolfl, while agreeing that in some sense God b alls y^t hold 
that the universe is not an illuflion or false presentment of him 
but a process of manifestation or of evolution starting frool him^. 
It b not precisely evolution in the European aenso. but rather 

^ Thfl twt» dtKlfiM an Virf?fterrfdij and netnWjwai^il/i, 
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a rhythmic movement^ of dunitiaii and extent inexpirsdble in 
in which the Supremo Spirit altenjntely emit^ i^nd re- 
abeu^irbs the miiFer&e, As a rule the ]iighor roligk^tiH life aimjs at 
soino form uf luijon or clo^ osdOCrjFition ^ith the deltT, bevond 
the sphere of this procosa. In the evoJiitionaty" pn>ce=ie the 
Vabhi;iava« interpobite between the Supreme Spirit and the 
phenomenal worliliithe phaacs ot conditionix) spirit known aa 
Sunkarahfma^ etc.; in the sauie way the Eclioob incit^ase 

the |-nTiitj-four tatUyi3 of the 84ukbya to lJiirty-&ix^. The firat 
of the^^ principles is Sivn, corresponding to the highest 

Bmliniaii* The next pbaae 16 SadAJiva in whioh ciiffcrcntiation 
commences^ owing to the moFonient of Sakti^ the aetivo or 
female piioeiple. Siva jji this phai?e b thought of having a 
body composed of msntrwf^ Sabtk alao known as Binrlii or 
Siiddiianjiiy&, is sometimCH regarded as a separate iattpa but 
more genemlly as iosepamblj united with Siva, The third inUm 
is I^vani^ or Siva in the form of a InriJ or personal deity, find 
the fourth is SuddliavidYi or true knowledgCp explained atf tho 
principle of correlation between the experienver and that which 
is experienced. It is only after these that w-e come to MayA, 
meaning not so much OJudon as the substratum in w hich Karma 
inheres or the protoplasm from which all things grow^ Between 
MliLyii and Pumsha come five more tativas, calLed envelopes. 
Their effect is to enclose and limits thus turning the divine spirit 
into a human soul. 

Saktist accounts of the evolutioniuy procosa give greater 
prominence to the part played by SaJtti and an? usually meta- 
physiplogiqah if the word may be pardnneii, inasmuch as they 
regard the oosmic process as the growth of an embryo, an idea 
which is as old ots the Vedas*. It Is impossihlo to deaeribe even 
in outline these manifold oosmologieB but they genemlly spesik 
of Sakti, who in one seoBC is identical with Siva and merely his 
active form but in another sense is identified with Prakriti, 
coming into contact with the form of 5iva called Praklfe or 
Kght and then solidifying into a drop (Bindu) or germ w^hich 
divide4rf. At some point in this process arise NMa or sound, and 

* Time am anjj tli« mm mhll^ AiifAU. Thans nm duo flO mio» ddih. See for 
the S^hotnuTEu 1^ f^Tm-SiddliMitji^ p. 

■ tt dM find! expremon in tzavtbt mboat the dlviikm ni the deitj into nuitf lad 
loDulfl bhlVEm, Ui« ootmio etc., vMjah mte lotuud ai 4 II atralu ut Indiiui 
UtiirftUiif!. 
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Sabdn-hrahmaji, thp 30 iind*Br»hnian, wiiich numifeate itseli in 
variona eaergiea and aaaomea in tlic human body the form of 
the ’myateriooa coiled force called KundaliniK Some of the older 
VieihQuite writings nee similar language of ^akti, under the name 
of Lakehint, but in the VlsishtadTaita of Ramanuja and Bubee- 
qnent teachers there ie littlediaposition to dwell oq any femmino 
energy in discussing the process of evolutiorn 

Of all the Darinas the most cxtraordiuaiy is that called 
Rase^vara or the mercurial system*. According to it quicksilyor, 
if eateii or otherwise applied, not only preserves the bc»dy from 
decay hut detiyens from transmigration the soul which inhabits 
this glorified body. Quicksilver is even assorted to be identical 
with the supreme self. This curious Doriana is represented as 
revealed by Siva to f^akti and it is only an extreme example of 
the tan trio doctrine that spiritual results can be obtained by 
phvaical means. The priietiee of taking mercury to secure health 
and long life must have been prevalent in me^eval India for it 
is mentionwl by both Marco Polo and Bemicr*. 

6 

A people among whom the VedAnta could obtain a large 
following must have been prone to think little of the things 
which we see eompared with the unseen of which they ate the 
manifestation. It is, therefore, not suipriaingif matorialiem met 
with fimall sympathy or success among them. In India the 
extravagances of asceticism and of mystic sensualism alike find 
devotees, but the simple philosophy of TjCt us oat and dunk for 
to-morrow we die, does not commend itself. Ncvcrtholess it is 
not wholly absent and was known as the doctrine of Brihaspati. 
Thnse who profeased it were also called CArvakas and Loka- 
yatikas^, Brihaspati was the preceptor of the gtxls and his 

*■ An wMiqinit of toiLlrk eoimology fui b® lounrl in AtbJoc^ JraAffn. 
pp Se? a1«i Ar^cftip pp, fi IT.: SmuTiu tyein|^T< 

Induut PAito 3 op\if, pp. Bhi-lldarku^ Vaiihit. Otui pp. 145 3. 

^ Sarra^iirfBJiA-aluigTikJ^A, ohmp. EL For thli dnctrinc in Cliina Me Wse^ 
Hinioirt Cruyunctx m CAmm, p> 411. 

* JSm Ynle^i: Ur pp. 36^, 

^ Rbji Duviild'^ nert® In Mii JEXflijjFifM of ikt (w jViirfjilOj 

iSiitt* Vx ppx fiL He mctmM to iJww UiMt LoknjTBt* odpniilly nfttur&l 

pkUcHErpliy u m park uf & BrEhliiAn”^i VkA only }^rt,dli4lly Acqinmd a 

mfiMunp. Tbfl ArthfeiiifllTft ikliR i:e<eOQ 3 mead« the Sin^yLi ftod Ditayifct* 

sjntonu. 
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DODJiection with this stmcnialiBtitJ philoeopliy goes back to a 
iogead found in the Upanishads^ that hn taught the demons 
false knnwiodge rt faoae " reward only aa long ils the pleasure 

laats in order to oompcisfl their deatnaotion. Thb is similar to 
the legend found in the Puriig.a3 that Vishnu became incamate 
aa Buddha in ordpr to lead Ui^tray the Daityas* But though 
imch words as C4]|.~Aka and Ndsttka are used in later literature 
as terms af learned abuse, the former aaems to denote a definite 
flchool, although we cannot connect ita history with dates, places 
or personalities, Tiie Garvakas are the flrHt syetem esaiuined 
in the Sarva^dar^na-aaAgmha, wbleh ia written from the 
Vc^itist standpoint^ and beginning from the wot^ systems of 
philosophy ascends to those which are relatively correot. This 
account contains most of what we know about their docfjdnes^, 
but is obviously biassed; it represonta them as cynical volupt¬ 
uaries holding that the only end of man is. sensual enjovmentp 
We are told that they admitted only one source of knowledge^ 
namely perception, and four elements, earth, water. Ere and air. 
and that they held the eonl to be identical with the body. Such 
a plirase as Uiy 6ody they considered to be metaphorical, as 
apart from the body there was no ego who owned it* The soul 
Wfis supposed to be a physical product of the four elementa, 
junt as sugar comhmed with a ferment and other ingredieiits 
produces an intoxicatiDg liquor. Among ver^ described as 
^^said by Brihospati ” occur the following remarkable linos: 

** There ie nu heaven, no liharntion, nor any soul hi Miother worlds 
Kor do the aci^tu of the or eastoGi produce any reword, 

ff the a niniFd alain in tho Jyotmhtoma gacrtiii^ wiQ go to heaven. 
Why doM not tlie ucriHcwr inimDlote Mb own father! 

WMJe life remainfl lot a man Mvo happi^i let hiin feed on hotter 
even if he rtmfl iutu debt. 

When once the body becoiue^ oehee, how con it ever fetumt 
The author of the Diibiatflji, who Uved in the seventeenth 
century, also mentions the CarvAkas in somewhat oimilar tenna^. 

Brahmanical authors often enupb the CArvAkas and Bud^ 
dhiste. This lumping together of offeuaively heretical sects may 
^ Mutr. Up, ttl 8. 

^ Sm ato guih in IBOS. pp. i?? S, and thft nrtklt Matcriolum (Mdinc) 

Lq JLff. For nnotfaer cl ■ncinit m&tctiikllBin m thif vloira nf Fiviai wt 

Jnrth [D Dig, Nik, Mm. Thu Bfih&d Atr Up. hl ^ I3 imjiilM timi ihw "idm of 
body ftnd boing dittnlDgnted ftt djcAih waq knovit thougb perhupi nal Evliibed. 

• TraLEnktion by She* jmd Tioyor, vol. u, pp. 
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be merely tlieologicAl anlmuSp but etill it is possible th^t there 
may be a conneetioD between the Cinrilkafl and the extreme 
forms of llahayaiust nihilism. Schrader^ in analysing n singular 
work* eailed the STaeam^^yopankhad^ says it is inspired by 
the Mahayanist doctrine of vaonity and prodaima 

a most rascal agnosticism by asserting in four chapters (a) that 
there is no reincarnation {eaListence being biitble-like)p no GoA^ 
no world: that all traditional literature {Sruti and Smriti) b the 
work of conceited fools ^ (6) that Time the destroyer and Nattire 
the origiiiatoT are the rutem of all existence and not good and 
bad d^ds, and that there is neither hell nor heaven; {c) that 
people deluded by flowerj' speech cling to gods^ snored places, 
teachers, though there is in reality no dLScrence at all between 
Vishnu and a dog; (d) that though all words nre untrue and ail 
ideas mere iUusionSt yet liberation Is possible by a thorough 
realkation of ShdvddtGita/" But for this rather sudden con¬ 
cession to Hindu sentimeuti namely that delivcnuice is possible, 
thia doctrine resemhlea the tenets attributed to the CarvSkas. 

1 SbiuJTil JTiinumiM in (JW Ad^ lAbrary^ IfflWp pp, 
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